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ADVERTISEMENT 

The necessity of reprinting the Author's Natural 
Philosophy, has given him an opportunity of reviewing 
and correcting the whole, and of making many changes, 
which could not have been done on stereotype plates. 
In addition to these corrections, he has added about 
forty pages of letterpress, and more than twenty new 
cuts, chiefly on the subjects of the Steam Engine and 
Electro-Magnetism. . Both these subjects tlie Author 
has taken gjeat pains to explain and illustrate, in 
such a manner as to make them understood by the 
pupil. The mechanical principles on which this 
engine acts, it will be allowed, have been comprehend- 
ed only by a very few"; while the subject of electro- 
magnetism has become exceedingly interesting, on 
account of recent attempts to make its force a motive 
power. The whole work has been newly stereotyped; 
and on all accounts, therefore, it is believed, will be 
much more acceptable to the pubUc than formerly. 

J. L. C. 

Hartford, Ct.j May, 1838. 
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While we have recent and improved systems of Geogra- 
phy, of Arithmetic, and of Grammar, in ample variety, — and 
Reading and Spelling Books in corresponding abundance, 
many of which show our advancement in the science of edu- 
cation, no one has ofiered to the public, for the use of omr 
schools, any new or improved system of Natural Philosophy. 
And yet this is a branch of education very extensively studied 
at the present time, and probably would be much more so, 
were some of its parts so explained and illustrated as to make 
' them more easily understood. 

The author therefore undertook the following work at the 
suggestion of several eminent teachers, who for years have 
regretted the want of a book on this subject, more familiar 
in its explanations, and more ample in its details, than any 
now in common use. 

The Conversations on Natural Philosophy, a foreign work 
now extensively used in schools, though beautifully written, 
and often highly interesting, is, on the whole, considered by 
most instructors as exceedingly deficient — particularly in 
wanting such a method in its explanations, as to convey to 
the mind of the pupil precise and definite ideas ; and also in 
the omission of many subjects, in themselves most useful to 
the student, and at the same time most easily taught. 

It is also doubted by many instructors, whether Conversa- 
tions is the best form for a book of instruction, and particu- 
larly on the several subjects embraced in a system of Natu* 
lal Philosophy. Indeed, those who have had most experi- 
ence as teachers, are decidedly of the opinion that it is not; 
and hence, we learn, that m those parts of Eur<^e where the 
subject of education has received the most attention, and, 
consequently, where the best methods of conveying instruc* 
tion are supposed to have been adopted, school books, in th# 
form of conversations^ are at present entirely out of use. 
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The author of the following system hopes to hare iUustia- 
ted and explained most subjects treated of, in a manner so 
familiar as to be understood by the pupil, without requiring 
additional diagrams^ or new HEiodes c^ explanations from the 
teacher. 

Every one who has attempted to make himself master of 
a difficult proposition by means of diagrams, knows that 
the great number of letters 'of reference with which they 
are sometimes loaded, is often the most perplexing part of 
the subject, and particulairly when one figure is made to an- 
swer several purposes, and is placed at a distance from the 
explanation. To avoid this difficulty, the author has intro« 
duced additional figures to illustrate the different parts of the 
subject, instead of referring back to former ones, so that the 
student is never perplexed with many letters on any one fig- 
ure. The figures are also placed under the eye, and in im- 
mediate connexion with their descriptions, so tiiat the lettecs 
of reference in the text, and those on the diagrams, can bo 
seen at the same time. In respect to the language employed^ 
it has been the chief object of the author to make himself 
understood by those who know nothing of mathematics, and 
who, indeed, had no previous knowledge of Natural Philoso* 
phy. Terms of science have therefore been as much as pos- 
sible avoided, and when used, are explained in connexion 
with the subjects to which they belong, and, it is hpped^ to 
the comprehension of common readers. This method was 
thought preferable to that of adding a glossary of scientific 
terms. 

The author has also endeavoured to illustrate the subjects as 
much as possible by means of common occurrences, or com 
mon things, and in this mumer to bring philosophical truths 
as much as practieaUe within ordinary acquirements. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the practical mechanic may take some 
useful hints concerning his busineas. from several parts oi 
the work* 

Bdf^ord, Jfiy, 1890. 
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THE PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

1. A Body is any substance of which we can gain a 
knowledge by our senses. Hence air, water, and earthy 
in all their modifications, are called bodies. 

2. There are certain properties which are common to all 
bodies. These are called the essential properties of bodies. 
They are ImpenetrahUityi Extermont Figure, Divisibilitfi 
Jnertia, and Attraction. 

3. Impenetrability. — ^By impenetrability, it is meant 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time, or, that the ultimate particles of matter cannot be pene* 
trated. Thus, if a vessel be exactly filled with water, and a 
stone, or any other substance heavier than water, be dropped 
into it, a quantity of water will overflow, just equal to the 
size of the heavy body. This shows that the stone only 
separates or displaces the particles of water, and therefore 
that the two substances cannot exist in the same place at the 
same time. If a glass tube open at the bottom, and closed 
with the thumb at the top, be pressed down into a vessel of 
water, the liquid will not rise up and fill the tube, because 
the air already in the tube resists it ; but if the thumb be re* 
moved, so that the air can pass out, the water will instantly 
xise as high on the inside of the tube as it is on the outsida 
This shows that the air is impenetrable to the water. 

4. If a nail be driven into a board, in common language, it 
is said to penetrate the wood, but in the language of philoso- 
phy it only separates, or displaces the particles of the wood. 

What is a body 1 Mention several bodies. What are the essential 
properties of bodies 1 What is meant by impenetrabUity 7 How is it 
|iroved that air and water are impenetrable % When a nail is driyea 
into a bond or piece of lead, are the partides of these bodies penetrated 
or separated % 
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The same is tbe case, if the nail be driven into a piece of 
lead ; the particlea of the lead are separated from each other, 
and crowded together, to make room for the harder body, 
but the particles themselYOS are by no means penetrated by 
the nail. 

5. When a piece of gold is dissolyed in an acid, Ae par- 
ticles of the metal are divided, or separated from each other, 
and diffused in the fluid, but the particles of gold are aappo- 
sed still to be entire, for if the acid be removed, we obtain 
the gold again in its solid form, just as though its particles 
had never been separated. 

6. Extension. — Every body, however small, must have 
length, breadth, and thickness, since no substance can exist 
without them. By extension, therefore, is only meant these 
qualities. Extension has no respect to the size, or shape of 
a body. The size and shape of a block of wood •& foot 
square is quite different from that of a walking stick. But 
they both equally possess length, breadth, and thickness, since 
the ' stick might be cut into little blocks, exactly resembling 
in shape the lar^e one. And these little cubes might again 
be divided until they were only the hundredth part of an inch 
in diameter, and still it is obvious, that they would possess 
length, breadth, and thickness, for they could yet be seen, 
felt, and measured. But suppose each of these little blocks 
to be again divided a thousand times, it is true we could not 
measure them, but still they would possess the quality of ez« 
tension, as really as they did before division, the only differ- 
ence being in respect to dimensions. 

7. Figure, or form, is the result of extension, for we can- 
not conceive that a body has length and breadth, without its 
also having some kind of figure, however irregular. 

8. Some solid bodies have certain or determinate forms 
which are produced by nature, and are always the same 
wherever they are found. Thus, a crystal of quartz has six 
sides, while a garnet has twelve sides, these numbers being 
invariable. Some solids are so irregalar, that they cannot 
be compared with any mathematical figure. This is the 
case with the fragments of a broken rock, chips of wood» 
fractured glass, &c. 

Are the particles of gold dissolved, or only separated, by the aeidi 
What is meant by extension 1 In how many directions do bodies po» 
•ess extension 1 Of what is figure, or form, the result 1 Do all bodies 
possess figure 1 What solids are regular in th^r forms 1 What b^ 
dies are irregular 1 
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9. Fluid bodies have no determinate forms, bat take their 
shapes from the vessels in which they happen to be placed. 

10. Divisibility. — By, the divisibihty of matter, we 
mean that a body may be divided into parts, and that these 
parts may again be divided into other parts. 

11. It is quite obvious, that if we break a piece of marble 
into two parts, these two parts may again be divided, and 
that the process of division may be continued until these 
ports are so small as no^ individually to be seen or felt. 
But as every body, however small, must possess extension 
and form, so we can conceive of none so minute but that it may 
again be divided. There is, however, possibly a limit, beyond 
which bodies cannot be actually divided, for there may be 
reason to believe that the atoms of matter are inidvisible 
by any means in our power. But under what circumstances 
tUstsdces place, or wnether it is in the power of man during 
bis whole life, to pulverize any substance so finely, that it 
may not again be broken, is unknown. 

12. We can conceive, in some degree, how minute must 
be the particles of matter from circumstances that every day 
come within our knowledge. 

13. A. single grain of musk will scent a room for years, 
and still lose no appreciable part of its weight. Here, the 
particles of musk must be floating in the air of every part 
of the room, otherwise they could not be every where per- 
ceived. 

14. Gold is hammered so thin, as to take 282,000 leaves 
to make an inch in thickness. Here, the particles still ad- 
here to each other, notwithstanding the great surface which 
ihey cover, — ^a single grain being sufficient to extend over a 
surface of fifty square inches. 

1 5. The ultimate particles of matter, however widely they 
may be diffused, are not individually destroyed, or lost, but 
under certain circumstances, may again be collected into a 
body without change of form, mercury, water, and many 
other substances, may be icon verted into vapor, or distilled in 
close vessels, without any of their particles being lost. In 



What is meant by divisibility of matter 1 Is there any limit to the 
divisibility of matter 1 Are the atoms of matter divisible 1 What ex- 
amples are given of the divisibility of matter 1 How many leaves of 
^BW does it take to make an inch in thickness 1 How many square 
indies may a erain of gold be made to cover 1 Under what circum- 
■tancea may the particles of matter a^ain be collected in their original 
Ibnni 
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9nch cases, tbera is no decoiapositjoB of the sabstanees, tmt 
ophr a change of form by the heat, and hence the metcntf 
fUtd water assume their original state again on cooling. 

16. When bodies suffer decompontion or decay, their el- 
ementary particles, in like manner, are neither destroyed 
nor lost, but only enter into new arrangements or combma- 
tions with other bodies. 

17. When a piece of wood is heated in a close vessel, saeh 
as a retort, we obtain water, an acid, several kinds of gas. and 
there remains a black, porous substance, called charcoal. 
The wood is thusdecomposed, or destroyed, and its particles 
take a new arrangement, and assume new forms, bat that 
nothing is lost is proved by the fact, that if the water, acid, 
gasses, and charcoal, be collected and weighed, they will 
be found exactly as heavy as the ^vood was, before distillation. 

18. Bones, flesh, or any animal substance, may in the 
same manner be made to assume new forms, without losing 
a particle of the matter which they originally contained. 

19. The decay of animal or vegetable bodies in the open 
air, or in the ground, is only a process by which the particles 
of which they were composed, change their places, and as- 
sume new forms. 

20. The decay and decomposition of animals and vegeta- 
bles on the surface of the earth form the aoil, which nou- 
rishes the growth of plants and other vegetables ; and these, 
in their turn, form the nutriment of animals. Thus is there 
a perpetual change from death to life, and from life to death, 
and as constant a succession in the forms and places, which 
the particles of matter assume. Nothing is lost, and not a 
particle of matter is struck out of existence. The same mat- 
ter of which every living animal, and every vegetable, was 
formed, before and since the flood, is still in existence. As 
nothing is lost or annihilated, so it is probable that nothing 
has been added, and that we, ourselves, are composed of par- 
ticles of matter as old as the creation. In time, we must, in 
our turn, sufler decomposition, as all forms have done before 
us, and thus resign the matter of which we are composed, to 
form new existences. 

21. Inertia. — Inertia means passiveness or want of 

When bodies suffer decay, are their particles iosti What becomes 
of the particles of bodies which decay 1 Is it probable that any matter 
has been annihilated or added, smee the first creation 1 What is said 
of the particles of matter of whioi we are made 1 What does inertia 
mean? 
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|N>w«r* Thus matter is, of itself eqdally iaea'pftbte o# p«ie- 
ting itself ia motioii, or of bringing itself to risst when in 
motion. 

22. It is plain that a rock on the sur&ce of the earth, 
werer changes its position in respect to other things on tl^ 
earth. It ins of itself no power to move, and would, there>- 
fore, for ever lie still, unless moved by some external force. 
This fact is proved by the experience of every person, for 
-we see the same objects lying in the same positions all our ^' 
lives. Now, it is just as true, that inert matter has no pow* 
ar to bring itself to rest, when once put in motion, as it is, 
that it cannot put itself in motion, when at rest, for having 
no life, it is perfectly passive, both to motion and rest, and 
therefore either state depends entirely upon circumstances* 

23. Common experience proving that matter does not 
pat itself in motion, we might be led to believe, that rest is 
the natural state of all inert bodies, but a few considerations 
will show, that motion is as much the natural state of mat- 
ter as rest, and that either state depends on the resistance, or 
impulse, of external causes. 

24. If a cannon ball be rolled upon the ground, it will 
soon cease to move, because the ground is rough, and pre* 
s^its impediments to its motion ; but if it be rolled on the 
ice, its motion will continue much longer, because there are 
fewer impedim^ts, and consequently, the same for^e of im- 
pulse will carry it much farther. We see from this, that 
with the same impulse, the distance to which the ball will 
move must depend on the impediments it meets with, or the 
resistance it has to overcome. But suppose that the ball 
and ice were both so smooth as to remove as much as pos- 
sible the resistance caused by friction, then it is obvious that 
the ball would continue to move longer, and go to a greater 
distance. Next suppose we avoid the friction of the ice, and 
throw the ball through the air, it would then continue in 
motion still longer with the same force of projection, be- 
cause the air alone, presents less impediment than the air 
and ice, and there is now nothing to oppose its constant mo- 
tion, except the resistance of the air, and its own weight, or 
gravity. 

25. If the air be exhausted, or pumped out of a vessel by 

■■■ mm ■.111 I I I ■ I * .11 III » II ^ I . 

Is test or motion the natural state of matter 1 Why does the ball 
roll farther on the ice than on the freandl What does this prorel 
Why, with the same force of projectioDy will a ball mo^m ffrther tbrough 
the air than on the ice 1 

2 
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mWkB of an air paiaip, and a eommon top, with a small, hatd 

Soint, be set. in motion in it, the top will continue to spin for 
oars, because the air does not resist its motion. A pendu- 
lum, set in motion, in an exhausted vessel, will continue to 
swing, without the help of clock work, for a whole day, be- 
cause there is nothing to resist its perpetual motion, but the 
small friction at the point where it is suspended, and gravity; 

26. We see, then, that it is the resistance of the air, of fric* 
tion, and of gravity, which causes bodies once in motion to 
cease moving, or come to rest, and that dead matter, of itself, 
is equally incapable of causing its own motion, or its owb • 
rest. 

27. We have perpetual examples of the truth of this doc 
trine, in the moon, and other planets. These vast bodies 
move through spaces which are void of the obstacles of air 
and friction, and their motions are the same that they were 
thousands of years ago, or at the beginning of creation. 

28. Attji ACTION. — ^By attraction is meant that property, 
or quality in the particles of bodies, which make them tend 
toward each other. 

29. We know that substances are composed of small 
atoms or particles of matter, and that it is a collection of these, 
united together, that forms all the objects with which we are 
acquainted. Now, when we come to divide, or separate any 
substance into, parts, we do not find that its particles have 
been united or Kept together by glue, little nails, or any such 
mechanical means, but that they cling together by some 
power, not obvious to our senses. This power we call at- 
traction, but of its nature or ^ause, we are entirely ignorant 
Experiment and observation, however, demonstrate, that this 
power pervades all material things, and that under difierent 
modifications, it not only makes the particles of bodies adhere 
to each other, but is the cause which keeps the planets in 
their orbits as they pass through the heavens. 

30. Attraction has received diSerent names, according to 
the circumstances under which it acts. 

31. The force which keeps the particles of matter to- 

Why will atop spin, or a pendulum swings, longer in an exhausted 
vessel than in the air 1 What are the causes which resist the perpetual 
motion of bodies 1 Where have we an example of continued motion 
without the existence of air and friction 1 What is meant by attrac- 
tion^ What is known about the cause of attraction 1 Is -attraction 
eommon to all kinds of matter, dr not 1 What effect does this powe>r 
haw Vffion the planets 1 Why has attraction received different nami** 1 • 
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l^heT^ to form bodies, or masses, is called attraction of co- 
lesion That which inclines different masses towards each 
other, is called attraction of gravitation. That which 
causes liquids to rise in tubes, is called capillary attr actum. 
That ivhich forces the particles of substances of diffcrrent 
jdnds to unite, is known under the name of chemical at* 
traction. That which causes the needle to point constantly 
towards the poles of the earth is magnetic attraction ; and 
that which is excited by friction in certain substances, is 
known by the name of electrical attraction, 

32. The following illustrations, it is hoped, will make 
each kind of attraction distinct and obvious to the mind of 
the student. 

33. Atteaction of Cohesion acts only at insensible 
distances, as when the particles of bodies apparently touch 
-each other. 

34. Take two pieces of lead, of a round form, an inch in 
diameter, and two inches long ; ikittai one end of each, and 
jBQftke through it an eye-hole for a string. Make the other 
ends of each as smooth as possible, by cutting them with a 
sharp knife. If now the smooth surfaces be brought to- 
gether, with a slight turning pressure, they will adhere 
'With such force that two men can hardly pull them apart by 
the two strings. 

35. In like manner, two pieces of plate glass, when their 
surfaces are cleaned from dust, and they are pressed to- 
gether, will adhere with considerable force. Other smooth 
substances present the same phenomena. 

36. This kind of attraction is much stronger in some 
bodies than in others. Thus, it is stronger in the metals 
than in most other substances, and in some of the metals it 
is stronger than in others. In general, it is most powerful 
among the particles of solid bodies, weaker among those of 
liquids, and probably entirely wanting among elastic fluids, 
such as air, and the gases. 

37. Thus, a small iron wire will hold a suspended viceight 
ot many pounds, without having its particles separated ; the 



How many kinds of attraction are there 1 How does the attraction 
of cohesion operate 1 What is meant by attraction of gravitation 1 
What by capillary attraction 1 What by chemical attraction ? What 
is that which makes the needle point towards the pole 1 How is elco- 
trical attraction excited? Give an ex^ple of cohesive attraction 1 
Xn what substances is cohesive attraction the strongest 1 In what sub- 
itancd is it wcfftktstl 
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{m^hniif wnter are divided by it yerv tamU feiee, tnrluk 
those of air are still more easily moTed among each olhei. 
These different properties depend on the force of cohesion 
with which the several particles of these bodies are united. 

38. When the particles of fluids are left to arrange them- 
selves acofMrding to the laws of attraction, the bodies which 
they compose assume the form of a globe or ball 

39. I>rops of water thrown on an oiled sur&ce or on wax 
*— globcdesof mi^cury, — ^hail stones^— -a drop of water ad- 
hering to the end of the finger, — tears running down the 
cbeel^ and dew dr(^ on the leaves of plants, are all 
ejramples of this law of attraction. The manufacture of shot 
is also a striking illustration. The lead is melted and 
poured into a sieve, at the height of about two himdred feet 
i|rom the ground. The stream of lead, immediately after 
leaving the sieve, separates into round globules, which, be- 
fore they reach the ground, are cooled and become solid, 
and thus are formed me shot used by sportsmen. 

40. To account for the globular form in all these csises^ 
we have only to consider that the particles of matter are 
mutually attracted towards a common centre, and in liquids 
being free to move, they arrange themselves accordingly. 

41. In all figures except the globe, or ball, some of the 
particles must be nearer the centre 'than others. But in a 
body that is perfectljjr round, every part of the outside is 
exactly at the same distance from the centre 

42. Thus, the comers of a cube, or Fi& h 
square, are at much greater d^tances 
from the centre, than the sides, while the 
dxcumfiarenpe of a circle or ball is every 
whece at the same distance from it. This 
difference is shoMm by fig. 1, and it is 
quite obvious, that if the particles of 
matter are equally attracted towards the 
common centre, and are free to arrange 
themselves, no other figure could possibly be formed, since 
then every part of the outsiders equally attracted. 

43. The sun, earth, moon, and indeed all the heavenly 




Wkv^are the particles of fluids more easily sepiarated than those of 
BsUiiA 1 Win* liMrm do fluids take, when their partieles are left to their 
own arraaaement % Qive examples of this law. How is the elobular 
focrn whioE liquids assume aooounted for 1 If the particles of a body 
am fipse 4o mora, and are equally attracted towaros the cemre, whal 
must be its figurel Why must the figure be a flobel 
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ixKtm, are illustintio&s oi tbis law, and therefore were pro* 
kibly in so ^oft a state when first formed, as to allow their 
particles freely to arrange themselves accordingly. 

44. Attraction of Grayitation. — ^As the attracti<m of 
cohesion unites the particles of matter into masses or bodies, 
so the attraction of gravitation tends to force these masses 
towards each other, to form those of still greater dimensions. 
The term gf'avitation, does not here strictly refer to the 
weight of boidies, but to the attraction of the masses of matter 
towards each other* whether downwards, upwards, or hori- 
zontally. 

45. The attraction of gravitation is mutual, since all 
bodies not only attract other bodies, but are themselves at- 
tracted. 

46. Two cannon balls, when suspended by 
long cords, so as t6 hang quite near each other, 
are found to exert a mutual attraction, so that 
neither of the cords is exactly perpendicular 
but they approach each other, as in fig. 2. 

47. In the same manner, the heavenly bo- 
dies, when they approach each other, are drawn 
out of the line of their paths, or orbits, by mu- 
tual attraction. 

48. The foi^e of attraction increases in pro- 
portion as bodies approach each other, and by 
the same law it must diminish in proportion as 
they recede from each other. 

49. Attraction, in technical language, is in- 
versely as the squares of the distances between 
the two bodies. That is, in proportion as the 
square of the distance increases, in the same 
proportion attraction decreases, and so the contrary. Thus, 
if at the distance of 2 feet, the attraction be equal to 4 pounds, 
at the distance of 4 feet, it will be only 1 pound ; for the 
square of 2 is 4, and the square of 4 is 16, which is 4 times 
the square of 2. On the contrary, if the attraction at the* 
distance of 6 feet.be 3 pounds, at the distance of 2 feet it 
will- be 9 times as much, or 27 pounds, because 36, the 
square of 6, is equal to 9 times 4, the square of 2. 

What great natural bodies are examples of this law 1 What is meant 
b]r attraction of gravitation 1 Can one body attract another without 
being itself aUracted 1 How is it proved that bodies attract each other 1 
By what law, or rule, does the fiuroe of attraction increase 1 GHvs an 
ozample of this rule. 
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S0« !%• iotmmitj of %ht is fomi to uKinmae aad «r 
miottli in tht same propordon. Thua, if a Iboard a foot 
square, be pkeed at tne dutaiiee of one foot fir£tm a candle, 
jt will he feund to hide the light from another lyoaid of two 
feet square, at the distance of two feet from the candle. Now 
a board of two feet square is just four times as large as one 
of one foot square, and Uierefore the light at double the dis« 
tanj^e bein^ spread over 4 times tfaa snr&ce, has only one 
fourth the intensity. 

51. The ezpe- Fif.9. 
riment may be ea- 
sily tried, or may 
b9 readily under- 
stood by fig. 3, 
where c repre- C 
se»t$ th$ isandle, 
A, the small 

board, and B the large one; B being ibur times the site 
of A 

The force of the attraction of gravitation, is in proportion 
to the quantity of matter the attracting body ccmtams. 

Some bodies of the same bulk contain a much greater 
quantity of matter than others : thus, a pieco of lead con- 
tains about twelve times as much matter as a piece of cork 
of the same dimensions, and therefore a piece of lead of any 
givei^ size, and a piece of cork twelve times as large, will 
attract each other ecjually. 

52. CAPiUiART Attraction. — The force by which 
small tubes, or porous substances, raise liquids above their, 
leve]% is called capillary attraction. 

If a small glass tube be placed in water, the water on the 
inside will be raised above the level of that ou the outside of 
the tube. The cause of this seems to be nothing more than 
the ordinary attraction of the particles of Ddatter for each 
other. The sides of a small orifice are so near each oth^, 
as to attract the particles of the fluid on their opposite sides, 
and as all attraction is strongest in the directicm of the 



How is it shown that the intensitjr of li^ht increases and diminishes 
in the same proportion as the attraction of matter 1 Do bodies aUract 
in pro|K>rtion to bulk, or quantity of matter ? What would be the dif- 
ference of attraction between a cubic inch of lead, and a cubic inch of 
cork 1 Why would there be so much difierence 1 What is meant by 
capillaiy attraction 1 How is this kind of attraction iUostratsd witr 
a^asstubel 
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pifaalBBt qmuoAy of mstt^, the water hs raised upwards, or 
UkAe directkn of the ipogth of the tube. On the outside 
of the tube, the opposite surfaces, it is obvious, cannot act 
on the same column of water, and therefore the influence 
of attraction is here hardly perceptible in raising the fluid. 
This seems to be the reason why the fluid rises higher on 
the inside than on the outside of the tube. 

53. A great variety of porous substances are capable of 
this kind of attraction. If a piece of sponge or a lump of 
sugiir be placed^ so that its lowest corner touches the water, 
the fluid will rise up and wet the whole mass. In the same 
manner, the wick of a lamp will carry up the oil to supply 
the flame, though the flame is several inches above the level 
of the oil. If the end of a towel happens to be left in a 
basin of water, it will empty the basin of its contents. And 
on the same principle, when a dry wedge of wood is driven 
into the crevice of a rock, and afterwards moistened with 
water, as when the rain Mis upon.it, it will absorb the 
water, swell, and sometimes split the rock. In Germany, 
mill-stone quarries are worked in this mamier. 

54. Chemical Attkaction takes place between the 
particles of substances of difierent kinds, and unites them^ 
into one compound. 

•55. This species of attraction takes place only between 
the particles of certain substances, and is not, therefore, a 
universal property. It is also known under the name of 
chemical affinity, because it is said, that the particles of sub* 
stances having an affinity between them, will unite, while 
those having no affinity for each othe^ do not readily enter 
into union. 

56. There seems, indeed, in this respect, to be very sin- 
gular preferences, and dislikes, existinfif among the particlA 
of matter. Thus, if a piece of marble be throvim into sul- 
phuric acid, their particles will unite with great rapidity 
and commotion, and there will result a compound differing 
in all respects from the acid or the marble. But if a piece 
of glass, quartz, gold, or silver, be thrown into the acid, no 
chaage is pftduced on either, because their particles have 
no affinity. 

Why does the water rise higher in thertube than it does on the out^ 
nde 1 Give some common illustrations of this principle. What is the 
effBct of chemical attraction 1 By what other name is this kind of at- 
tfietaoB known % What effect is produced when marble and sulphuric 
•M toe brought together 1 What is the effect when glass and this 
aeid are brought tog^her 1 What m the naatm of this diffnenee 1 
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Sulphur and quicksilvier, when heated together, will feinn 
a beautiful red compound, known under the name of vet' 
milion, and which has none of the qualities of. sulphur or 
quicksilver. 

57. Oil and water have no affinity for each other, but 
potash has an attraction for both, and therefore oil and water 
will unite when potash is mixed with tbem. In this man« 
ner, the well known article called soap is formed. But the 
potash has a stronger attraction for an acid than it has for 
either the oil or the water.; and therefore when soap is 
mixed with an acid, the potash leaves the oil, and unites 
with the acid, thus destroying the old compound, and at the 
same instant forming a'new one. The same happens when 
soap is dissolved in any water containing an acid, as the 
water of the sea, and of certain wells. The potash forsakes 
the oil, and unites with the acid, thus leaving the oil to rise 
to the surface of the water. Such waters are called hard, 
and will not wash, because the acid renders the potash a 
neutral substance. 

58. Magnetic Attraction. — There is a certain ore of 
iron, a piece of which, being suspended by a thread, will 
always turn one of its sides to the north. This is called the 
load-stone, or natural Magnet , and when it is brought near 
a piece of iron, or steel, a mutual attraction takes place, and 
under certain circumstances, the two bodies will come to- 
gether and adhere to each other. This is called Magnetic 
Attraction. When a piece of steel or iron is rubbed with 
a Magnet, the same virtue is communicated to the steel, and 
it will attract other pieces of steel, and if suspended by a 
string, one of its ends will constantly point towards the 
north, while the other, of course, points towards the south. 
This is called an artificial Magnet. The magnetic needle 
is a piece of steel, first touched with the loadstone, and then 
suspended, so as to turn easily on a point. By means of this 
instrument, the mariner guides his ship through the path- 
less ocean. See Magnetism. 

59. Electrical Attraction. — When a piece of glassy 
or sealing wax, is rubbed with the dry hand, nr a piece of 



How may oil and water be made to unite 1 What is the composi 
tion thus fonned called 1 How does an acid destroy this compound > 
What is the reason that hard water will not washi What is a na 
Cural magnet 1 What is meant by magnetic attraction 1 What is at 
artificial magnet 1 What is a magnetic needle 1 What is its use { 
What is meant by electrical 9Sit9eiion I 
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dethi «iid ikmk bdd towards aoy Itglit aabstence^ micli «i 
hair, or thread, the light body will be attracted by it, and 
will adhere for a moment to the glass or wax. The influ- 
mce which thas moves the light body is called JEUetricai 
Atir€tciion. When the light body has adhered to the sur- 
fiice of the glass for a moment, it is again thrown of!) or 
replied. And this is called JBUectrical Repulsioti, See EHec' 
tficity, 

60. We have thus described and illustrated all the uni- 
versal or inherent ]^roperties of bodies, and iiave also no- 
ticed the several km« of attraction which are peculiaXt 
namely, Chemical, Magnetic, and Electncal. There are 
still several properties to be mentioned Some of them 
belong to certain bodies in a peculiar degree, while other 
bodies possess them but slightly. Others belong exclusively 
Uy certain substances, and not at all to others. These 
properties are as follows. 

61. Density. — This property relates to the compactness 
of bodies, or the number of particles which a body contains 
within a given bulk. It is closeness of texture. Bodies 
which are most dense, are those which contain the least 
number of pores. Hence the density of the metals is much 
greater than the density of wood* Two bodies being of 
equal bulk, that which weighs most, is most dense. Some 
of the metals may have this quality increased by hammer- 
ing* by which their pores are filled up and their particles 
are brought nearer to each other. The density of air is 
incTeased by forcing more into a close vessel than it natu- 
ililly contained. 

62. Rarity. — This is the quality opposite to density, 
and means that the substance to which it is applied is po- 
rous, and light. Thus air, water, and ether, are rare sub- 
stances, while gold, lead, and platina, are dense bodies. 

63. Hardnbss. — This property is not in proportion, as 
might be expected, to the density of the substance, but to the 
force with which Uie particles of a body cohere, or keep 
their places. Qlass, for instance, will scratch gold or pla- 
tina, tnough these metals are much more df nse than glass. 
It is probable, therefore, that these metaJs contain the 

»■ -»— ^— ^-^^-.— ^ m i n i III .1 I ■»^-^— ■ 

What it electrical repulsion % What is density 1 What bodies are 
SMMt dense 1 How may this quality be increased m the metals 1 What 
is rarity 1 What are raze bodite 1 What are dense bodies 1 How 
dsM hardness dii&r from density 1 Why will glass scratch gold ^r 
pUUnal 
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greatest number of particles, but that those of the glass Ale 
more firmly fixed in their places. 

Some of the metals can be made hard or soft at pleasure. 
Thus steel when heated, and then suddenly cooled, becomes 
harder than glass, while if allowed to cool slowly, it is soft 
and dexible. 

64. Elasticity is that property in bodies by which, 
after being forcibly compressed or bent, they regain their 
original state when the force is removed. 

Some substances are highly elastic, while others want 
this property entirely. The separation of two bodies after 
impact, or striking together, is a proof that one or both are 
elastic. In genera], most hard and dense bodies, possess 
this quality in greater or less degree. Ivory, glass, marble, 
fiint, and ice, are elastic solids. An ivory ball, dropped 
upon a marble slab, will bound nearly to the height from 
which it fell, and no mark will be left on either. India 
rubber is exceedingly elastic, and on being thrown for- 
cibly against a hard body, will bound to an amazing 
distance. 

Putty, dough, and wet clay, are examples of the entire 
want of elasticity^ and if either of these be thrown against 
an impediment,, they will be flattened, stick to the place 
they touch, and never, like elastic bodies, regain their for- 
mer shapes. 

Among fluids, water, oil, and in general all such sub- 
stances as are denominated liquids, are nearly inelastic, 
while air and the gaseous fluids, are the most elastic of all 
bodies. 

65. Brittleness is the property which renders sub- 
stances easily broken, or separatea into irregular fragments. 
This property belongs chiefly to hard bodies. 

It does not appear that brittleness is entirely opposed to 
elasticity, since m many substances, both these properties 
are united. Glass is the standard, or type of brittleness, and 
yet a ball, or fine threads of this substance, are highly elas- 
tic, as may be seen by the bounding of the one, and the 
springring of the other. Brittleness often results from the 

What metal can be made hard or soft at pleasure 1 What is meant 
by elasticity 1 How is it known that bodies possess this property 1 
Mention several elastic solids. Give examples of inelastic solids. Do 
liquids possess this property 1 What are the most elastic of all sub- 
stances 1 What is brittleness? Are brittleness and elasticity ever 
ibund in the same substance % Give examples^ 
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Ueatm^t to which substances are submitted. Iron, steel, 
br^ss, and copper, become brittle when heated and suddenly 
cooled ; but if cooled slowly, they are not easily broken. 

66. Malleability. — Capability of being drawn under 
the hammer, or rolling press. This property belongs to 
some of the metals, but not to all, and is of yast importance 
to the arts and conveniences of life. 

The Malleable metals are, gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
some others. Antimony, bismuth, and cobalt, are brittle 
metals. Brittleness is therefore the opposite of malleability. 

Gold is the most malleable of all substances. It may be 
drawn under the hammer so thin that light may be seen 
through it Copper and silver are also exceedingly malle- 
able. 

67. Ductility, is that property in substances which ren- 
ders them susceptible of being drawn into wire. 

We should expect that the most malleable metals would 
also be the most ductile ; but experiment proves that this is 
not the case. Thus, tin and lead may be drawn into thin 
'eaves, but cannot be drawn into small wire. Gold is the 
most malleable of all the metals, but platina is the most 
ductile. Dr. WoUaston drew platina into threads not much 
larger than a spider's web. 

68. Tenacity, in common language called toughness^ 
refers to the force of cohesion among the particles of bodies. 
Tenacious bodies are not easily pulled apart. There is a 
remarkable difference in the tenacity of different substances. 
Some possess this property in a surprising degree, while 
others are torn asunder by the smallest force. 

Among the malleable metals,' i^on and steel are the most 
tenacious, while lead is the least so. Steel is by far the most 
tenacious of all known substances. A wire of this metal, 
no larger than the hundredth part of an inch in diameter, 
sustained a weight of 134 pounas, while a wire of platina of 
the same size would sustain a weight of only 16 pounds, 
and one of lead only 2 pounds. Steel wire will sustain 
39,000 feet of its own length without breaking. 

How are iron, steel, and brass, made brittle % What does mallea- 
bility mean ? What metals are malleable, and what ones are brittle 1 
Which is the most malleable metal 1 W^at is meant b^ ductility 1 
Are the most malleable metals the most ductile 1 What is meant by 
tenacity? From what does thiq property arise 1 What metals are 
most tenacious? What proportion does tne tenacity of steel bear to 
that of platina and lead 1 
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69. R<CA#iTVLATfoir. — The cmnmoQ, or esBeHtml pro* 
perties of bodies, are, Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, 
Divisibility, Inertia, and Attraction. Attraction is of several 
kinds, namely, Attraction of cohesion, Attraction of gravita- 
tion. Capillary attraction. Chemical attraction. Magnetic at* 
traction, and Electrical attraction. 

70. The peculiar properties of bodies are. Density, Rari- 
ty, Hardness, Elasticity, Brittleness, Malleability, Ductility, 
and Tenacity. 

Force or Gravity. 

71. The force by which bodies are drawn towards each 
other in the mass, and by which they descend towards the 
earth when suspended or let &11 from a height, is called the 
force of gravity, (43.) 

72. The attraction which the earth exerts on ail bodies 
near its sarface, is called terrestrial gravity , and the force 
with which any substance is drawn downwards, is called its 
weight 

73. All Billing bodies tend downwards towards the centre 
of the earth, in a straight line from the point where they arc 
let fall. If then a body be let fell in any part of the world, 
the line of its direction will be perpendicular to the earth's 
surface. It follows, therefore, Uiat two felling bodies, on 
opposite parts of the earth, mutually fall towards each other. 

74. Suppose a cannon ball to be disengaged from a height 
opposite to us, on the other side of. the earth, its motion in 
respect to us, would be upward, while the downward motion 
from where we stand, would be upward in respect to those 
who stand opposite to us, on the other side of the earth. 

75. In like manner, if the falling body be a quarter, in- 
stead of half the distance round the earth from us, its line 
of direction would be directly across, or at right angles with 
the line already supposed. 

What are the essentialpropertiefl of bodies 1 How many kinds of 
attraction are there 1 What arc the peculiar properties of bodies 1 
What is ffravity 1 What is terrestrial gravity 1 To what point in the 
earth do Ming bodies tend % In what direction will two falline; bo- 
dies from opposite parts of the earth tend, in respect to each other T In 
what direction will one fiom half way between them meet their 
*ine1 
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76. This will be readily 
understood by fig. 4, where 
the circle is supposed to be 
the circumference of the 
earth, a, the ball falling to- 
wards its upper surface, 
where we stand ; ^, a ball 
filing towards the oppo- 
site side of the earth, but 
ascending in respect to us ; 
and d, a ball descending at 
the distance of a quarter of 
the circle, from the other 
two, and crossing the line 
of their direction at right 
angles. _ 

77. It will be obvious, 

therefore, that what vye call up and dgwn are merely relative 
terms, and that what is down in respect to us, is up in re- 
spect to those who live on the opposite side of the earth, and 
so the contrary. Consequently, down every where means to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and ttp from the centre of the 
earth ; because all bodies descend towards the earth's centre, 
firom whatever part they are let fall. This will be apparent 
when we consider, that as the earth turns over every 24 
hours, we are carried with it through the points a, d, and ^, 
fig. 4 ; and therefore, if a ball is supposed to fall from the 
point a, say at 12 o'clock, and the same ball to fall again 
from the same point above the earth, at 6 o'clock, the two 
lines of direction will be at right angles, as represented in 
the figure, for that part of the earth which was under a at 
12 o'clock, will be under d ot Q o'clock, the earth having 
in that time performed one quarter of its daily revolution. 
At 12 o'clock at night, if the ball be supposed to fall again, 
its line of direction will be at right angles with that of its 
last descent, and consequently it will ascend in respect to 
the point on which it fell 12 hours before, because the earth 
would have then gone through one half her daily rotation, 
and the point a would be at b. 

How is this shown by the fi^re 1 Are the terms up and davm reU- 
ti^e, or positive, in their meaning ? What is understood by dotim in 
any part of the earth ? Suppose a ball be let fall at 13 and then at 6 
o'clock, in what direction would the lines of their descent meet each 
other t Suppose two balls to descend from opposite sides of the earth, 
what woula oe their direction in respect to each other 1 
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The velocity or rapidity of every fiilling body, ib uok 
formiy accelerated, or increased, in its approach towazdi 
the earth, from whatever height it &lls. 

78. If a rocic is rolled from a steep mountain, its motion 
is at first slow and gentle, bat as it proceeds downward, it 
moves with perpetually increased velocity, seeming to gath* 
er fresh speed every moment, until its Ibrce is such that 
every obstacle is overcome ; trees and rocks are beat from 
its path, and its motion does not cease until it has rolled to 
a great distance on the plain. 

Velooity of Falling Bodies. 

79. The same principle of increased velocity as bodies 
descend from a height, is curiously illustrated by pouring 
molasses or thick syrup from an elevation to the ground. 
The bulky stream, of perhaps two inches in diameter, where 
it leaves the vessel, as it descends, is reduced to the size of 
a straw, or knitting needle; but what it wants in bulk is 
made up in velocity, for the small stream at the ground, 
will fill a vessel just as soon as the large one at the outlet. 

80. For the same reason, a man may leap from a chair 
without danger, but if he jumps from the house top, his 
velocity becomes so much increased, before he reaches the 
ground, as to endanger his life by the blow. 

It is found by experiment, that the motion of a falling 
body is increased, or accelerated, in regular. mathematical 
proportions. 

81. These increased proportions dp not depend on the 
increased weight of the body, because it approaches nearer 
the centre of the earth, but on the constant operation of the 
force of gravity, which perpetually gives new impulses to 
the falling body, and increases its velocity. 

82. It has been ascertained by experiment, that a body, 
fiilling freely, and without resistance, passes through a space 
of 16 feet and 1 inch during the first second of time. Leav- 
ing out the inch, which is not necessary for our present 
purpose, the ratio of descent is as follows. 

83. If the height through which a body falls in one se* 
cond of time be known, the height which it falls ih any 
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What is said concerning the motions of falling bodies 1 How it 
this increased Telocity illustrated 1 Why is there any more danger in 
jumping from the house top than from a chair 1 What number of fetlt 
dues a Hilling body pass through. 
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nropofled time' may he computed. For since the height is 
proportional to the square of the time, the height through 
which it will fall in two seconds wiU be four times that 
which it &ll8 through in one second. In three seconds it 
will &11 through nine times that space ; in four seconds, 
sixteen times that of the first second ; in Jh>e seconds, twenty- 
five times, and so on in this proportion. 

84. The following, therefore, is a general rule to find 
the height through which a body will fall in any given 
time. 

85. Rule. — Reduce the given time to seconds : take the 
square of the number of seconds in the time, ana multiply 
the. height through which the body falls in one second by 
that number, and the result will be the height sougl^. 

86. The following table exhibits the height and corres- 
ponding times as far as 10 seconds. 



Time 
Height 


1 
1 


2 
4 


3 

9 


4 
16 


5 
25 


6 
36 


7 
49 


8 
64 


9 
81 


10 
100 



87. Each unit in the upper row expresses a second of time, 
and each unit in those of the second row expresses the 
height through which a body falls freely in a second. 

88. Now, as the body falls at the rate of 16 feet during 
the first second, this number, according to the rule, multi* 
plied by the square of the time, that is, by the numbers ex- 
pressed in the second line, will show tne actual distance 
through which the body falls. 

89. Thus we have for the ^r«^ second 16 feet; for the 
ead o( the second, 4X16=64 feet; third, 9X16=144; fourth^ 
16X16=^256; fijfth, 25X16=400; siitth, 36X16=576; sev- 
enth, 49X16=784 ; and for the 10 seconds 1600 feet. 

90. If, on dropping a stone from a precipice, or into a 
well, we count the seconds from the instant of letting it fall 
until we hear it strike, we may readily estimate the height 
of the precipice, or the depth of the well. Thus, suppose it 
is 5 seconds in fallings then we only have to square the 
seconds, and multiply this by the distance the body falls in 
one second. We nave then 5X5=25, the square, which 
25X16=246 feet, the depth of the well. 

91. Thus it appears, that to ascertain the velocity with 

If a body fall from a certain heiffht in two seconds, what proportion 
Id this wiU it fall in four seconds 1 What is the rule by which the 
Ught from which a body falls may be found 1 How many feet does 
a body fall in one second 1 How many feet wiU a body fall in warn 
>nai. 
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which a body fitUs in any giv» time, we must know how 
many feet it fell daring the first second. The velocity ac» 
quired in one second, and the space &llen through during 
that time, being the fundamental elements of the whole cai* 
culation^ and all that are necessary for the computation of 
the various circumstanced of falling bodiea 

92. The difficulty of calculatmg exactly the velocity of 
a falling body from an actual measurement of its height, 
and the time which it takes to reach the ground, is so great, 
that no accurate computation could be made from such an 
experiment. 

93. AtwooHs Machine. — This difficulty has, however, 
been overcome by a curious piece of machinery, invented 
for this purpose by Mr. Atwood. 



94. This machine consists 
of two upright posts of wood, 
fig. 5, with cross pieces, as 
shown in the figure. The 
weights A and B, are of the 
same size, and made to balance 
ea^h other very exactly, and 
are connected by the thread 
which passes over the wheel 
C F is a ring through which 
the weight A passes, and Gib M 
a stage on which the weight 
rests in its descent. The rin^ 
and stage both slide up and 
down, and are fixed at pleasure 
by thumb screws. The post 
H, is a graduated scale, and 
the pendulum K^ is kept in 
motion by clock-work* X, is a 
small bar of metal, weighing a 
quarter of an ounce, and long- 
er than the diameter of the 
ring F. 

95. When the machine is to 
oe used, the weight A is drawn 
up to the top of the scale, and 
the ring and stage are placed 
a certain number of inches 



Fig. 6. 




Is the velocity of a falling body calculated from actual measuremejDii 
or by a machine 1 Describe the operation of Mr. Atwood's maohiii* 
for ettimating the veloeitiei of iallinf bodies. 
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from each oilier. The small bar L, is then placed across 
the weight A, by means of which it is made slowly to de- 
mead. When it has descended to the ring, the small weiffht 
L, is taken off by the ring, and thus the two weights are left 
equal to each other. Now it must be observed, that the 
motion, and descent of the weight A, is entirely owing to 
the gravitating force of the weight L, until it arrives at the 
ring jP, when the action of gravity is suspended, and the 
large weight continues to move downwards to the stage, in 
consequence of the velocity it had acquired previously to 
that time. 

96< To comprehend-the accuracy of this machine, it must 
be understood that the velocities of gravitating bodies are 
supposed to be equal, whether they are large or small, this 
being the case when no calculation is made for the resistance 
of the air. Consequently, the weight of a quarter of an 
ounce placed on the large weight A, is a representative of 
all other solid descending bodies. The slowness of its de- 
scent, when compared with freely gravitating bodies, is only 
a convenience by which its motion can be accurately mea* 
sured, for it is the increase of velocity which the machine 
is designed to ascertain, and not the actiial velocity of falling 
bodies. 

97. Now it will be readily comprehended, that in this 
respect, it makes no difierence how slowly a body falls, pr<h 
vided it follow^ the same la/ws as other descending bodies, 
and it has already been stated, that all estimates on this sub- 
ject are made from the known distance a body descends 
during the first second of time. 

98. It follows, therefore, that if it can be ascertained, ex- 
actly, how much £sLSter a body falls during the third, fourth, 
or fifth second, than it did during the first second, by know- 
ing how far it fell during the first second, we should be able 
to estimate the distance it would &11 during all succeeding 
seconds. 

99. If, then, by means of a pendulum beating seconds^ 
the weight A should be found to descend a certain number 
of inches during the first second, and another certain number 
during the next second, and so on, the ratio of increased 
descent would be precisely ascertained, and could be easily 

After the small weight is taken off by the ring, why does the large 
might continue to descend 1 Does this machine show the actual ve- 
locity of a fidling body, or only its increase 1 

3» 
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applied to the fitlling of other hodiefl; and this is the use«to 
which this instrument is applied. 

100. By this machine, it can also be ascertained how 
much the actual velocity of a falling body depends on the 
force of gravity, and how much on acquired velocity, for 
the force of gravity gives motion to the descending weight 
only until it arrives at the ring, after which the motion it 
continued by the velocity it had before acquired. 

101. From experiments accurately misKie with this ma* 
chine, it has heen fully established, that if the time of a 
falling body be divided into equal parts, say into seconds* 
the spaces through which it M\s in each second, taken se- 
parately, will be as the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and so 
on, as already stated. To make this plain, suppose the 
times occupied by the falling^ body to be 1, 2, 8, and 4 se- 
conds ; then the spaces fallen through will be as the squares 
of these seconds, or times, viz. 1, 4, 9, and 16, the square of 
1 being 1, the square of 2 being 4, the square of 3, 9, and 
so on. The distance fallen through, therefore, during the 
second second, may be found, by taking 1, the distance cor- 
responding to one second, from 4, the distance corresponding 
to 2 seconds, and is therefore 3. For the third second, takrt 
4 from 9, and therefore the distance will be 5. For thw 
fourth second, take 9 from 16, and the distance will be 7 
and 80 on. During the first second, then, the body falls » 
certain distance ; during the next second, it falls three timer 
that distance ; during the third, five times the distance ; dur 
ing the fourth, seven times that distance, and so continualh 
in that proportion. , 

102. It will be readily conceived, that solid bodies &11 
ing from great heights, must ultimately acquire an amazinf- 
velocity by this proportion of increase. An ounce ball oi. 
lead, let fall from a certain height towards the earth, wouli 
thus acquire a force ten or twenty times as great as whet 
shot out of a rifle. By actual calculation, it has been foune 
that were the moon to lose her projectile force, which coun* 

How, does Mr. Atwood's machine show how much the celerity of • 
body depends upon gravity, and how much on acquired velocity^ 
Suppose the times of a falling body are as the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, what 
will be the numbers representing: the spaces through which it fklls 1 
Suppose a body falls 16 feet the first second, how far will it fall thd 
third second J Would it be possible for a rifle ball to acquire a greater 
forc6 by falling, than if shot from a rifle 1 How long would it tain 
the moon to come to the earth according: to the law of increased 
velocity 1 
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VirbalaBeas the earth's attraction, she would h\{ to the earth 
in four days and twenty hours, a distance of 240,000 miles. 
And were the earth's projectile force destroyed, it would 
Ml to the sun in sixty-four days and ten hours, a distance 
of 95,000,000 of miles. 

103. Every one knows by his own experience the differ- 
ent efiects of the same body j&lling from a c'reat or a small 
height. A boy will toss up his leaden bullet and catch it 
with his hand, but he soon learns, by its painful effects, not 
to thf ow it too high. The effects of hail-stones on window 
glass, animals, and vegetation, are often surprising, and 
sometimes calamitous illustrations of the velocity of fkUing 
bodies. 

104. It has been already stated, that the velocities of solid 
bodies falling from a given height, towards the earth, are 
equal, or iti other words, that aii ounce ball of lead will de- 
scend in the same time as a pound ball of lead. 

105. This is true in theory, but there is a slight differ- 
ence in this respect in favour of the velocity o{ the larger 
body, owing to the resistance of the atmosphere. We, how- 
ever, shall at present consider all solids of whatever size, 
as descending through the same spaces in the same times, 
this being exactly true when they pass without resistance. 

106. To comprehend the reason of this, we have only to 
consider, that the attraction of gravitation in acting on a 
mass of matter acts on every particle it contains ; and thus 
every particle is drawn down equally and with the same 
force. The effect of gravity, therefore, is in exact propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter the mass contains, and not in 
proportion to its bulk. A ball of lead of a foot in diameter, 
and one of wood of the same diameter, are obviously of the 
same bulk; but the lead will contain twelve particles of 
matter where the wood contains one, and consequently will 
be attracted with twelve times the force, and therefore will 
weigh twelve times as much. . 

107. Attraction proportionable to the quantity of mat- 
^r. — I^ then, bodies attract each other in proportion to the 
quantities' of matter they contain, it follows that if a mass 
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How long would it take the earth to fall to the sun 1 What fami- 
liar illustrations are given of the force acquired by the velocity of 
ftUing bodies 1 Will a small and large body fall through the same 
mce in the same time 1 On what parts of a mass of matter does thft 
ftffee of gravity act 1 Is the effect o^ gravity in profwrtimi to bulk, or 
quantity of matter 1 
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ot the ebrth Were donUed, the weights of all hodie^ on itg 
surface would also be doubled ; and if its quantity of matter 
were tripled, all bodies would weigh three times as much 
as they oo at present. 

108. It follows also, that two attracting bodies, when free 
to move, must approach each other mutually. If the two 
bodies contain like quantities of matter, their approach will 
be equally rapid, and tl^ey will move equal distances towards 
each other. But if the one be small and the other large, 
the small one will approach the other with a rapidity pro^ 
portioned to the less quantity of matter it contains. 

109. It is easy to conceive, that if a man in one boatpullft 
at a rope attached to another boat, the two boats, if of the 
same size, will move towards each other at the same rate; 
but if the one be large and the other small, the rapidity 
with which each moves will be in proportion to its size, the 
large one moving with as much less velocity as its size ia 
greater. 

11 0. A man in a boat pulling a rope attached to a ship, 
seems only to move the boat, but that he really moves the 
ship is certain, when it is considered, that a thousand boats 
pulling in the same manner would make the ship meet 
them half way. 

111. It appears, therefore, that an equal force acting on 
bodies containing different quantities of matter, move them 
with different velocities, and that these velocities are in an 
inverse proportion to their quantities of matter. 

112. In respect to equal forces, it is obvious that in the 
case of the ship and single boat, they were moved towards 
each other by the same force, that . is, the force of a man 
pulling by a rope. The same principle holds in respect lo 
attraction, for all bodies attract each other equally, accord- 
ing to the quantities of matter they contain, and since all at- 
traction is mutual^ no body attracts another with a greater 
force than that by which it is attracted. 

1 13. Suppose a body to be placed at a distance from the 
earth, weighing two hundred pounds; the earth would then 
attract the body with a force equal to two hundred pounds^ 

Were the mass of the earth doubled, how much more should wo 
weig:h than we do now 1 Suppose one body moving towards another, 
three times as large, by the force of gravity, what would be their pro- 
portional Velocities'? How is ^his illustrated 1 Does a large body at- 
tract a smAll one 'with any more force than it is attracted 1 Suppose a 
body weighing 900 pounas to be placed at a distance from the eartl^ 
with how ttuoi force does the earth attract the body 1 



aod die body would attract the earth with an equal fcKree, 
otherwise their attractioii would not be equal and mutual. 
Another body weighing ten pounds, would be attracted with 
a force equal to ten pounds, and so of all bodies according 
to the quantity of matter they contain ; each body being at- 
tracted by the earth with a force equal to its own weight, 
and attracting the earth with an equal force. 

1 14. If, for example, two boats be connected by a rope, 
and a man in one of them pulls with a force equal to 100 
pounds, it is plain that the force on each vessel would be 
100 pounds. For, if the rope were thrown over a pulley, 
and a man were to puU at one end with a force of 100 poundis, 
it is plain it would take 1 00 pounds at the other end to balance. 

115. Attracting bodies approOfCh each other, — It is in- 
ferred from the above principles, that all attracting bo- 
dies which are free to move, mutually approach each other, 
and therefore that the earth moves towards every body 
which is raised from its surface, with a velocity and to a 
distance proportional to the quantity of matter, thus elevated 
from its surface* But the velocity of the earth being as 
many times less than that of the falling body as its mass is 
greater, it follows that its motion is not perceptible to us. 

116. The following calculation will show what an im- 
mense mass of matter it would take, to disturb the earth's 
gra,vity in a perceptible manner. 

117. If a ball of earth equal in diameter to the tenth part 
of a mile, were placed at the distance of the tenth part of a 
mile from the earth's surface, the attracting powers of the 
two bodies would be in the ratio of about 512 millions of 
millions to one. For the earth's diameter being about 8000 
miles, the two bodies would bear to each other about this 
proportion. Consequently, if the tenth part of a mile were 
divided into 512 millions of millions of equal parts, one of 
these parts would be nearly the space through which the 
earth would move towards the felling body. Now, in the 
tenth part of a mile there are about 6400 inches, conse- 
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With what force does the body attract the earth 1 Suppose a man in 
one boat, puUi with a force of 100 pounds at a rope fastened to another 
boat, what would be the force on each boat 1 How is this illustrated ^ 
Suppose the bodyfalls towards the earth, is the earth set in motion by 
its attraction 1 Why is not the earth's motion towards it perceptible 1 
What distance would a body, the tenth part of a mile in diameter, 
pHu^ at the distance of a tenth part of a mile, attract the earth to* 
wtedstt^ 
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quently this niimber must be divided into 512 millions of 
millions of parts, which would give the eighty thousand 
millionth part of an inch through which the earth would 
more to meet a body the tenth part of a mile in diameter. 

Ascent of Bodies. 

t 118. Having now explained and illustrated the influence 
of gravity on bodies moving downward and horizontally, it 
remains to show how matter is influenced by the same 
power when bodies are moved upward, or contrary to the 
force of gravity. 

What has been stated in respect to the velocity of ^^^ 
&lling bodies is exactly reversed in respect to those 
which are thrown upwards, for as the motion of a 
&lling body is increased by the action of gravity, so ^ 
is it retarded by the same force when thrown up- 
wards. 

A bullet shot upwards, every instant loses a part 
of its velocity, until having arrived at the highest 
point from whence it was thrown, it then returns 
again to the earth. 

The same law that governs a descending body, 
governs an ascending one, only that their motions jf 
are reversed; '^ 

The same ratio is observed to whatever distance 
the ball is propelled, or as the height to which it is 
thrown may be estimated from the space it passes 
through during the first second, so its returning ve- 
locity is in a like ratio to the height to which it was 
sent 

This will be understood by fig. 6. Suppose a 
ball to be propelled from the point a, with a force 
which would carry it to the point b in the first se- 
cond, to c in the next, and to d in the third second. . 
It would then remain nearly stationary for an in- 
stant, and in returning, woula pass through exactly 
the same spaces in the same times, only that its di- 
rection would be reversed. Thus it will fall from 
d to c, in the first second, to ( in the next, and to a 
in the third. 

Now the force of a moving body is as its velocity d 
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What effect does the force of gravity have on bodies moving up«. 
ward 't Are upward and downward motion governed by the same 
laws 'i Explain fig. 6. 
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tod its quantity of matter, and hence the same ball will fall 
with exactly the same force that it rises. For •instance, a 
ball shot out of a rifle, with a force sufficient to overcome a 
certain impediment, on returning, would again orercome 
*he same impediment. 

Fall of Light Bodies. 

119. It has been stated that the earth's attraction acts 
equally on all bodies, containing equal quantities of matter, 
and that in vacuo, all bodies, whether large or small, de- 
scend from the same heights in the same time. 

120. There is, however, a great diflerence in the quanti- 
ties of matter which bodies 6f the same bulk contain, and 
consequently a difference, in the resistance which they meet 
with in passing through the air. 

121. rfow, the fall of a body containing a large quantity 
of matter in a small bulk, meets with little comparative re- 
sistance, while the fall of another, containing the same 
quantity of matter, but of larger size, meets with more in 
comparison, for it is easy to see that two bodies of the same 
size meet with exactly the same actual resistance. Thus, if 
we let fall a ball of lead, and another of cork, of two inches 
m diameter each, the lead will reach the ground before the 
cork, because, though meeting with the same resistance, 
the lead has the greatest power of overcoming it. 

122. This, however, does not affect the truth of the ge- 
neral law already established, that the weights of bodies 
are as the quantities of matter they contain. It only shows 
that the pressure of the atmosphere prevents bulkjr and 
porous substances from filing with the same velocity as 
those which are compact or dense. 

123. Were the atmosphere removed, all bodies, whether 
light or heavy, large or small, would descend with the same 
velocity. This fact has been ascertained by experiment in 
the following manner : 

124. The air pump is an instrument, by means of which 
the air can be pumped out of a close vessel, as will be seen 
under the article Pneumatics. Taking this for granted at 
present, the experiment is made in the following manner : 

What is the diiTerence between the upward and returning velocity 
of the same body 1 Why will not a sack of feathers and a stone of the 
same size fall through the air in the same time 1 Does this affect the truth 
af the general law, ihat the weights of bodies are as their quantities of 
matter! What would be the effect on the fall of light and heavy bo- 
dies, were the atmosphere removed 1 
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IS5< On tke plate of the air pump A, 

Elace the tall jeur B^ which is open at the 
ottom, and has a brass coTer fitted closely 
to the top. Through the cover let a wire 
pass, air tight, having a small cross at the 
lower end. On each side of this cross, 
place a little sta^e, and so contrive them 
that by turning the wire by the handle C, 
these stages shall be upset. On one of the 
stages place a guinea or any other heavy 
body, and on the other place a feather. 
When this is arranged, let the air be ex- 
hausted from the jar by the pump, and then 
turn the handle C, so that tne guinea and 
feather may fall from their places, and it 
will be found that they will both strike the 
plate at the same instant. Thus is it de- 
monstrated, that were it not for the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere, a bag of feathers 
and one of guineas would fall mm a given 
height with the same velocity and in the 
same time. 

Motion. 

126. Motion maybe defined, a continued change of place 
with regard to a fixed point. 

127. Without motion there would be no rising or setting 
ot the sun — no change of seasons — no fall of rain — no build- 
ing of houses, and finally no animal life. Nothing can be 
done without motion, and therefore without it, th^ whole 
universe would be at rest and dead. 

128. In the language of philosophy, the power which 
. puts a body in motion, is called force. Thus it is the force 

of gravity that overcomes the inertia of bodies, and draws 
them towards the earth. The force of water and steam gives 
motion to machinery, &c. 

129. For the sake of convenience, and accuracy in -the 
application of terms, motion is divided into two kinds, viz. : 
absolute and relatvoe, * 

% 
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How is it proved that a feather and a guinea will fall through equal 
spaces in the same time, where there is no resistance 1 How will you 
define motion % What would be the consequence, were all motion to 
cease 1 What is that power called which puts a body in motion 1 
How is motion divided 1 
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130. Absolute inotioii is a ch«tfe of pbce with regsid to 
a fixed point, and is estimated without reference to the mo- 
tion of any other body. When a man rides along the street, 
or when a vessel sails through the water; they are both in 
absolute motion. 

131. Relative motion, is a change of place in a body, 
with respect to another body, also in motion, and is esti- 
mated from that other body, exactly as absolute motion is 
from a fixed point. 

132. The absolute velocity of the earth in its orbit from 
west to east, is 68,000 miles in an hour ; that of Mars, in 
the same direction, is 55,000 miles per hour. The earth's 
relative velocity; in this case, is 13,000 miles per hour from 
west to east. That of Mars, comparatively, is 13,000 miles 
from east to west, because the earth leaves Mars that dis- 
tance behind her, as she would leave a fixed point. 

133. Rest^ in the common meaning of the term, is the 
opposite of motion, but it is obvious, that rest is often a rela- 
tive term, since an object may be perfectly at rest with 
respect to some things, and in rapid motion in respect to 
others. Thus, a man sitting on the deck of a steam-boat, 
may move at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, with i;^spect 
to the land, and still be at rest with respect to the boat. And 
so, if another man was running on, the deck of the same boat 
at the rate of fifteen miles the hour in a contrary direction, 
he would be stationary in respect to a fixed point, and still 
be running with all his might, with respect to the boat. 

Velocity of Motion. 

134. Velocity is the rate of motion at which a body 
moves from one place to another. 

135. Velocity is independent of the weight or magnitude 
of the moving body. Thus a cannon ball and a musket 
baU, both fiying at the rate of a thousand feet in a second, 
have the same velocities. 

136. Velocity is said to be uniform^ when the moving 
body passes over equal spaces in equal times. If a steam- 
boat moves at the rate of ten miles every hour, her velocity 
is uniform. The revolution of the earth from west to east 
is a perpetual example of uniform motion. 

What is absolute motion 1 What is relative motion ? What is the 
earth's relative velocity in respect to Mars 1 In what req>ea is a man 
in a steam4K)at at rest, and in what respect docs hfi move 1 What is 
velocity 1 When it velocity uniform » 

4 
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137. Velocity is accelerated, when the rate of motion is 
constantly increased, and the moving body passes through 
unequal spaces in equal times. Thus, when a falling body 
moves sixteen feet during the first second, and forty-eight 
feet during the next second, and so on,, its velocity is accele- 
rated. A body falling from a height freely through the air, 
B the most perfect example of this kind of velocity. 

138. Reta/rded velocity, is when the rate of motion of the 
Dody is constantly decreased, and it is made to move slower 
and slower. A ball thrown upwards into the air, has its 
velocity constantly retarded by the attraction of gravitation, 
and consequently, it moves slower every moment. 

Force, or Momentum of Moving Bodies. 

139. The velocities of bodies are equal, when they pass 
over equal spaces in the same time ; but the force with 
which bodies, moving at the same rate, overcome impedi- 
ments, is in proportion to the quantity of matter they contain. 
This power, or force, is called the momentum of the moving 
body. 

140. Thus, if two bodies of the same weight move with 
the same velocity, their momenta will be equal. 

141. Two vessels, each of a hundred tons, sailing at tho 
rate of six miles an hour, would overcome the same impedi- 
ments, or be stopped by the same obstructions. Their mo- 
menta would therefore be the same. 

142. The force, or momentum of a moving body, is in 
proportion to its quantity of matter, and its velocity. 

143. A large body moving slowly, may have less mo- 
mentum than a small one moving rapidly. Thus, a bullet,* 
shot out of a gun, moves with much greater force than a 
stone thrown by the hand. The momentum of a body is 
found by multiplying its quantity of matter by its velocity. 

. 144. Thus, if the velocity be 2, and the weight 2, the mo- 
mentum will be 4. If the velocity be 6, and the weight of 
the body 4, fhe momentum will be 24. 

145. If a moving body strikes an impediment, the force 
tvith which it strikes, and. the resistance of the impediment. 

When is velocity accelerated 1 Oive illustrations of these two kinds 
of velocity. What is meant by retarded velocity ? Give an example 
of retarded velocity. What is meant by the motrentum of a body 1 
, When will the momenta of two bodies be equal ? Give an *»xample, 
Wlien has a small body more momentum than a large one 1 By wnal 
rule; is ibe momentum of a body found 1 
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sre eqm]. Thus, if a boy ihrovr bis bsH agfanst the sid^ 
of the bouBe, with the force of 3, the house resista it with 
va equal force, and ihe ball rebounda If he throin it 
Bgaiost a pane of glass with, the same force, the glass har- 
iag only the power of 2 to resist, the ball will go through 
the glass, still retaioing: one third of ils force. 

i46i Action and re-aetion equal. — From obseirationi 
made on the effects of bodies striking each other, it is found 
that actioQ and re-action are equal ; or, in other word^ that 
force and resistance are equal. Thns, when a moving body 
Btiikes one that is at rest, the body at rest returns the blow 
with equal force. 

This is illustrated by the well known &ct, that if tiro 
persons strike their heads tog^her, one being Id motion, 
and the other at test, they are both equally hurt 

147. The philosophy of action and re-action is Snely illus- 
trated by a number of iyory balls, suspended by threads, a« 
in fig. 10, BO as to touch each F>S. tO- 

other. If the ball a be drawn 
from the perpendicular, and 
then let &11, so as to strike the 
one next to it. the motion of the 
ialliug ball will be communi. 
cated through the whole series, 
from one to the other. Nods of 
the balls, except /, will, how- 
ever, appear to move. This 
will be understood, when we 
consider that the re-action of b, 
is just equal to the action of a, 
and that each of the other balls,, 
hi like manner, acts, and re- 
acts, on the other, until the mo- . 

tioD of a arrives at f, which, having no impediment, or 
nothing- to act upon, is itself put in motion. It is, therefore, 
re-actioD, which causes all the balls, except f, to remain at 
rest. 

148, It is by a modification of the same principle, thitt 
rockets are impelled through the air. The stream of ex- 
panded air, or the iire, which is ^milled from the lower end 

When a movine^ l>o<}v itrikes nn impedimenl, which racuTCS tha 
cnaieM shock 1 WliM is the lav of action and re-actioDi Howls 
Uii iUudraisd 1 Wben one of the ivtHy I»Ub Mrika* the oUwr, wigr 
Imi tha DMMt dUtant one only move J 
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of the rdckel, aoC only fuAen agunst the rocket HieiC bat 
agaiiuit the atmospheric air, which, re-acting agaiut the atf 
80 expanded, lende the rocket along. 

149. It was on account of not understanding the princi* 
pies of action and re-action, that the man undertook to make 
a fair wind for his pleasure boat, to be used whenever he 
wished to sail. He fixed an immense bellows, in the stern 
ci his boat, not doubting but the wind from it would carry 
Jbim along. But on making the experiment, he found that 
his boat went backwards instead of forwards. The reason 
is plain. The re-action of the atmosphere on the stream of 
wind from the bellows, before it reached the sail, moved 
the boat in a contrary direction. Had the sails received the 
whole force of the wind from the bellows, the boat would not 
have moved at all, for then, action and re-action would have 
been exactly ecjual, and it would have been like a man's at- 
tempting to raise himself over a fence by the straps of his 
boots. 

Reflected Motion. 

150. It has been stated that all bodies, when once set in 
motion, would continue to move straight forward, until some 
impediment, acting in a contrary direction, should bring 
them to rest; continued motion without impediment being a 
consequence of the inertia of matter. 

151. Such bodies are supposed to be acted upon by a sin- 
gle force, and that in the direction of the line in which they 
move. Thus, a ball sent out of a gun, or struck by a bat, 
turns neither to the right nor left, but makes a curve to- 
wards the earth, in consequence of another force, which is 
the attraction of gravitation, and hy which, together with 
the resistance of the atmosphere, it is finally brought to the 
ground. 

152. The kind of motion now to be considered, is thai 
which is produced when bodies are turned out of a straight 
line by some force, independent of gravity. 

153. A single force, or impulse, sends the body directl]! 
forward, but another force, not exactly coinciding with this 
will give it a new direction, and bend it out of its former 
course. 

On what principle are rockets impelled through the air 7 In the ex - 
periment with the boat and bellows, why did tlie boat more back 
"^ards 1 Why would it not have moved at all, had the sail receiTO^ 
all the wind fh>m the bellows 7 Suppose a body is acted on, and iiri 
m motion by a tingle foree, in what direction will it move 1 
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1S4 If; for instance, two moving bodies strike eneh other 
•bliqaefar^ they will both be thrown out of the line of their 
former direction. This is called reflected motion, because 
it observes the same laws as reflected light. 

155. The bounding of a ball ; the skij^ing of a stone 
over the smooth sur&ceof a pond ; and the oblique direction 
of an apple, when it touches a limb in its &11, are examples 
"J reflected motion. 

156. By experiments on this kind of motion, it is found, 
that moving bodies observe certain laws, in respect to the di- 
rection they take in rebounding from any impediment thev 
happen to strike. Thus, a ball, striking on the floor, or wsU 
of a room, makes the same angle in leaving the point where 
it sUrikes, that it does in approaching it 

157. Suppose a *, 

fig. 1 1, to be a marble Fig- !!• 

slab, or floor, and c to 
be an ivory ball, which 
has been thrown to- 
wards the floor in the 
direction of the line e 
f. ; it will rebound in *'' 
che direction of the line e d, thus making the two angles 
/and g exactly equal. 

158. If the ball approached the floor under a larger or 
smaller angle, its relx>und would observe the same rule. 
Thus, if it fell in the Pig. 19. 

line A k, fig. 12, its re- 
bound would be in the ^ ^ Jk 
line k i, and if it was ^ 
dropped perpendicu- . 
larly from / to A:, it 
would return Jn the 
same line to L The an- 
gle which the ball 
makes with the per» 
)»endicular I k, in its 
approach to the floor, is called the angle of incidence, and 





What is the motion called, when a )3ody is turned out of a straight 
tine by another force 1 What illustrations can yon give of refleOed 
Qotion 1 What laws are observed in reflected motion 1 Suppose a ball 
Vy^e thrown on the floor in a certain direction, what rule will it ob* 
^e in rebounding 'i What is the.angle called, which the ball — *'^ 
m approaching the floor 1 



thi^ whkk lit makfti in departuig from the floot in Ibftiiinc 
]}jf^ ift called the angle of refiecHam, and tlieae aoglee anr 
fUwaya equal to each other. 

Compound Motion. 

159; Compound motion is that motion ipriiich ie piodneed 
bf two ar more fbrces^ acting in diffnreDt directions, on the 
same body, at the same time. This will be feadily WKaer- 
sti9od by a diagram. 

160. Suppose the ball a, d F]f[.V^ 

figi 13, to. be moying witk 
a certain ydocity in the 
line b c» and suppose that 
at the instant when it came & 
to the point a, it should be 
struck ^th an equal force 
in the direction of ^ e, as 
it'cannot obey the direction 
of both these forces, it will 
take a coarse between 
th^m, and fly off in the di- 
rection of / 

l^L The reason of this 
is plain. The first force would carry the ball from ^ to c ; 
the second would carry it from dto e; and these two forces 
heittg equal, gives it a direction just half way between the 
two, and therefore it is sent towards / 

162. The line a/, is called the diagonal of the square^ 
and results from the cross forces, b and d, being equal to each 
otUier. If one of the moving forces is greater thou the 
other, then the diagonal line will be lengthened in the di' 
rection of the greater force, and instead m being the diago* 
nal of a square, it will become the diagonal of a parallelo* 
gram, or oblong square. 

What is the tngle called, which it makes iir leavinf; the floor 1 What 
is the difference between these angles 1 What is compound motioiit 
Suppose a ball, moving with a certain force, to be struck cvoaswisa 
with the same force, in what direction wUl it move ^ 
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a 




Ita SappMe the foTee ^ U, 

m the dtfectkm of a ^, 
should driYe the ball with 
twice the velocity of the ^ 
cross force c d, fie. 14, 
ibeo, the hall would go 
twice as hr from the line 
cd,9M from the line b a, 
and </ would be the di- ^ 

agonal of a parallelogram ^ 

whose length is double its breadth. 

164. Suppose a boat, in crossing a river, is rowed forward 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and the current of the river 
is at the scune rate, then the two cross forces will be equal, 
and the line of the boat will be the diagonal of a square, as 
in Sg. 13. But if the current be four miles an hour, and 
the progress of the boat forward only two miles an hour, 
then the boat will go down stream twice as fitst as she goes 
across the river, and her path will be the diagonal of a pa* 
rallelogram, as in fig. 14, and therefore to make the boat 
pass directly across the stream, it must be rowed towards 
some point higher up the stream than the landing place ; a 
iact well known to boatm^i. 

CiRcyLAR Motion. 

165. Circular motion is the motion of a body in a ring, or 
circle, and is produced by the action of two forces. By one 
of these forces, the moving body tends to fiy offin a straight 
line, while by the other it is drawn towards the centre, and 
thus it is made to revolve, or move round in a circle. 

166. The force by which a body tends to go off in a 
straight line, is called the centrifugal force ; that which 
keeps it from flying away, and draws it towards the centre, 
is called the centripetal force. 

167. Bodies moving in circles are constantly acted upon 
by these two forces. If the centrifugal force should cease, 
the moving body would no longer perform a circle, but 
Would directly approach the centre of its own motion. If 

■■■■ I ■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■—■■ ^I^WI ■■■111 ■■■ I I II ^^»i— i— ^M^^^— — — ^^■^»»^W^^— ^■^^— M^^^^^^— ^W^W^— ^MMII ■ ■ M^i— — —— 

Suppose it to be struck with half its former force, in what direction 
will It morel What is the line af fig. 13^ called 1 What is the line 
efj tjg. 14, called ? How are these figures illustrated 1 What is circu* 
lar motion 1 How is this motion produced 1 What is the centrifugal 
finrcel What is the centripetal force 1 Suppose the centrifiifal mno* 
siMrald cease, in what dti«etion woi;dd the body move t 
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the centripetal force shoald cease, the body would instantly 
beg^in to move off in a straight line, this being, as we have 
explained, the direction which all bodies take when acted 
on by a single force. 

168. This will be ojjvious Fig. 15. 
by fig. 15. Suppose a to be a 
cannon ball, tied with a string 
to the centre of a slab of smooth 
marble, and suppose an attempt 
be made to push this ball with 
the hand in the direction of b ; 
it is obvious that the strings 
would prevent its going to that 
point; but would keep it in 
the circle. In this case, the 
String is the centripetal force. 

169. Now suppose the ball 
to be kept revolving with rapidity, its velocity and weight 
will occasion its centrifugal force; and if the string were 
cut, when the ball was at the point c, for instance, this force 
would carry it off in the line towards h. 

170. The greater the velocity with which a body moves 
round in a circle, the greater will be the force with which, 
it will fly off in a right line. 

171. Thus, when one wishes to sling a stone to the great- 
est distance, he makes it whirl round with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity, before he lets it go. Before the invention of 
other warlike instruments, soldiers threw stones in this 
mc^nner, with great force, and dreadful effects. 

172. The line about which a body revolves, is called its 
axis of motion. The point round which it turns, or on 
which it rests, is called the centre of motion. In fig. 15, 
the point i, to which the string is fixed, is the centre of mc* 
tion. In the spinning top, a line through the centre of the 
handle to the point on wnich it turns, is the axis of motion. 

173. In the revolution of a wheel, that part which is al 
the greatest distance from the axis of motion, has the great- 
est velocity, and, consequently, the greatest centrifugal 
force. 



Suppose the centripetal force should cease, where would the body go 1 
Explain fig. 15. What constitutes the centriftigal force of a body 
moving round in a circle 1 How is this illustrated? What is the axis 
of motion 1 What is the centre of motion % (jrive illustrations. What 
part of a revolving wheel hat the greatest centrifugal force. 
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174. Suppose the wheel, fig. Fi|f. M. 
16, to retohre a certain number 
of times in a minute, the velocity 
of the end of the arm, at the 
point a, would be as much great- 
er than its middle at the point &, 
as its distance is greater from the 
axis of motion, because it moves 
in a larc^er circle, and conse- 
quently the centrifu^ force of 
the rim c, would, in like manner^ 
be as its distance from the centre 
of motion. 

175. Large wheels, which are designed to turn with great 
velocity, must, therefore, be made with corresponding 
strength, otherwise the centrifugal force will overcome the 
cohesive attraction, or the strength of the listenings, in which 
case the wheel will fly in pieces. This sometimes happens 
to the large grindstones naed in gun-&ctories, and the stone 
either flies away jpiece-meal, or breaks in the middle, to the 
great danger of the workmen. 

176. Were the diurnal velocity of the earth about seven* 
teen times greater than it is, those parts at the greatest dis- 
tance from its axis, would be^in to fly ofi* in straight line8« 
as the water does from a grindstone, when it is turned rap* 
idly. 

Cbntrb of Gravity. 

177. The centre of gravity, in any body or system of 
bodies, is that point upon which the body, or system of 
bodies, acted upon on)y by gravity, will balan^ itself in all 
positions. 

178. The centre of gravity, in a wheel made entirely of 
wood, and of equal thickness, would be exactly in the mid- 
dle, or in its ordinary centre of motion. But if one side of 
the wheel were made of iron, and the other part of wood, 
its centre of gravity would be changed to some point, aside 
from the centre of the wheel. 

Why 1 Why must large wheels, turning with great velocity, be 
Mrongiy madef What would be the consequence, were the Telocity of 
the eiurUi 17 times greater than it is 1 Where is the centre of gravity in 
a body 1 Where is the centre of erarity in a wheel, made of wood 1 
If one side is made of wood, and me other of iron, where is the centre 1 
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179. Thus, the centre ot gravity Fig. 17. 
in the wooden wheel, fig. 17, would 
be at the axis on which it turns ; but 
were the arm a, of iron, its centre 
of motion and of gravity would no 
longer be the same, but while the 
centre of motion remained as before, 
the centre of gravity would, fall to 
the point a. Thus the centre of 
motion and of gravity, though often 
at the same point, are not always so. 

180. When the body is shaped irregularly, or there are 
two or more bodies connected, the centre of gravity is the 
point on which they will balance without falling. 




Fig. 18. 



s< 





Fig. 19 




181. If the two balls, a and ^, fig. 

18, weigh each four pounds, the cen- 
tre of gravity will be a point on the 
bar equally distant from each. 

182. But if one of the balls be 
heavier than the other, then the cen- 
tre of gravity will, in proportion, ap- 
proach the larger ball. Thus, in ^%, 

19, if c weighs two pounds, and dL 
eight pounds, the centre of gravity will be four times the 
distance from c that it is from d, 

1 83. In a body of equal thickness, as a board, or a slab 
of marble, but otherwise of an irregular shape, the centre 
of gravity, may be found by suspending it, first from one 
point, and then from another, and marking, by means of a 
plumb line, the perpendicular ranges from the point of sus- 
pension. The centre of gravity will be the point wherv 
these two lines cross each other. 

Thus, if. 
the irregulf 
shaped piece 
of board, 

20, be sus- \ \ 
pended by \ ^..^ 
making a VH'^ 
hole through 
it at the point 



, if Fig. 2a 
ovular y'^'s^^^^ 

tt \ -K 



Fig. 21. 



Fig. 22. 




Is the centre of motion and of gravity always tbe samel Wbentwv 
bodies are connected, as by a bar between them wher« is the centre of 
gravity % 
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o^ and at the same point suspending the plumb line c, both 
board and line will hang in the position represented in the 
figure. Having marked this line across the board, let it be 
suspended again in the position of fig. 21, and the perpen- 
dicular line again marked. The point where these lines 
cross each other is the centre of gravity, as seen by fig. 22. 

184. It is often of great consequence, in the concerns of 
life, that the subject of gravity should be well considered, 
since the strength of buildings, and of machinery, often de- 
pends chiefly on the gravitating poijat; 

185. Common experience teaches, that a tall object, with 
a narrow base, or foundation, is easily overturned ; but com- 
mon experience does not teach the reason, for it is only by 
understanding principles, that practice improves experiment. 

186. An upright object will fall to the ground, when it 
leans so much that a perpendicular line from its centre of 
gravity falls beyond its base. A tall chimney, therefore, 
with a narrow foundation, such as are commonly built at the 
present day, will fall with a very slight inclination. 

187. Now, in falling, the centre of gravity passes through 
the part of a circle, the centre of which is at the extremity 
of the base on which the body stands. This will be com- 
prehended by ^^. 23. 

188. Suppose the figure to be a block Fig. 23. 
of marble, which is to be turned over, 
by lifling at the corner a, the corner d 
would be the centre of its motion, or 
the point on which it would turn. The 
centre of gravity, c, would, therefore, 
describe the part of a circle, of which 
the corner, d, is the centre. 

189. It will be obvious, after a little consideration, that 
the greatest diflficulty we should find in turning over a 
square block of marble, would be, in first raising up the cen- 
tre of gravity, for the resistance will constantly become less, 
in proportion as the point approaches a perpendicular line 
over the comer i, which, having passed, it will fall by its 
own gravity. 

In a board of irregular shape, by what method is the centre of grav- 
ity found 7 In what direction must the centre of ffravity be from the 
outside of the base, before the object will &11 1 In fcQling, the centre of 
gravity passes through part of a circle ; where is the centre of this cir> 
del In turning over a body, why does the force required constantly 
become less analess 1 
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190. The difficulty of taming over a body of a particular 
form, will be more strikingly illuatrated by tke figure of a 
triangle, or low pyramid. 

191. In fig. 2i» the centre of gravity is Fig.fil 
80 low, and the base so broa^ that in 
turning it over, a great p^roportion of its 
whole weight must be raised. Hence we 
see the firmness of the pyramid in theo- 
ry, and experience proves its truth f for 
buildings are found to withstand the ef-' 
fects of time, and the commotions of earthquakes, in propor- 
tion as they approach this figure. 

'the most ancient monuments of the art of buikiiag, now 
standing, the pyramids of Egfypt, are of this form. 

192. When a ball is rolled on a horizontal plane, the 
centre of gravity is not raised, but moves in a straight line 
parallel to the surface of the plane on which it rolls, and is 
consequently always directly over its centre of motion. . 

193. Suppose, fig. 25, a is the Pig. 96. 
plane on which the ball moves, b 
the line on which the centre of 
gravity moves, and c a plumb line, 
showing that the centre of gravity 
must always be exactly over the 
centre of motion, when the ball 
moves on a horizontal planer-then 
we shall see the reason why a ball 
moving on such a plane, will rest with equal firmness m 
any position, and why so little force is required to set it ia 
motion. For in no other figure does the centre of gravity 
describe a horizontal line over that of motion, in whatever 
direction the body is moved. 

194. If the plane is inclined downwards, the ball is in- 
stantly thrown into motion, because the centre of gravity then 
&ll8 forward of that of motion, or the point on which the 
ball rests. 

Why is there less force required to overturn a cube, or square, than 
a pyramid of the same weight 1 When a ball is rolled on a horizoii- 
tat plane, in what direction does the centre of gravity move 1 Explain 
£g. 25. Whydoes a baill on a horizontal plane rest equally well m all 
positions 1 Why does it move with little force 1 If the plane is in* 
«liiied downwacas, why does the ball roll in Uiat direction 1 
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195. This 18 explained hr fig. 26, Fig, 96, 
wfaere a is the point on Ifrhich the 
hftll rests, or the centre of motion, e 
the perpendicular line from the c^- 
tre of gravity as shown by the plumb 
weight e. 

If the plane is inclined upward, 
force is required to move the ball in 
that direction, because the centre oi 
gravity then &lls behind that of mo- 
tion, and therefore the centre of gravr 
ity has to be constantly lifted. This 
is also shown by fig. 26, only considering the ball to be 
moving up the inclined plane, instead of down it. 

196. From these principles, it will be readily understood^ 
why so much force is required to roll a heavy body, as a 
hogshead of sugar, for instance, up an inclined plane. The 
eentre of gravity &lling behind that' of motion, the weight is 
constantly acting against the force employed to raise the body. 




Fig. S7. 




Fig. 28. 



197. From what has been stated, it will 
6e understood, that the danger that a body 
will &11, is in proportion to the narrowness 
of its base, compared with the height of the 
eentre of gravity above the base. 

198. Thus, a tall body, sh&ped like ^g. 27, 
will fiill, if it leans but very slightly, for ihe 
centre of gravity being &r above the base, at 
«k is brought over the centre of motion, b, 
with little inclination, as .shown by the plumb 
iine. Whereas a body shaped like fig. 28, 
will not Ml until it leans much more, as again 
shown by the direction of the p]umb line. 

199. We may leam, from these compari- 
eons, that it is more dangerous to ride in a 
high carriage than in a low one, in propor- 
tion to the elevation of the vehicle, and the 
aeamess of the wheels to each other, or in 
proportion to the narrowness of the base, and 
the height of the centre of gravity. A load 



Why is force refjuired to move a ball up an inclined plane? WhAtis 
Cbe danger that a body will fiUl proportioned to 1 Why is a body, shajv^ 
like fig. 5n, more easily thrown down, than one shaped like fig. ^1 
Bmce, in riding in a carriage, tx>W is the danger of upsetting ;^ropor- 
dimcdl 

5 
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of hay upsets where the road raises one wheel hut !ittl« 
higher than the other, because it is high, loid broader on the 
top than the distance of the wheels from each other ; while 
a load of stone is very rarely turned over, because the centre 
of gravity is near the earth, and its weight between the 
wheels, instead of being far above them. 

200. In mun the centre of gravity is between the hips, and 
hence, were his feet tied together, and his arms tied to his 
sides, a very slight inclination of his body would carry the 
perpendicular of his centre of gravity beyond the base, and 
he would fall. But when his limbs are free to move, he 
widens his base, and changes the centre of gravity at plea- 
sure, by throwing out his arms, as circumstances require. 

201. When a man runs, he inclines forward, so that the 
centre of gravity may hang before his base, and in this po- 
sition, he is obliged to keep his feet constantly advancing, 
otherwise he would fall forward. 

202. A man standing on one foot, cannot throw his body 
forward without at the same time throwing his other foot 
backward, in order to keep his centre of gravity within the 
base. 

203. A man, therefore, standing with his heels against a 
perpendicular wall, cannot stoop forward without falling, be- 
cause the wall prevents his throwing any part of his body 
backward. A person little versed in such things, agreed to 
pay a certain sum of money for an opportunity of possessing 
himself of double the sum, by taking it from the floor with 
his heels against the wall. The man, of course, lost his 
money, for in such a posture, one^can hardly reach lower 
than his own knee. 

204. The base, on which a man is supported, in walking 
or standing, is his feet, and the space between them. By 
turning the toes out, this base is made broader, without 
taking much from its length, and hence persons who turn 
their toes outward, not only walk more firmly, but more 
gracefully, than those who turn thetn inward. 

205. In consequence of the upright position of man, he is 
constantly obliged to employ some exertion to keep his bal 
ance. This seems to be the reason why children learn to 

• 

Where is the centre of a man's gravity 1 Why will a man fall with 
a slight inclination, when his feet and arms are tiedl Whycannotone 
who stands with his heels aj^ainst a wall stoop forward 1 Why does a 
person walk most firmly, who turns his toes outward 'i Why does not 
a child walk as soon as he can stand 1 
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wmk with so nraek diffieaby, ibr after they bare strength 
to stand, it requires considerable experience, so to balance 
the body, as to set one foot before the other without falling. 

206. By experience in the art of balancing, or of keeping 
the c^atre of gravity in a line over the base, men sometimea 

Eerform things, that, at first sight, appear altogether beyond 
uman power, such as dining with the table and chair 
standing on a single rope, dancing on a wire, &c. 

207. No form, under which matter exists, escapes the ge- 
neral law of gravity, and hefice vegetable as well as ani- 
mals, are formed with reference to the position of this centre, 
in respect to the base. 

It is interesting, in reference to this circumstance, to ob- 
serve how exactly the tall trees of the forest conform to this 
law. 

208. The pine, which grows a hundred feet high, shoots 
up with as much exactness, with respect to keeping its cen- 
tre of gravity within the base, as though it had been direct- 
ed hy the plumb line of a master builder. Its limbs towards 
the top are sent off in conformity to the same law ; each one 
prrowing in respect to the other, so as to preserve a due 
balance between the whole. 

209. It may be observed, also, that where many trees 
grow near each other, as in thick forests, and consequently 
where the wind can have but little effect on each, that they 
alwajTS grow taller than when standing alone on the plain. 
The roots of such trees are also smaller, and do not strike 
80 deep as those of trees standing alone. A tall pine, in the 
midst of the forest, would be thrown to the ground by the 
first blast of wind, were all those around it cut away. 

Thus, the trees of the* forest, not only grow so as to pre- 
serve their centres of gravity, but actually conform, in a cer- 
tain sens%, to their situation. 

Centre of Inertia. 

210. It will be remembered that, inertia (21) is one of 
the inherent, or essential properties of matter, and that it is 
in consequence of this property, when bodies are at rest, that 
they never move without the application of force, and when 

In what does the art of balancing, or walking on a rope, consist 1 
What is observed in the growth of the trees of the forest, m respect to 
the laws of ffravity 1 What effect does inertia have on bodies at rest 1 
What affect does it have on bodies in motion 1 
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ODca m modMi, that tliey n^rer etate marmg wkhoni tamm 
external cause. 

211. Now, inertia, though like ifravitr* it resides equally 
in erery particle <^ matter, must liave, like gravity, a centre 
in each particular body, and tUs centre is the same ^tk 
that of gravity. 

212. In a bar of iron, six feet long and two inchessquare, 
the centre of gravity is jusi three feet from each end, or ex- 
actly in the middle. 11, therefore, the bar is supported at 
this point, it wiU balance equally, and because there are 
equal weights on both ends, it will not hl\. This, thev^ 
fore, is the centre of gravity. 

Now suppose the bar sfefeuld be raised by raising up the 
centre of gravity, then the inertia of all its paits would be 
overcome equally with that of the middle. The centre ol 
gravity is, therefore, the centre of inertia. 

213. The centre of inertia, being that point which, being 
lifled, the whole body is raised, is not, therefore, always al 
the centre of the body. 

214. Thus, suppose the same bar Fig. S9* 
of iron, whose inertia was ever* 
come by raising the centre, to have ^^ ^ 
balls of diftetent weights attached v^ » 
to its ends ; then the centre of iner- 
tia would no longer remain in the middle of the bar, but 
would be changed to the point a, §g. 29, so that to lift the 
Tdiole, this pomt must be raised, instead of the middle, as 
before. 

EaVILIBRIUM. 

215. When tw'o forces counteract, or balance each other, 
they are^ said to be in equilibrvuv^, 

216. It is not necessary for this purpose, that the weights 
opposed to each other should be cqualh' heavy, for we have 
just seen that a small weight, pla<^ at a distance from 
the centre of inertia, will balance a large one placed near 
it. To produce equilibrium, it is .only necessary, that the 
weights on each side of the support should mutually eoun* 
teraet each other, or if 'set in motion, that their momenta 
should be equal. 

Is the centre of inertia, and that of grayity, the same 1 Where is the 
centre of inertia in a body, or a system of bodies 1 Why is the point 
of inertia changed, by fixing different weights to the ends of the iron 
oarl What is meant by ^uilibriuml To produce ecjuilibrium, muqt 
the wdghts be equal % 
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A pdr of scales are in equilibrium, when the beam is m 
a horizontal posilioo. 

217. To produce equilibrium in solid bodies, therefore, it 
is only necessary to support the centre of inertia, or gravity. 

218. If a body, or several bod* Fi^. 30. 
ies, connected, be suspended by a 
string, as in fig. 30, the point of 
support is always in a perpendic- 
ular line above the centre of in* 
^tia. The plumb ]ine d, cuts the 
bar connectmg ' the two balls at 
this point. Were the two weights 
in this figure equal, it is evident 
that the hook, or point of support, 

must be in the middle of the string, to preserve the hori* 
zontal position. 

219. When a mtin stands on his right foot, he keeps him- 
self in equilibrium, by leaning to the ri^ht, so as to bring 
his centre of gravity m a perpeniiicular line over the foot 
on which he stands. 

CURVILINKAR, OR BBNT MoTlON. 

220. We have seen that a single fbrce acting on a body, 
(153,) drives it straight forward, and that two ft)rces actinsf 
crosswise, drive it midway between the two, or give it a di- 
agonal direction, (160.) 

221. Curvilinear motion differs from both these, the di- 
rection of the body being neither straight forward, nor di- 
agonal, but through a line which is curved. 

222. This kind of motion may be in any direction, but 
when it is produced in part by gravity, its direction is al- 
ways towards the earth. 

223. A stream of water from an aperture in the side of a 
vessel, as it falls towards the ground, is an example of a 
curved line ; and a body passing through such a line, is said 
to have curvilinear motion. Any body projected forward, 
as a cannon ball or rocket, falls to the earth in a curved line. 

224. It is the action of gravity across the course of the 
stream, or the path of the ball, that bends it downwards, and 

When is a pair of scales in equilibrium 1 When a body is suspended 
by a string, where must the support be with re spe ct to the point of in- 
ertia 1 What is meant by curyitinear motion 1 what are examples of 
ibis kind of motion 1 What two forces produce this motion X 

6* 
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nakei it tana a carve. Tbe medon » therefbra tfa« mult 
of two forces, that of projection, and that of gravity. 

339. The alupe tt the cnrvA will depend on the veloei^ 
of the ttrmm cr baU. When th« preftsare of the water i« 
great, the Mream, near the veeie}, ie nearly horiztnital, be- 
cause its velocity ia in prepoition to the prenare. Whea 
a ball first leaves the cannon, it describes but a slight cuive, 
because its projectile velocity is then greatest. 

The curves described by iets of water, under different 
degrees c^ pressure, are readily illustrated by lapping a teQ 
verael in several placn, one above the other. 

226. Suppose fig. 31 be Fig. 31. 
such a vessel, filled with wa- 
ter, and pierced as represent- 
ed. The stroana will form 

carves dificring; from each 
other, as seen in the figure. 
Where the projectile force ia 
greatest, as from the lower 
orifice, the stream reaches the 
ground at the greatest distance 
from the vessel, this distance 
decreasing, as the prrasure 
becomes less towards the top 
of the vessel. The action of j 
gravity being always the same,^ 

the shape of the curve de8cribed,.as just stated, must depend 
on the velocity of the movine body; but whether the pro- 
jectile force be great or small, the moving body, if thrown 
horizontally, will reach the ground from the same height 
in the same time. 

227. This, at first thought, would seem Improbable, for, 
without consideration, moat persons would assert, very posi- 

< tively, that if two cannon were fired from the same ^pot, at the 
same instant, and in the same direction, one of the balls fell- 
ing half a mile, and the other a mile distant, that the ball 
which went to the greatest distance, would take the most 
time in perfbrming its journey. 

228. But it must be remembered, that the projectile forca 

Od what do«s ^ ihape of the curve depend 1 How are the curves 
d««ribBd by jets of water illustrWedl Vnittt differente is there in ro- 
qMctto the time token by a body ta reach the fround, whether (he curv* 
he gnat w email'? Why do bodies forming different eurres fVomtiw 
•una height nuk Ihe gmani at the same time 1 



4otB not io the kast int^ere with the fot ce of graTity. ▲ 
ball flying horizontally at the rate of a thousand feet per 
second, i« attracted downwards with precisely the same force 
as one iying onlv a hundred feet per second, and must 
therefore descend the same distance in the same time. 

229. The distance to which a ball will go, depends on the 
force of impulse given it the first instant, and conse<]^uently 
on its projectile velocity. If it moves slowly, the distance 
will be short^^if more rapidly, the space passed over will 
be greater. It makes no difference, then, in respect to the 
descent of the ball, whether its projectile motion be fast, or 
slow, or whether it moves forward at all. 

230. This is demonstrated by experiment Suppose a 
cannon to be loaded with a ball, and placed on the top of a 
tower, at such a height from the ground, that it would take 
jnst three seconds for a cannon ball to descend from it to the 
ground, if let &11 perpendicularly. Now suppose the can- 
non to be fired in an exact horizontal direction, and at the 
same instant, the ball to be dropped towards the ground. 
They will both reach the ground at the same instant, pro- 
vided its surfoce be a horizontal plane from the foot of the 
tower to the place where the projected ball strikes. 

281. This will be made plain by fig. 82, where a is the 
perpendicular line of the desc^oding ball, c b the curvilinear 
path of that projected from the cannon, and d, the horizon- 
tal line from the foot of the tower. 

Fig. 33. 




Suppose two balls, one flying «t the rate of a thousand, and the other 
at the rate of a hundred feet per second, which would descend most 
daring the second 1 Does it make an^r difference in respect to the de- 
scent of the ball, whether it .has a'projectile motion or noti Suppose, 
then, one ball be fired from a cannon, and another let fall from the same 
height at the same instant, would they both reach the ground at the 
same time % Explain fig. 32, showing the season why the two balls wiU 
reach the ground at the same time. 
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The reason why the two balls reach the ground at the 
same time, is easily comprehended. 

232. During the first second, suppose that the ball which 
is dropped, reaches 1 ; during the next second it ialls to 2 ; 
and at the end of the third second, it strikes the ground. 
Meantime, the ball shot from the cannon is projected for- 
ward with such velocity as to reach 4 in the same time that 
the other is falling to 1. But the projected ball falls down^ 
ward exactly as fast as the other, for it meets the line 1, 4, 
which is parallel to the horizon, at the same instant During 
the next second, the projected ball reaches 5, while the other 
arrives at two ; and here again they have both descended 
through the same downward space, as is seen by the line 2, 
5, which is parallel with the other. During the third sec- 
ond, the ball from the cannon will have nearly spent its pro- 
jectile force, and, therefore, its motion downward will be 
greater, while its motion forward will be less than before. 
The reason of this will be obvious, when it is considered* 
that in respect to gravity, both balls follow exactly the 
same law, and fall through equal spaces in equal times. 
Therefore, as the billing ball descends through the greatest 
apace during the htst second, so that from the cannon, having 
now a less projectile motion> its downward motion is more 
direct, and, like all falling bodies, its velocity is increased as 
it approaches the earth. 

233. From these principles it may be inferred, that the 
horizontal motion of a body through the air, does not in the 
least interfere with its gravitating motion towards the earth, 
and, therefore, that a rifle ball, or any other body projected 
forward horizontally, will reach the ground in exactly the 
same period of time, as one that is let fall perpendicularly 
from the same height. 

234. The two forces acting on bodies which fall through 
curved lines, are the same as the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, already explained ; the centrifugal, in case of the ball 
being caused by the powder — the centripetal, being the ac 
tion of gravity. 

235. Now, it is obvious, that the space through which a 
cannon ball, or any other body, can be thrown, depends on 

Why does the ball approach the earth more rapidly in the last part 
of the curve, than in the first parti What is tne force called wnich 
throws a ball forward 1 What is that called, which brings it to the 
ground 1 On what does the distance to which a projected body may be 
thrown depend 1 Why does the distance depend on the velocity 1 ' 
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th« ▼elocjty with which it is prdocted, for the attraction of 
gravitation, and the resistance of the air, acting perpetually, 
the time which a projectile can he kept ip motion, through 
the air, is only a iew moments. 

236. If^ however, the projectile be thrown from an ele- 
vated situation, it is plain, tnat it would strike at a greater 
4istance than if thrown on a level, because it would remain 
longer in the air. Every one knows that he can throw a 
stone to a greater distance, when standing on a steep hill^ 
than when standing on the plain below. 

237. Bonaparte, it is saio, by elevating the range of his 
shot, bombarded Cadiz from the distance of five miles. Per- 
haps, then, from a high mountain, a cannon ball might be 
thrown to the distance of six or seven miles. 

238. Suppose the cir- Fig. 33. 
cl«, %. 33, to be the 
earth, and a, a high 
ipountain on its sor&ce. 
Suppose that this moun- 
tain reaches above the 
atmosphere, or is fifty 
miles high, then a can- 
non ball might perhaps 
reach from a to ^, a dis- 
tance of eighty or a 
hundred miles, becaqse 
the resistance of the at- 
mosphere being out of 
the calculation, it would _^^_ 
have nothing to contend with, except the attraction of gravi- 
tation. If, then, one degree of force, or velocity, would 
send it to b, another would send it to c : and if the force was 
mcre^sed three times, it would fell at d, and if four times, 
n would pass to e. If now we suppose the force to be about 
ten times g^reater than that with which a cannon ball is pro- 
jected, it would not fell to the earth at any of these points, 
but would continue its motion, until it again came to the 
pomt a, the place from which it was first projected. It 
would now be in equilibrium, the centrifiigal force being 
just equal to that of gravity, and therefore it would perform 




fizplam fiff. 33. Suppose the velocity of a cannon ball shot from a 
a mountain 50 mDes hig*. to be ten times its usual rate, where would 
kftopl Wh^n would tiuf ball be in equilibrium! 
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another, and another leyolution, and so continue to revolro 
aroand the earth perpetually. 

239. The reason why the force of gravity will not ulti- 
mately bring it to the earth, is, that during the first revolu- 
tion, tne effect of this force is just equal to that exerted in 
any other revolution, but neither more nor less ; and, there- 
fore, if the centrifugal force was sufficient to overcome this 
attraction during one revolution, it would also overcome it 
during the next. It is supposed, also, that nothing tends to 
affect the projectile force except that of gravity, and the 
force of this attraction would be no greater during any other 
revolution, than during the first. 

240. In other words, the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
are supposed to be exactly equal, and to mutually balance 
each other ; in which case, the ball would be, as it were, 
suspended between them. As long, therefore, as these two 
forces continued to act with the same power, the ball would 
no more deviate from its path, than a pair of scales would 
lose their balance without more weight on one side than on 
the other. 

241. It is these two forces which retain the heavenly 
bodies in their orbits, and in the case we have supposed, our 
cannon ball would become a little satellite, moving perpetu- 
ally round the earth. 

Resultant Motion. 

242. Suppose two men to be sailing in two boats, each at 
the rate of four miles an hour, at a short distance opposite 
to each other, and suppose as they are sailing along in this 
manner, one of the men throws the other an apple. In re- 
spect to the boats, the apple would pass directly across, from 
one to the other, that is, its line of direction would be per* 
pendicular to the sides of the boats. But its actual line 
through the air would be oblique, or diagonal, in respect to 
the sides of the boats, because in passing from boat to boat, 
it is impelled by two forces, viz., the force of the motion of 
the boat forward, and the force by which it is thrown by the 
hand across this motion. 



Why would not the force of gravity ultimately brin^ the ball to the 
earth 1 After the first revolution, if the two forces continued the same, 
would not the motion of the ball be perpetual ? Suppose two boats, sail- 
ing; at the same rate, and in the same direction, if an apple be tossed 
from one to the other, what will be its direction in respect to the boats ^ 
What would be its line throug:h the air, in respect to the boats % 
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243. This diagonal motion of the i^ple is called the re- 
sultani, or the resulting motion, because it is the effect, or 
result, of two motions, resolved into one. Perhaps this will 
be more clear by fig. 34, where Pig. 34. 

a b, and c d, are supposed to be 

the sides of the two boats, and d ^ ^ d 

the lipe e f, that of the apple. 
Now the apple when thrown, 
has a motion with the boat at the 

rate of four miles an hour, from c ^' ^ d 

c towards d^ and this motion is ^ 

supposed to continue just as though it had remained in the 
bcmt Had it remained in the boat during the time it was 
passing from « to / it would have passed from eto h. But 
we suppose it to have been thrown at the rate of eight miles 
an hour in the direction towards ^, and if the boats are 
moving south, and the apple thrown towards the east, it 
would pass in the same time, twice as hi towards the east 
as it did towards the south. Therefore, in respect to the 
boats, the apple would pass in a perpendicular line from the 
side of one to that of the other, because they are both in 
motion ; but in respect to one perpendicular line, drawn from 
the point where the apple was thrown, and a parallel line 
with this, drawn from the point where it strikes the other 
boat, the line of the apple would be oblique. This will be 
clear, when we consider, that when the apple is thrown, the 
boats are at the points e ahd g, and that when it strikes, they 
are at h and / these two points being opposite to each other. 
The line e / through which the apple is thrown, is called 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, as already explained under 
compound motion. 

244. On the above principle, if two ships, during a bat- 
tle, are sailing before the wind at equal rates, the aim of the 
gunners will be exactly the same as though they stood still; 
whereas, if the gunner fires from a ship standing still, at 
another under sail, he takes his aim forward of the mark 
he intends to hit, because the ship would pass a little for- 
ward while the ball is going to her. And so, on the con- 

What is this kind of motion called 1 Why is it called resultant mo- 
tion'? Explain fig. 34. Why would the line of the apple be actually 
perpendicular in respect to the boats, but oblique in respect to parallel 
lines drawn from where it was thrown^ and where it struck 1 How is 
this further illustrated 1 When the ships are in equal motion, whert 
does the gunner take his aim 1 Why does he aim forward of the mark^ 
when the other ship is in motion 1 
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trary, if a ship in notioii fires at ailother standio^ stiUi the 
aim must be behind the mark, because, as the fiiotion of the 
ball partakes of that el the ship, it will strike forward of 
the point aimed at. 

245. For the same reason, if a ball be dropped from tho 
topmast of a ship tinder sail, it partakes of the motion of the 
ship forward, and will fall in a line with the mast, and strike 
the same point on the deck, as though the ship stood still. 

246. If a man apon the full ran drops a bullet before him 
from the height of nis head, he cannot run so £Bist as to over- 
take it before it reaches the firround. 

247. It is on this principle, that if a cannon ball be shot 
up vertically from the earth, it will fell back to the some 
point ; for although the earth moves forward while the ball 
IS in the air, yet as it carries this motion with it, so the balL 
moves forward also, in an equal degree, and therefore comes 
down at the same place. 

248. Ignorance of these laws induced the story-making 
sailor to tell his comrades, that he once sailed in a ship 
which went so fiist, that when a man fell from the mast- 
bead, the ship sailed away and left the poor fellow to strike 
into the water behind her. 

Pbndulum. 

249. A. 'pendulum is a heavy body, such as a piece of 
brass, or lead, suspended by a wire or cord, so as to swing 
backwards and forwards. ■ 

When a pendulum swings, it is said to vibrate ; and that 
part of a circle through which it vibrates, is called its arc. 

250. The times of the vibration of a pendulum are very 
nearly equal, whether it pass through a greater or less part 
of its arc. 

Suppose a and 5, ^g. 35, to be two pendulums of equal 
length, and suppose the weights of each are carried, the one 
to c, and the other to d, and both let &11 at the same in- 

If a ship in motion fires at one. standing still, where must be the aim 1 
Why, in this case, must the aim be behind the mark? What other il- 
lustrations are eiven of resultant motion 1 What is a pendulum 1 
What is meant by the vibration of a pendulum 1 What is that part of a 
circle called, through which it swings 1 Why does a pendulum vibrata 
in equal time, whether it goes through a small or large part of its are 1 
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mstaat ; their vi- Fig. SS. 

brations would 
be equal in re- 
spect to time, 
the one pass- 
ing through its 
arc from c to e, 
and so back 
again, in the 
^me time that 
.he other passes 
from diof, and back again. 

251. The reason of this appears to be, that when the pen* 
dulum is raised high, the action of gravity draws it more 
directly downwards, and it therefore acquires, in falling, a 
greater comparative velocity than is proportioned to the 
trifling difference of height, 

252. In the common clock, the pendulum is connected 
with wheel work, to regulate the motion of the hands, and 
with weights, by which the whole is moved. The vibra- 
tions of the pendulum are numbered by a wheel having sixty 
teeth, which revolves once in a minute. Each tooth, there- 
fore, answers to one swing* of the pendulum, and the wheel 
moves forward one tooth m a second. Thus the second hand 
revolves once in every sixty beats of the pendulum, and as 
these beats are seconds, it goes round once in a minute. By 
the pendulum, the whole machine is regulated, for the clock 
goes faster, or slower, according to its number of vibrations 
in a given time. The number of vibrations which a pendu- 
lum makes in a given time, depends upon its length, because 
a long pendulum does not perform its journey to and from 
the corresponding points of its &rc so soon as a short one. 

253. As the motion of the clock is regulated entirely by 
the pendulum, and as ^he number of vibrations are as its 
length, the least variation in this respect will alter its rate 
of going.. To beat seconds, its length must be about 39 
inches. In the common clock, the length is regulated by a 
screw, which raises and lowers the weight. But as the rod 
to which the weight is attached, is subject to variations of 

Describe the common clock. How many vibrations has the pendu- 
Kim m a minute 1 On what depends the number of vibrations which 
a pendulum makes in a eiven time 1 What is the medium lene;^ of a 
pendulum beating seconos 1 Why does a common clock go nister m 
winter than in tammer 1 

e 
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length in conaequence of the change of the seasons, heing 
contracted by cold and lengthened by heat, the common 
clock goes &ster in winter tha:: in summer. 

254. Various means have been contrired to counteract 
the efiects of these changes, so that the pendulums may con* 
tinue the same len|;th the whole year. Among inventions 
for this purpose, the gridiron pendulum is considered the 
best, it is so called, oecause it consists of several rods of 
metal connected together at each end. 

255. The principle on which this pendulum is construct- 
ed, is derived from the fact, that some metals dilate more by 
the same degrees of heat than others. Thus, brass will di- 
late twice as much by heat, and consequently contract twice 
as much by cold, as steeL If then these differences could 
be made to counteract each other mutually, given points at 
each end of a system of such rods would remain stationary 
the year round, and thus tbe clock would go at the same 
ratein all climates, and during all seasons. 

This important object is accomplished by the Fig^ 36. 
foll^^insr means. 



I 



256. Suppose the middle rod, fig. 36, to be 
made of brass, and the two outside ones of steel, 
all of the same length. Let the brass rod be firmly 
fixed to the cross pieces at each end. Let the steel 
rod a, be fixed to the lower cross piece, and by to 
the upper cross piece. The rod a, at its upper end, 
passes through the cross piece, and, in like man- i 
ner, b passes through the lower one. This is 
done to prevent these small rods from playing 
backwards and forwards as the pendulum swings. 

257. Now, as the middle rod is lengthened by 
the heat twice as much as the outside ones, and 
the outside rods together are twice as long as the 
middle one, the actual length of the pendulum can 
neither be increased nor diminished by the variations of 
temperature. 




What is necessarv in respect to the pendulum, to make the clock go 
tnie the year round 1 What is the principle on which the ^idiron pen- 
dulum is constructed 1 What are the metals of which this instrument 
is made 1 Explain fig. 36, and give the reason why the length of the 
pendulum will not change by the variations of temperature t 
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258. To make this still plainer, suppose the 
lower CTOSJS piece, fig. 37, to be standing on a fei- 
bie, so that it could not be lengthened downwards, 
and suppose, by the heat of summer, the middle 
rod of brass should increase one inch in length. 
This would elevate the upper cross piece an inch, 
but at the same time the steel rod a, swells half 
an inch, and the steel rod h, half an inch, there- 
fore, the two points, c and d, would remain exact- t ^ 
ly at the same distance from each other. ^^ 

259. As it is the force of gravity which draws the weight 
of the pendulum from the highest point of its arc down- 
wards, and as this force increases, or diminishes, as bodies 
approach towards the centre of the eartb, or recede from it, 
80 the pendulum will vibrate faster, or slower, in proportion 
is thi^ attraction is stronger or weaker. 

260. Now, it is found that the earth at the eauator rises 
higher from its centre than it does at the poles, for towards 
the poles it is flattened. The pendalum, therefore, being 
more strongly attracted at the poles than at the equator, vi- 
brates faster. For this reason, a clock that would keep 
ejoict time at the equator, would gain time at the poles, for 
the rate at which a clock goes, depends on the number of 
vibrations its pendulum makes. Therefore, pendulums, in 
order to beat seconds, must be shorter at the equator, and 
longer at the poles. 

For the same reason, a clock which keeps exact time at 
the foot of a high mountain, would move slower on its top. 

26 1. Metronome, — There is a short pendulum, used by mu- 
sicians for marking time, which may be made to vibrate &st 
or slow, as occasion requires. This little instniment is call- 
ed a metronome, and besides the pendulum, consists of seve- 
ral wheels, and a spiral spring, by which the whole is 
moved. This pendulum is only ten or twelve inches long, 
and instead of being suspended by the end, like other pendu- 
lums, the rod is prolonged above the point of suspension, 
and there is a ball placed near the upper, as well as at the 
lower extremity. 

Explain fig. 37. What is the downward force which makes the pen- 
dnlom vibrate 1 Explain the reason why the same clock would sp faster 
at the poles, and slower at the equator. How can a clock which goes 
true at the cK^uator be made to go true at the poles 1 Will a clock keen 
equal time at the foot, and on the top of a high mountain % Why will 
it not 1 What is the metronome? How does this pendulum differ from 
•ommon pendulums 1 
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a, 




Fig. 39. 



262. This arrangement will be Fig* 3H. 
««isderstood by fig. 38, where a is the 
axis of suspension, h the upper ball, 
and c the lower one. Now when 
this pendulum vibrates from the 
point a, the upper ball constantly 
retards the motion of the lower one, 
by in part counterbalancing its 
weight, and thus preventing its full 
velocity downwards. 

263. Perhaps this will be more 
apparent, by placing the pendulum, 
fig. 39, for a moment on its side, and 
across a bar, at the point of suspen- 
sion. In this position, it will 
be seen, t}iat the little ball 
would prevent the large one — Q- 
from falling with its full weight, 
since, were it moved to a cer- 
tain distance from the point of suspension, it would balance 
the large one, so that it would not descend at all. It is 
plain, therefore, that the comparative velocity of the large 
ball, will be in proportion as the small one is moved to a 
greater or less distance from the point of suspension. The 
metronome is so constructed, the little ball being made to 
move up and down on the rod, at pleasure, and thus its vi- 
brations are made to beat the time of a quick, or slow tune 
as occasion requires. 

By this arran£^ement, the instrument is made to vibrate 
every two seconds, or every half, or quarter of a second, at 
pleasure. 
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MECHANICS. 

264. Mechanics is a science which investigates the laws 
and effects of force and motion. 

265. The practical object of this science is, to teach the 
best modes of overcoming resistances by means of mechan- 
ical powers, and to apply motion to useful purposes, by 
means of machinery. 



How does the upper ball retard the motion of the lower onel How 
is the metronome made to ^ faster or slower, at pleasure % What is 
mechanics 1 What is the object of this science 1 
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5^6. A machine is any instrument by which power, mo- 
tion, or velocity, is applied, or regfulatea. 

267. A machine may be very simple, or exceedingly com* 
plex. Thus, a pin is a machine for fastening clothes, and a 
steam «igine is a machine for propelling mills and boats. 

268. As machines are constructed &r a vast variety of 
purposes, their forms, powers, and kinds of movement, must 
depend on their intended uses. 

269. Several considerations ought to precede the actual 
construction of a new or untried machine ; for if it does not 
answer the purpose intended, it is commonly a total loss to 
the builder. 

270. Many a man, on attempting to apply an old princi- 
ple to a new purpose, or to invent a new machine for an old 
purpose, has been sorely disappointed, having found, when 
too late, that his time and money had been thrown away, 
for want of proper reflection, or requisite knowledge. 

271. If a man, for instance, thinks of constructing a ma- 
chine for raising a ship, he ought to take into consideration 
the inertia, or weight, to be moved — ^the force to be applied 
— ^the strength of the materials, and the space, ox situation, 
he has to work in. Foi*, if the force applied, or the strmgth 
of the materials, be insufficient, his machine is obviously 
useless ; and if the force and strength be ample, but the 
Bpace be wanting, the same result must follow. 

272. If he intends his machine for twisting the fibres of 
flexible substances into threads, he may find no difficulty in 
respect to power, strength of materials, or space to work in, 
but if the velocity, direction, and kind of motion he obtains, 
be not applicable to the work intended, he still loses his 
labour. 

273. Thousands of machines have been, constructed, 
which, so far as regarded the skill of the workmen, the in- 
genuity of the contriver, and the construction of the indi- 
vidual parts, were models of art and beauty ; and, so far as 
could be seen without trial, admirably adapted to the intend- 
ed purpose. But on puttmg them to actual use, it has too 
iiften been found, that their only iipperfection consisted in a 
stubborn refusal to do any part of the work intended. 

274. Now, a thorough knowledge of the laws of motion, 
and the principles of mechanics, would, in many instances 



What is a machine t Mention one of the most simple, and one of 
tlw ibott complex of xaaclaiOM, 

6» 



Qt least, have ):TeYented all this loss of laboar sni nMmey, 
and spared him so much vexation and chagrin, by Qhowiog 
the projector that his machine would not answer the intend 
ed purpose. 

275. The importance of this kind of knowledge is there- 
fore obvious, and it is hoped will become more so as we 
proceed. 

276. Definitions.— In mechanics, as well as in other 
sciences, there are words which must be explained, either 
because they are common words used in a peculiar sense, 
or because they are terms of art, not in common use. 
AH technical terms will be as much as possible avoided, bul 
still there are a few, which it is necessary here to explain. 

277. Force is the means by which bodies are set in mo- 
tion, kept in motion, and when moving, are brought to rest. 
The force of gunpowder sets the ball in motion, and keeps 
it moving, until the force of resisting air, and the force of gra- 
vity, bring it to rest. 

278. Power is the means by which the machine is moved, 
and the force gained. Thus we have horse power, water 
power, and the power of weights. 

279. Weight is the resistance, or the thing to be moved 
by the force of the gower. Thus, the stone is the weight to be 
moved by the force of the lever, or bar. 

280. Fulcrum, or prop, is the point or part on which a 
thing is supported^ and about which it has more or less mo- 
tion. In raising a stone, the thing on which the lever rests, 
is the fulcrum. 

281. In mechanics, there are a few simple machines, 
called the mechanical powers, and however mixed, or com- 
plex, a combination of machinery may be, it consists only of 
these few individual powers. 

282. We shall not here burthen the memory of the pa- 
il with the names of these powers, of the nature of which 
e is at present supposed to know nothing, but shall explain 

the action and use of each in its turn, and then sum up the 
whole for his accommodation. 

The Lever. 
288. Any rod, or bar, which is used in raising a weight, 



t 



What is meant by force in mechanics 1 What is meant by pownr 1 
What i» understood by weight 1 What is the fulcrum 1 Are the am* 
chanical powers numerous, or only few in number 1 
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•r sarmounting a resistance, by being placed on afuUnva, 
or prop, becomes a lever. 

284. This machine is the most simple of all the nuecha^- 
eal powers, and is therefore in universal use. 

285. Fig.40repre- Fig. 40. 
^ents a straight lever, 
or handsp^e, called 
also a erovD-bart which 
is commonly used in 
raising and paoving 
stone and other heavy 
bodies. The block b 
is the weight, or re- 
sistance, a is the lever, and c, the fulcrum. 

286. The power is the hand, or weight of a man, 9L];^lif4 
at a, to depress that end of the lever, and thus to rai^e tbff 
weight. 

It will be observed, that by this arrangement, the appUca- 
Hon of a small power may be used to overcome a gr^al xfi" 
sistance. 

287. The force to be obtained by the lever, depends oil itl 
^length, together with the power applied, and the distance oif 
*the, weight and power from the fulcrum. 

288. Suppose, fig. 41, that a Fig. 41. 
is the lever, b the fulcrum, d q, 

the weight to be raised j and c 
the power. I^et d be consider^ 
ed three times as heavy as <;, 
and the fulcrum three times as 
far from c as it is from d ; then 
the weifi^ht and power will ex- 
actly balance each other. Thus, 
if the bar be four feet long, and the fulcrum three feet from 
the end, then three pounds on the long arm, will weigh just 
as much as nine pounds on the short arm, and these pro- 
portions will be found the same in all cases. 

289. When two weights balance each other, the fulcrum 

What is a lever 1 What is the simplest of all mechanical powers 1 
Explain fig. 40. Which is the weight 1 Where is the fulprum i Where 
istne power applied 1 What is the power in this easel On what 
does the force to be obtained by the lever depend 1 Suppose a lever 4 
ftct long, and the fulcrmn one foot from the end, ^hat number of 
pounds will balance each other at the ends 1 When Tfireiight^ balhiM9 
flieh other, at what point between tliem must the fulcrum qejt 
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18 always at the centre of gravity between them, and there- 
fore, to make a small weight raise a large one, the fulcrum 
must be placed as near as possible to the large one, since 
the greater the distance from the fvlerum the small weighl 
or power is placed, the greater will be its force. 
290. Suppose me weight b. Fig. 43. 

&g. 42, to be sixteen pounds, , 

and suppose the fulcrum to be j jn ' ■— j— 
placed so near it, as to be ^Ji^^ ' A^ 





raised by the power a, of four^ 
pounds, hanging equally dis- 
tant from the fulcrum and the 
end of the lever. If now the 
power a, be removed, and 

another of two pounds, c, be placed at the end df the lever, 
its force will be just equal to a, placed at the middle of the 
lever. 

291. But let the fulcrum be moved along to the middle of 
the lever, with the weight of sixteen pounds still suspended 
to it, it would then take another weight of sixteen pounds^ 
instead of two pounds, to balance it, fig. 43. 

292. Thus, the power which Pig. 43. 
would balance 16 pounds, 
when the fulcrum is in one 
place, must be exchanged for 




another power weighing eight /^"^^ 
times as much, when the ful- f j 

crum is in another place. \^^J 

From these investigations, 
we may draw the following 

general truth, or proposition, concerning the lever : " That 
the force of the lever increases in proportion to the distance 
of the power from the fulcrum, and diminishes in pro- 
portion as the distance of the weight from the fulcrum in" 
creases." 

293. From this proposition may be drawn the following 
ruh?, by which the exact proportions between the weight or 
resistance, and the power, may be found. Multiply the 

Suppose a weight of 16 pouDds on the short arm of a lever is coun- 
terb:? lanced by 4 pounds in the middle of the ioge arm, what power 
would balance this weight at the end of the levwl Suppose the ful- 
enuD to be moved to the middle of the lever, what power would then be 
•qufil to 16 pounds % What is the general proposition drawn fiom 
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feeighi hy Us distance from ihefidcium ; then multiply the 
power hy its distance from the same point, and if the prb- 
duct,s are equal, the weight and the power wUl balance each 
other. 

294. Suppose a weight of 100 pounds on the short arm 
of a lever, 8 iuches from the fulcrum, then another weight, 
or pow«r, of 8 pounds, would he equal to this, at the dis* 
tance of 100 inches from the fulcrum ; hecause 8 multiplied 
by 100 is equal to 800 ; and 100 mukiplied by 8 is equal 

' to 800, and thus they would mutually counteract each 
other. 

295. Many instruments Fig. 44. 
in common use are on the 
principle of this kind of le- 
ver. Scissors, fig. 44, 
consist of two levers, the 
rivet being the fulcrum for 
both. The fingers are the 
power, and the cloth to be 
ctit, the resistance to be 
overcome. 

Pincers, forceps, and sugar cutters, are examples of this 
kind of lever. > ,.; 

296. A common scale-beam, used for weighing, is a lever, 
suspended at the centre of gravity, so that the two'armd 
balance each other. Hence the machine is called a haXance. 
The fulcrum, or what is called the pivot, is sharpened, like 
a wedge, and made of hardened steel, so as Inucn vi possi- 
ble to avoid friction. 

297. A dish is suspended by Fig- 45. 
cords to each end or arm of the GX 
lever, for the purpose of hold- Q I 
ing thjp articles to be weighed, i" * -^ 
"^^en the whole is suspended J^ CL 
at the point a, ^g. 45, the beam 
or lever ought to remain in a 
horizontal position, one of its 
ends being exactly as high as the other. If the weights ill 






What is the rule for finding the proportions between the weight and 
) ewer % Give an illustration of this rule. What instruments operate 
in the principle of this lever 1 When the scissors are used, What is 
1^ resistanice, and what the power 1 In the common scale-beam, 
where is the fulcrum % In what position ought the scale-beam »• 
uagl 
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the two dishes are eqaal, and the support exactly in the con 
tie, they will always hang as represented in the figure. 

298. A very slififht variation of the point of support to- 
wards one end of the lever, will make a difference in the 
weights empbyed to halance each other. In weighing a 
pound of sugar, with a scale heam of eight inches long, if 
the point of support is half an inch too near the weight, the 
buyer would be cheated nearly one ounce, and consequently 
nearly one pound in every sixteen pounds. This fraud 
might instantly be detected by changing the places of the 
sugar and weight, for then the difference would be quite 
material, since the sugar would then seem to want twice as 
much additional weight as it did really want. 

299. The steel-yard differs from the balance, in having 
its support near one end, instead of in the middle, and also 
in having the weights suspended by hooks, instead of being 
placed in a dish. 

300. If we suppose the beam 
tQ be 7 inches long, and the 
hook, c, ^g. 46, to be one inch 
from the end, then the pound 
weight a^ will require an addi- 
tional pound at b, for every inch 
it is moved from it. This, how- 
ever, supposes that the bar will 

balance itself, before any weights are attached to it 

In the kind of lever described, the weight to be raised is 
on one side of the fulcrum, and the power on the other. 
Thus the fulcrum is between the power and the weight 

301. There is ixx- Pig. 47. 
other kind of lever, in 
the use of which, the 
weight is placed be- 
tween the fulcrum and yr 
the hand. In other 
words, the weight to be 
lifted, and the power by 
which it is moved, are 
on the same side of the 

prop. 

302. This arrangement is represented by fig. 47, where 





How may a fraudalent scale-beam be made ? How may the cheM 
be detected 1 How does the sted^yaid differ from the balaneel 
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w is the weight, J the lever, /the fulcrum, and p a pulley, 
over which a string is thrown, and a small weig^ht suspend- 
ed, as the power. In the common use of a lever of the 
first kind, the force is gaine4 by bearing down the long 
arm of the lever, which is called prying. In the se- 
cond kind, the force is gained by carrying me long arm in 
a contncry direction, or upward, and this is called lifting. 

303. Levers of the second kind are not so common as the 
first, but are frequently used for certain purposes. The 
oars of a boat are examples of the second kind. The water 
against which the blade of the oar pushes, is the fulcrum, 
the boat is the weight to be moved, and the hands of the 
'man the power. 

304. Two men carrying a load between them on a pole, 
is also an example of this kind of lever. Each man acts as 
the power in moving the weight, and at the same time each 
becomes the fulcrum in respect to the other. 

If the weight happens to slide on the pole, the man to- 
wards whom it goes, has to bear more of it in proportion as 
its distance from him is less than before. 

305. A load at a, ^. 48, is Fig. 48. 
borne equally by the two men, j , g 
being equally distant froiQ ^ 
each other; but at 6, three 
quarters of its weight would 
be on the man at that end, be- 
cause three quarters of the' 
length of the lever would be on the side of the other man. 

306. In the third, and last ' Fig. 49. 
kind of lever, the weight is 
placed at one end, the ful- 
crum at the other end, and 
the power between them, or 
the nand is between the ful- r 
cram and the weight to be 
iiaed. 

307. This is represented O^ 
by ^g. 49, where c is the 

In the first kind of lever, where is the fulcrum, }.n respect to the 
weight itnd power ) In the second kind, where is the fulcrum, in re- 
spect to the weight and power 1 What is the action of the first kind 
called 1 What is the action of the second kind called 1 Give exam- 
ples of the second kind of lever. In rowin^a boat, what is the fulcrum, 
what the wei§[ht, and whot the power 1 W hat other illustrations of 
this principle is eiven 1 In the third kind of lever* where «ro the in- 
spect ive places oftbe weight, power, and fulcrum ) 
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fulcrum, a the power, suspended over the pulley b, and 
i is the weight to be' raised. 

808. This kind of lever works to great disadvantage, since 
the poWer must be greater than the weight. It is therefor«^ 
seldom used, except in cases where velocity and not force is re- 
quired. In raising a ladder from the ground to the roof of t 
house, men are obliged sometimes to make use of this prin- 
ciple, and the great difficulty of doing it, illustrates the me 
chanical disadvantage of this kind of lever. 

309. We have now described three kinds of levers, and, 
we hope, have made the manner in which each kind acts 
plain, Dv illustrations. But to make the difference between 
them still more obvious, and to avoid all confusion, we will 
here compare them together. 

310. In the first kind, the weight, or resistance, is on the 
short arm of the lever, the power, or hand, on the long arm, 
and the fulcrum between them. In the second kind, the 
weight is between the fulcrum and the hand, or power; and, 
in the third kind the hand is between the fulcrum and the 
weight 

Pig. 50. 






Fig. 51. 



Pig. 52. 



6 




6 



311. In fig. 50, the weight and hand both act downwards. 
In 51, the weight and hand act in contrary directionti, the 

What b the disadvantage of this kind of IcTer 1 Give an exai>>ple 
of the use of the third kind of lever. In what direction do the hand 
end weight act, in the first kind of lever 1 In what direction do they ad 
in the seoond kind 1 In what direction do they act in the third kind 1 



band upwards uid the weight downward!, tha waight heiny 
between them. In 53, the hand and weight also act in coa- 
fary directions, but the hand is between the fulcrum aofl 
the weight 

312. Compound Lever. — When several simple lev«ra atip 
connected together, and act one upon the other, the maehiae 
is called a eoMpottnd lever. In this maehiae, as each lever 
acts as an individual, and with a force equal to tbeaction of 
the next lever upon it, the force is increased or dimiaished, 
and in proportion to the number or 

kind 

Y I of lever hy & single example, 

but ive student to more cxtwdad 

wor of the subject 

31 Fig. 53. 

53, repre- ^ 

eents a 
compound 
lever, con- 
sisting of 3 
simple le- 
vers of the 
first kiod. 

314. In calculating the force of tbb lever, the rule ap- 
plies, which has already been given for the simple leveri 
namely, the length of the longarm is to be multiplied by the 
moving power, and that of the short one, by the weight, or 
resistance. Let us suppose, then, that the three levers in the 
figure are of the snme length, the long arms beinc; six 
inches, and the short ones, two inches long; required, thp 
weight which a moving power of I pound at a. will balanca 
at b. In the first place. 1 pound at a, would balance 3 
pounds at e, for the lever being 6 inches, and the power I 
pound, 6X1=6, and the short one being 2 inches, 2X3-6. 
The long arm of the second lever being also 6 inches, and 
jnoved with a power of 3 pounds, multiply the 3 by 6=18; 
and multiply the laigth of the short arm, being 2 inches, 
by 9=13. These two products being equal, the power upon 
the long arm of the third lever, at d, would be 9 pounds. 
9 poundsX6=54. and 27X2, is 54 ; so that one pound at a 
would balance 27 at b. 

What 13 B compound leier 1 B]r vhu rule ii the force of the com- 
pound lever calculated 1 How many pounds Weight will be raised by 
thrte leven umnecled, of eight inche* each, with Uw futcnun tin 
tacbea Jrotn the end, by a power of one pound 1 
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' Tbe increase of force ts thus slow, because the proportfon 
llptween the long and short arms, is only as 2 to 6, or in the 
proportions of 1, 3, 9. 

315. Now suppose the long arms of these levers to be 18 
inches, and the short ones 1 inch, and the result will be 
Biirprisinffly different, for then 1 pound at a would balance 
18 poun(k at e, and the second lever would have a power 
of 18 pounds. This being multiplied by the length of the 
lever, 18X18=324 pounds at d. The third lever would thus 
be moved by a power of 324 pounds, which, multiplied by 18 
inches for the weight it would raise, would give 5832 pounds. 

The compound lever is employed in the construction of 
weighing machines^ and particularly in cases where great 
weights are to be determined, in situations where other ma- 
chines would be inconvenient, on account of their occupying 
too much apace. 

Wheel and Axle. 

316. The mechanical power, next to the lever in sim- 
plicity, is the wheel and axle. It is, however, much more 
complex than the lever. It consists of two wheels, one of 
which is larger than the other, but the small one passes 
through the larger, and hence both have a common centre, 
on which they turn. 

317. The manner in which 
this machine acts, will be un- 
derstood by fig. 54. The large 
wheel a, on turning the ma- 
chine, will take up, or throw 
of!) as much more rope than 
the small wheel or axle h, as 
its circumference is greater. 
If w^e suppose the circumfer- 
ence of tne large wheel to be 
four times that of the small 
one, thep it will take up the 
rope four times as fast. And 
because a is four times as large as h, 1 pound at d will bal 
ance 4 pounds at c, on the opposite side. 

If the long arms of the levers be 18 inches, and the short one oni 
inch, how maeh will a power of one pound balance? In wha( ma^ 
cfaioes is the compound lever employed 1 What advantages do these 
machines possess over others 1 what is the next simple mechanical 
power to the lever 1 Describe this maehine 1 Explain fi(i^ 54. On what 
principle does this machine act % 



Fig. 54. 
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318. The priaciple of this machine is that of the .eTei^ 
will he apparent by an examination of ^g. 55. 

3 19. This figure represents the ma- Fi^. S5, 
chine endwise, so as to show in what 
manner that lever operates. The two 
weights hanging in opposition to each 
other, the one on the wheel at a, and 
the other on the axle at b, act in the 
same manner as if they were connected 
by the horizontal lever a h, passing 
from one to the other, having the com- 
mon centre, c, as a fulcrum between 
them. PI 

320. The wheel and axle, therefore, U 
acts like a constant succession of levers, 
the long arm being half the diameter of the wheel, and the 
short one half the diameter of the axle ; the common ceni* 
tre of both being the fulcrum. The wheel and axle has, 
therefore, been called the perpetual lever. 

321. The great advantage of thi» mechanical arrange- 
ment is, that while a lever of the sume power can raise a 
weight but a few inches at a time, and then only in a cer- 
tain direction, this machine exerts a continual force, and in 
any direction wanted. To change the direction, it is only 
necessary that the rope by whi'*.h the weight is to be raised, 




should be carried in 
a line perpendicular 
to the axis of the ma- 
chine, to the place be« 
low which the weight 
lies, and there be let 
fall over a pulley. 

322. Suppose the 
wheel and axle, fig. 
56, b erected in the 
third story of a store 
hoase, with the axle 
over the scuttles, or 
doors through the 



Fig. 56. 




^ 



d 




In fi^. 55, which is the fulcrum^ and which the two arms of the lever < 
Wliat IS this machine called, in reference to the principle on which i ' 
acts 1 What is the great advanta^ of this machine over the lever am 
ether mechanical powers 1 Deadnbe fig. 56. and point ont the man^^r 
IB which weights can be raised by letting fiut a n^ wnt the puiky. 
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floofs, 80 that gpDods can be raised by it from the ground 
floor, in the direction of the weight a. Suppose, also« that^ 
the same store stands on a whar( where snips come up to 
>t8 side, and goods are to be removed from the vessels into, 
the upper stories. Instead of removing the goods into the 
i»t0re, and hoisting them in the direction of a^ it is only ne^ 
cessary to carry the rope 6, oter the pulley c, which is at 
the end ot a strong beam projecting out from the side of the 
store, add then the goods will be raised in the direction of df 
thiis saving the labour of moving them twice. 

The wheel and axle, under different formeC is apfdied to a 
variety of common purposes. 

323i The capstan, in universal 
use, oti board of ships and other 
vessels,^ is an axle placed upright, 
with a head, or drum, a, ng. 57, 
pierced with holes, for the levers 
5, c, d. The weight is drawn by 
the rope e, passing two or three 
times round die axle to prevent its* 
slippin 



Fig. 57. 



5* 




This is a very powerful and 
oonvenient machine. When not in use, the levers are taken 
out of their places and laid aside, and when grreat force is 
required, two or three men can push at each lever. 

324. The common windlass for drawing water, is another 
modification of the wheel and axle. The winch, or crank, 
Jby which it is turned, is moved around by the hand, and 
there is no difierence in Fi^- 5a 

the principle, whether 
a whole wheel is turn- 
ed, or a single spoke. 
The winch, therefore, 
answers to the wheel, 
while the rope is taken 
uj^, and the weight rais^ 
ed by the axle, as al- 
ready described. 

325. In cases where 
great weights are to be raised, and it is required that the 
machine should be as small as possible, on account of room. 

What is the capstan 1 Where is it chiefly usedi 1 What ate the p*> 
Cttliar advantag^es of this fbrm of the wheel and axle 1 In the 
BMB wiadlan, what part answera Id the wheel 1 Explain fig. 58. 
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Fig. 59. 



(he simple wheel andiaxle, modified as represented by fig. 
58, 18 sometimes used. 

326. The axle may be considered in two parts, one of 
which is larger than the other. The rope is attached by 
its two ends, to the ends of the axle, as seen in the figure. 
The weight to be raised is attached to a small pulley, or 
wheel, round which the rope passes. The elevation of the 
weight may be thus described. Upon turning the axle, the 
rope is coifed round the larger part, and at the same time it 
is thrown off the smaller part. At every revolution, there- 
fore, a portion of the rope will* be drawn up, equal to the 
circumference of the thicker part, and at the same time a 
portion, equal to that of the thinner part, will be let down. 
On the whole, then, one revolution of th^ machine will 
shorten the rope where the weight is suspended, just as 
much as the difference between the circumference of the 
two parts. 

327. Now, to understand the principle on 
which this machine acts, we must refer to 
fig. 59, where it is obvious that the two 
parts of the rope a and ^, equally support, 
the weight d, and that the rope, as the ma- 
chine turns, passes from the small part of 
the axle e, to the large part A, consequently, 
the weight does not rise in a perpendicular 
line towards c, the centre of both, but in a 
line between the outsides of the large and 
email parts. * Let us consider what would 
be the consequence of changing the rope a 
to the larger part of the sXle, so as to place 
the weight in a line perpendicular to the 
axis of- motion. In this case, it is obvious that the machine' 
would be in equilibrium, since the weight d would be di- 
vided between the two sides equally, and the two arms of a 
lever passing through the centre c, would be of equal length, 
and therefore no advantage would be gained. But in the 
actual arrangement, the weight being sustained equfiflly by 
the large and small parts, there is involved a lever power, 
the long arm of which is equal to half the diameter of the 

■ ■■II ■ I II I I II II I T - ■ ■ ■ I ■■ ■■ 

Why is the rope shortened, and the weight raised 1 What is the de- 
sign of fig. 59 1 Does the weight rise perpendicular to the axis of mo» 
lion 1 Suppose the cylinder was, throuenout, of the same size, what 
would be tne consequence 1 On what principle does this machine act 1 
Which ars the long and short arms of the lever, and where is the ibl- 
1 
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krge {Nttt, iidiile the shdit atrm is eqwiLlo half tbe diftitietcr 

of the small part, the falcrum being between them. 

328. Sffstem of Wheels. — ^As the wheel and axle is only 
a modification of the simple lever, so a system of wfaeeltr 
acting on each other, and transmitting the power to the r<>- 
aistance, is only another form of the compound lever. 

329. Sitchacombi- Fig. 60. 
nation is shown in fir. 
60. The first wheel, 
a, by means of the 
teeth, or cogs, around 
its axle, moves the se- 
cond wheel, 6, with a 
fi>rce equal to that of^ 
a lever, the long arm 
of which extends from 
the centre of the wheel 
and aade to the cir- 
cumference of the 
wheel, where the pow- 
er ;? is suspended, and the short ym from the same eentre 
to the ends of the cogs. The dotted line e, passing through 
the centre of the wheel a, shows the position of the lever, 
as the' wheel now stands. The centre on which both 
wheels turn, it will be obvioto, is the fulcram of this lever. 
As the wheel turn?, the short arm of this lever will act upon 
the long arm of the next lev^r by means of the teeth on tha 
circumference of the wheel &, and this again through the 
teeth on the axle of &, will transmit its force to the circum 
ference of the wheel d, and so by the short arm of the third 
lever to the weight w. As the power or small weight falls 
therefore, the resistance, Wy is raised, with the multipltetf 
force of three levers, acting on each other. 

330. In respect to the force to be gained by such a ma 
chine, suppose the number of teeth on the axle of the wheel 
a, to be six times less than the number of those on the cir- 
cumference \>f the. wheel b, then b would only turn round 
once, while a turned six times. And, in like manner, if 
the number of teeth on the circumference of d, be six times 
greater than those on the axle of &, then d would turn once. 




^n what principle does a system of wheels act, as represented id fi^. 
60 1. Ex^am fig. 60, and show how the power p is transferred by th(^ 
action of levers to w. 
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ivfifle b Hinied six tines. Tlni«, six reTolntions of a woqU 
nake b reirolre once, and six revolutions of b would make 
d rerolve pnce. Therefore, a makes tl^rty-eix revolutions 
while d makes only one. * 

331. The diameter of the wheel a, being three times the 
diameter of the axle of the wheel d, and its velocity of mo* 
tion being' 36 to 1. 3 times 36 will give the weight which 
a power of 1 pound at p would raise at t^. Thus 36X3=108. 
One pound at p would therefore balance 108 pounds at w. 

332. No 7/uichine creates force. — If the student has attend- 
ed clos^y to what has been said on mechanics, he will now 
be prepared to understand, that no machine, however simple 
or complex it may be, can create the least degree of force. 
It is true, that one man with a machine, may apply a force 
which a hundred could jaot exert with their hands, but then 
it would take him a hundred times as long. 

333. Suppose there are twenty blocks of stone to be moved 
a hundred feet ;* perhaps twenty men, by taking each a 
blodc, would move them all in a minute. One man, with a 
capstan, we will suppose, may move them all at once, bat 
tills man, with his lever, would have to make one revolution 
for every foot he drew the whole load towards him, and 
therefore to make <mp hundred revolutions to perform the 
whole work. It would ako take him twenty times as lonsr 
to do it, as it took the twenty men. His task, indeed, would 
be more than twenty times harder, than that performed by 
the twenty men, for, in addition to moving the stone, he 
Yi^ould have the friction of the machinery to overcome, which 
commonly aitiounts to nearly one third of the force em- 
ployed.- 

334. Hence there would be an actual loss of power by 
the nee of the capstan, though it might be a convenience for 
the one man to do his work by its means, rather than to 
call in nineteen of his neighbours to assist him. 

335. The same principle holds good in respect to other 
machkiery, where the strength of man is employed as the 
power, or prime mover. There is no advantage gained, 
except that of convenience. In the use of the most simple 
of all machines, the lever, and where, at the same time, there 

What weio'ht will one pound at p balance at f? 7 Is there any actual 
power g:ained by the use of machinery 1 Suppose 20 men to move 20 
•tones to a certain distance with their hands, and one man moves 
tbem back to the same place with a capstan, which performs the moit 
actual labour 1 Why 1 Why, then, is machinery a cocvenienca 7 
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IS the least force lost by friction, there is no actual gain of 
oower, for wiiat seems to be gained in force is always lost 
in velocity. Thus, if a lever is of such length to raise 100 
pounds an inch by the power of one pound, its long arm 
must pass through a space of 100 inches. Thus, what is 
gained in one way is lost in another. 

336. Any power by which a machine is mored, must be 
equal to the resistance to be overcotne, and, in all cases 
where the power descends, there will be a proportion be* 
tween the velocity with which it moves downwards, and the 
velocity with which the weight moves upwards. There 
will be no difierence in this respect, whether the machine be 
simple or compound, for if its force be increased by increasing 
the number of levers, or wheels, the velocity of the moving 
power must also be increased, as that of the resistance is 
diminished. 

337. There being, then, always a proportion, between the 
velocity with which the moving force descends, and that 
with which the weight ascends, whatever this proportion 
may be, it is necessary that the power should have to the 
resistance the same ratio that the velocity of the resistance 
has to the velocity of the power. In other words, " The 
power multiplied hy the tpace through which it moves, in 
a vertical direction^ must be equal to the weight multiplied 
by the space through which it moves in a vertical direc* 
tionr 

338. This law is known under the name of ** the law of 
virtual velocities," and is considered the golden rule of 
mechanics. 

339: This principle has already been explained, while 
treating of the lever (292) : but that the student should want 
nothing to assist him in clearly comprehending so import- 
ant a law, we will again illustrate it in a different manner. 

340. Suppose the weight of ten pounds to be suspended 
on the short arm of the lever, fig. 61, and that the ful- 
crum is only one inch from the weight ; then, if the le* 



In the use of the lever, what proportion is there between the force 
of the short arm, and the velocity of the long arm 1 How is this illus- 
trated 1 It is said, that the velocity of the power downwards, must 
be in proportion to that of the weight upwards ? Does it make any dif- 
ference, in this respect, whether the machine be simple or compound 1 
What is the golden rule of mechanics ? Und^r what name is tnis law 
known 1 
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▼er be ten inches long» on the other side ' ^g- 61. 

of the fulcrum, one pound at a would raise, 

or balance, the ten pounds at b. But ii 

raising the ten pounas one inch in a ver 

tical direction, the long arm of the lever 

must &11 ten inches in a vertical directio 

and therefore the velocity of a would 

ten times the velocity of L 

341. The application of this law, or 
rule, is apparent. The power is one pound, and the space 
through which it fells is ten inches, therefore 10X1=10. 
The weight is 10 pounds, and the space through which it 
rises is one inch, therefore IXIO^-IO. 

342. Thus« the power, multiplied by the space through 
which it moves, is exactly equal to the weignt, multiplied 
by the space through which it moves. 



se, \4i 
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343. Again, suppose the 
lever, fig. 62, to be thirty 
inches long from the ful- 
crum to the point where 
the power jp is suspended, 
iMid that the weight w is 
two inches from the ful- 
crum. If the power be 1 
pound, the weight must be 
Impounds, to produce equi- 
librium, and the power p 
must &11 thirty inches, to 
raise the weight w 2 inch- 
es. Therefore the power 
bein^ one pound, and the space 30 inches, 30X1 bs30. The 
weight being 15 pounds, and the space 2 inches, 15X2"b30. 

Thus, the power, multiplied by the space through which 
it £ills, and the weight multiplied' by the space through 
which it rises, are equal. 

However complex the machine may be, by which the 
force of a descending power is transmitted to the weight to 
be raised, the same rule will apply, as it does to the action 
of the simple lever. 




Explain ue, 61, and sbow how the rule is illustrated by that firare. 
Eiplain fig. 62, and show how the same rule is illustrated by it. What 
» laid of we application of this rule to oomplez machines} 
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Fig. 63. 




Thb Pullsy. 

344. A ptdlep^ consists of a wheel, which is grooved ol 
the edge, and which is made to tarn on its axis, by a chof4 
passing over it 

345. Fig. 63 represents a simple 
pulley, with a single fixed wheel. In 
other forms of the machine, the wheel 
moves up and down, with the weight. 

346. The pulley is arranged among 
the simple mechanical powers; but 
when several are connected, the ma* 
chine is called a system of pulleys, or 
a compound pulley, 

347. One of the most obvious ad- 
vantages of the pulley is, its enabling 
men to exert their own power, in places where they cannot 
go them^lves. Thus, by means of a rope and wheel, a 
man can stand on the deck of a ship, and noist a weight to 
the topmast. 

By means of two fixed pulleys, a weight may be raised 
upward, while the power moves in a horizontal direction. 
The weight will also rise vertically through the same space 
that the rope is drawn horizontally. 

348. Fig. 64 represents ^ Fig. 64. 
two fixed pulleys, as they ^re 
a/ranged for such a purpose. 
In the erection of a lofty edi- 
fice, suppose the upper pulley 
to be suspended to some part 
of the building ; then a horse, 
pulling at the rope a, would 
raise the weight w vertically, 
as far as he went horizon- 
tally. 

349. In the use of the 
fjoheel of the pulley, there is 
no mechanical advantage, except that which arises from re* 
moving the friction, and diminishing the imperfect flexibi- 

ity of the rope. 

What is a pulley 1 What is a simple pulley 1 What is a system 
of pulleys, or'a compound pulley 1 . What is the most obvious advan- 
tage of the pulley 1 How must two fixed pulleys be placed to raise 'A 
weight vertically, as far as the power goes horizontally 1 What it 
fat advanta^ or tiks wheel of the pidley f 
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«^50. (n the mech&nical effects of this machine, the result 
would be the same, did it slide on a smooth surface with the 
same ease that its motion makes the wheel revolve. 

351. The action of the pulley is on a different principle 
from that of the wheel and axle. A system of wheels, as 
already explained, acts on the same prin- Fig. 65. 
ciple as the compound lever. But the 
mechanical efficacy of a system of pul- 
leys, is derived entirely from the division 
01 the weight among the strings employed 
in suspending it. In the use of the single ^ 
fixed pulley, there can be no mechanical 
advantage, since the weight rises as fast as 
the power descends. This is obvious by /'Q 
fig. 63 ; where it is also apparent that the 
power and weight must be exactly equal, 
to -balance each other. Pig 

352. In the single moveable pulley, fig. 65, '^ 
the same rope passes from the fixed point a, 
to the power p. It is evident here, that the 
weight is supported equally by the two parts 
of the string between which it hangs. There- 
fore, if we call the weight w ten pounds, five 
pounds will be supported hy one string", and 
Bve by the other. The power, then, will sup- 
port twice its own weight, so that a person 
pulling with a force of &ve pounds at p, will 
raise ten pounds at w. The mechanical force, 
therefore, in respect to the power, is as two to 

006. 

In this example, it is supposed there are only 
two ropes, each of which bears an equal part 
of the weiorht. 

353. If the number of ropes be mcreased, 
the weight" may be increased with the same 
power ; or the power may be diminished in 
proportion as the number of ropes is increas- 
ed. In fig. 66, the number of ropes sustain- 
ing the weight is four, and therefore, the 
weight may be four times as great as the power. 
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How does the action of' the pulley differ from that of the wheel and 
axle 1 Is there any mechanical advantage in the fixed pulley 1 What 
weight at p, fig. 65, will balance ten pounds aiw% Suppose the num- 
ber of ropes be increased, and the weight increaaed, must the power be 
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This principle miiit be evident, since !t k plain that eaeb 
rope sustains an equal part of the weight. The weight 
may therefore be considered as divided iiito four parts, and 
each part sustained by one rope. 

35^. In fig. 67, there is a system of pulleys represented, 
in which the weight is sixteen tjmes the power. 

.355. The tension of the rope Fig. 67. 

d, e, is evidently equal to the^ 
power, o, because it sustains it : 
d, being a moveable pulley, must 
sustain a weight' equal to twice 
the powfer ; but the weight which 
it sustains, is the tension of the 
second rope, d, c. Hence the ten- 
sion of the second rope is twice 
that of the first, and, in like 
manner, the tension of the third 
rope is twice that of the second, 
and so on, the weight being equal 
to twice the tendon of the last 
rope. 

356. Suppose the weight tr, to 
be sixteen pounds, then the t\vo 
ropes, 8 and 8, would sustain 
just 8 pounds each, this being g 
the whole weight divided equally 
between them. The next two 
ropes, 4 and 4« would evidently / 
but half this whole L, 




sustam 

weight, because the other half is already sustained by a 
rope, fixed at its upper end. The next two ropes sustain 
but half of 4, for the same reason*; and the next pair, 1 and 
1, for the same reason, will sustain only half of 2. Lastly, 
the power p, will balance two pounds, because it sustains 
but half this weight, the other half being sustained by the 
same rope, fixed at its upper end. 

357. It is evident, that in this system, each rope and pul- 
ley which is added, will double the effect of the whole. 
Thus, by adding another rope and pull ey beyond 8, the 

Suppose the weight, fig. 66, to be 33 pounds, what will each rop« 
bearl Explain fig. 67, and show what part of the weight each ropa 
■ustains, and why 1 pound atp will balance 16 pounds at w. Explain 
the reason why each additional rope and pulley will double the effect 
of the whole, or why its weight mi^ be doable by that of )dl the oCber% 
With the same power. 



w«ght w might be 32 pounds, imtefid of 16, «id still be 
balanced by the same power. 

358. In our calculations of the effects of pulleys, we havo 
allowed nothing for the weight of the pulleys themselves, or 
ibr the friction of the ropes. In practice, however, it will 
be found, that nearly one third must be allowed for friction, 
and that the power, therefore, to actually raise the weight, 
must be about one third greater than has been allowed. 

359. The pulley, like other machines, obeys the laws of 
virtual velocities, already applied to the lever and wheel, 
T%us, " in a system of pulleys^ the ascent of the weight, or re- 
sistance, is as much less than the descent of the power, as the 
weight is greater than the power." If, as in the last example, 
the weight is 16 pounds, and the power 1 pound, th^ weight 
will rise only one foot, while the power descends 16 feet. 

360. In the single fixed pulley, the weight and power are 
equal, and, consequently, the weight rises as fast as the 
power descends. 

361. With such a |)ulley, a man may riaise himself up to 
the mast head by his own weight. Suppose a rope is thrown 
over a pulley, and a man ties one end of it round his body, 
and takes ^e other end in his hands ; he may raise himself 
ap, because, by pulling with his han&, he has the powet 
of throwing more of his weight on that side than on th6 
other, and when he does this his body will rise. Thus, al- 
though the power and the weight are the sf*me individual, 
still the man can change his centre of gravity, so as to mak^ 
the power greater than the weight, or the weight greateir 
than the power, and thus can elevate one half his weight ih 
succession. 

The Inclined Plane. 

362. The fourth simple me- Fig. 68. 
chanical power is the inclined 
plane. 

This power consists of a plain, 
smooth surface, which is inclined 
towards, or from the earth. It is 
represented by fig. 68, where ^ 
from a to & is the inclined plane ; 
&e line from d to a, is its height^ 

and that from h to d, its base. 

• '" - • 

In compound machines, how mach of the power must be allow«dfo# 
die friction 1 How may a maii raise himself up by means of a top* 
•ad tingle fixed pulley 1 What tA an inclined planet 

• 8 




A board, with one end on the ground, and the otbe* end 
resting on a block, becomes an inclined plane. 

363. This machine, being both useful and easily con- 
structed, is in very general use, especially where heavy 
bodies are to be raised only to a small height Thus a man, 
by means of an inclined plane, which he can readily con- 
struct with a board, or couple of bars, can raise a load into 
his wagon, which ten men could not lift with their hands. 

364. The power required to force a given weight up an 
inclined plane, is in a certain proportion to its height, and 
the length of its base, or, in other words, the force must be 
in proportion to the rapidity of its inclination. 

365. The power p. Fig. 69. 
fi|f. 69, pulling a weight 
up the inclined plane, 
from e to d, only raises 
it in a perpendicular di-^ 
rection from e to d^ by 
acting along the whole 
length of the plane. If 
the plane be twice as 
long as it is high, that is, if the line from c to £2 be double 
the length of that from e to d^ then one pound at f will bal- 
ance two pounds any where between d and c. It is evident, 
by a glance at this figure, that were the base, that is, the line 
from e to c, lengthened, the height from eXod being the same, 
that a less power at p^ would balance an equal weight any 
where on the inclined plane ; and so, on the contrary, were 
the base made shorter, that is, the plane more steep, the 
power must be increased in proportion. 




366. Suppose two inclined 
planes, fi^. 70, of the same 
neight, with bases of differ- 
ent lengths ; Ihen the weight 
and power will be to each 
other as the length of the- 
planes. If the length from a 
a to 6, is two feet, and that 



Fig. 70. 




On what occasions is this flower chiefly used % Suppose a man 
wants to load a barrel of cider into his wa^n, how does he make an 
inclined plane for this purposed To roll a given weight up an inclined 

{}lane, to what must the force be proportioned 1 Explain ng. 69. If the 
ength of the long plane, fig. 70, oe double that of the short one, what 
must be the proportion between the power and the weight 1 
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fmm 5 to c, one foot, then two pounds at d will balanee fonr 
pounds at w, and so in this proportion, whether the planer 
oe longer or shorter. 

367. The same principle, with respect to the vertical ve- 
locities of the weight and powers, applies to the inclined 
plane, in common with the other mechanical powers. 

Suppose the inclined plane. Fig. 71. 

fig. 71, to be two feet from a to 
b, and one foot from e to b, then, 
as we have already seen by fig. 
69, a power of one pound at p^ 
would balance a weight of two 
pounds at w. Now, in the fall 
of the power to draw up the 
weight, it is obvious that its ver- 
tical descent must be just twice 
the vertical ascent of the weight ; 
for the power must fall down the distance from a to 6, to 
draw the weight that distance ; but the vertical height to 
which the weight w is raised, is only from c to b. Thus 
the power, being two pounds, must fall two feet, to raise the 
weight, four pounds, one foot; and thus the power and 
weight, multiplied by the several velocities, are equal. 

368. When the power of an inclined plane is considered 
as a machine, it must therefore be estimated by the proportion 
which the length bears to the height ; the power being in- 
creased in proportion as the elevation of the plain is dimin- 
ished. 

Hilly roads maybe regarded as inclined planes, and loads 
drawn upon them in carriages, considered in reference to 
the powers which impel them, and subject to all the con- 
ditions which we'have stated, with respect to inclined planes. 

369. The power required to draw a load up a hill, is in 
proportion to the length and elevation of the inclined plane. 
On a road, perfectly horizontal, if the power is sufficient to 
overcome tne friction, and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
the carriage will move. But if the road rise one foot in 
fifteen, besides these impediments, the moving power will 
have to lift one fifteenth part of the load. 

370. If two roads rise, one at the rate of a foot in fifteen 
feet, and another at the rate of a foot in twenty, then the 

. What 18 said of the application of the law of vertical velocities to 
the inclined plane 1 Explain fi^. 71, and show why the power must 
faU twioc as ilur as the weight rises. 
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ume p^wtr that would iM^e a giren weight' fifteen feet mi 
the oQe, would move it twenty feet on the other, in the same 
time. 

In the building of Toads, therefore, both speed and power 
are very often sacrificed to want of judgment, or ignorance 
of these laws. 

371. A road, as every traveller knows, is often continued 
directly over a hill, when half the power, with the increase 
of speed, on a level road around it, would gain the same dis- 
tance in half the time. • 

Besides, where is there a section of country in which the 
traveller is not vexed with roads, passing straight over hill% 
when precisely the sapie distance would carry him aroun4 
them on a level plane. To use a homely, but very perti* 
pent illustration, ** die bale of a pot is no longer, when it 
lies down, than when it stands up." Had this simple ftiot 
been noticed, and its practical bearing carried into enect by 
road makers, many a high hill would have been shunnea 
fer a circuit around its base, and many a poor horse, could he 
speak, would thank the wisdom of such an invention. 

TSB WlEUOB. 

372. The next simple mechanical power is the wdg9k 
This instrument may be considered as two inclined planes, 
placed base to base. It is much employed for the purpose 
of splitting or dividing solid bodies, such as wood axni stooe^ 

Fig. 72 represents such a wedge as is usually Fig. 72. 
employed in cleaving timber. This instrument 
is also used in raising ships, and preparing them * 
to launch, and for a variety of other purposes. 
Nails, awls, needles, and manv cutting iostru- 
raents, act on the principle of tnis machine. 

There is much difiiculty in estimating the 
power of the wedge, since this depends on the 
force, or the num^r of blows ^ven it, together 
with the obliquity of its sides. A wedge of 

freat obliquity v^ould require hard blows to 
rive it forward, for the same reason that a plane, 
much inclined, requires much force to roll a 
heavy body up it But were the obliquity of the 
wedge, and the force of each blow given, still it would be 

On what principle does the wedge flict 7 In what case i« Ihls power 
useful ? What common instruments act on the principle of the wsdget 
What difficulty is there in estimating the power of the wedge T 
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iliiBcuU lo ascertain the exact power of the wedge in ordi- 
nary cases, for, in the splitting of timher and stone, for in- 
stance, the divided parts act as levers, and thus greatly in- 
crease the power of the wedge. Thus, in a log of wood, 
six feet long, when split one half of its length, the other half 
is divided with ease, because the two parts act as levers, the 
lengths of which constantly increase, as the cleft extends 
from the wedge. 

The Screw. 

373. The ttrew is the fifth and last simple mechanical 
power. It may be considered as a modification of the in- 
clined plane, or as a winding wedge. It is an inclined 
plane running spirally round a 
spindle, as will be seen by ^g, 73. 
Suppose a to be a piece of paper, 
cut into the form of an inclined 
plane, and • rolled round the piece 
of wood d ; its edge would form 
the spiral line, called the thread 
of the screw. 

If the finger be placed between 
the two threads of a screw, and the screw be turned round 
once, the finger will be raised upward equal to the distance 
of the two threads apart. In this manner, the finger is 
rais^ up the inclined plane, as it runs round the cylinder 

374. The power of the screw is 
transmitted and employed by means 
of another screw called the nut^ 
through which it passes. This has 
a spiral groove running through it, 
which exactly fits the thread of the 
screw. 

375. If the nut is fixed, the screw 
itself, on turning it round, advances 
forward ; but if the screw is fixed, 
the nut, when turned, advances 
along the screw. 

Fig. 74 represents the first kind ^ ^ 

of screw, being such as is commonly 

used in pressing paper, and other substances. The nut, », 

On what principle does the screw act 1 How is it shown that thj 
•crew is a modification of the inclined plane 1 Explain fig. 74. Which 
is the screw, and which the nut 1 



Fig. 74. 
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through which iht terew passes, answers also for one of tl!w 
beams of the press. If the screw he turned to the tight, h 
will advance downwards, while the nut stands still 

376. A screw of the second 
kind is represented by fig. 75. 
In this, the screw is fixed, while 
the nut, 91, by being turned by the 
lever, /, from right to left, will 
advance down the screw. 

377. In practice, the screw is 
never used as a simple mechani- 
cal machine ; the power being al- 
ways applied by means of a lever, 
passing through the head of the 
screw, as in fig. 74, or into the 
nut, as in ^g. 75. 

The screw, therefore, acts with 
the combined power of the inclined plane fuid the lever, attd 
its force is sucn as to be limited only by the strength of the 
materials of which it is made. 

378. In investigating the effects of this machine, we must, 
therefore, take into account bbth these simple mechanical 
powers, so that the screw now becomes really a compound 
engine. 

379. In the inclined plane, we have already seen, thttt 
the less it is inclined, the more easy is the ascent up it. In 
applying the same principle to the screw, it is obvious, thai 
the greater the distance of the threads from each other, thtt 
more rapid the inclination, and, consequently, the greater 
must be the power to turn it, under a given weight. On the 
contrary, if the thread inclines downwards but slightly, j^ 
will turn with less power, for the same reason that a man 
can roll a heavy weight up a plane but little inclined. 
Therefore, the finer the screw, or the nearer the threads to 
each other, the greater will be the pressure under a given 
power. 

380. Let us suppose two screws, the one having tiM 

Which way mint the screw be turned, to make it advance throug;! 
the nvt 1 How does the 8ci;pw, fie. 75, differ from fig. 74 1 Is the screv 
ever used as a simple maehinel By what other simple power is i 
moved 1 What two simple mechanical powers are concerned iii tb. 
force of the screw 1 Why does the nearness of the threads make a di(* 
ference in the force of the screw 1 Suppose one screw, with its threads 
one inch apart, and another half an inch apart, what will he their dalk 
ference in force 1 
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threads one inch apart, and the other half an inch apart ; 
then the force which the first screw will give with the 
same power at the lever will be only half that given by the 
second. The second screw must be tamed twice as many 
times round as the first, to go through the same space, but 
what is lost in velocity is gained in power. At the lever of 
the firs% two men would raise a given weight to a given 
height by making one revolution ; while at the lever of the 
second, one man would raise the same weight to the same 
height, By making two revolutions. 

381. It is apparent that the length of the inclined plane, 
up which a body moves in one revolution, is the circumfer* 
ence of the screw, and its height, the interval between the 
threads.- The proportion of its power would therefore be 
"as the circumference of the screw, to the distance between 
the threads, so is the weight to the power." 

382. By this rule the power of the screw alone can be 
fi>und ; but as this machine is moved by means of the lever, 
we must estimate its force by the combined power of both. 
In this case, the circumference described by the end of the 
lever employed, is taken, instead of the circumference of the 
screw itself The means by which the force of the screw 
may be found, is therefore by multiplying the circumference 
which the lever describes by the power. Thus, "^ic 
power multiplied by the circumference which it describes, t$ 
equal to the weight or resistance, multiplied by the distance 
between the two contiguous threads.*^ Hence the efficacy 
of the screw may be increased, by increasing the length of 
the lever by which it is turned, or by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads. If, then, we know the length of 
the lever, the distance between the threads, and the weight 
to be raised, we can readily calculate the power ; or, the 
power being given, and the distance of the threads and the 
length of the lever known, we can estimate the weight 
the screw will raise. 

383. Thus, suppose the length of the lever to be forty 
inches, the distance of the threads one inch, and the weight 
8000 pounds ; required, the power, at the end of the lever, to 
raise the weight. 

What is the leneth of the inclined plane up which a body moves by 
one revolution of the screw 1 What would be the height to which tlie 
same body would move at one revolution ? How is the force of the 
screw estimated 1 How may the efficacy of the screw be increased 1 
The length of the lever, the distance between the threads, and the 
freight being known^ how can the power be found 1 
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884. The lever being 40 inches, the diameter of the cir- 
cle, which the end describes, is 80 inches. The circumfer- 
ence is a little more than three times the diameter, but we 
will call it just three tiroes. Then, 80X3«"240 inches, the 
circumference of the circle. The distance of the threads is 
1 inch, and the weight 8000 pounds. To find the power, 
multiply the weight by the distance of the threads, and di- 
vide by the circumference of the circle. Thus, 

circum. in. weight. power. 

240 X ^ 1 : : 8000 — S3+ 
The power at the end of the lever must therefore be 33^ 
pounds. In practice this power would require to be in- 
creased about one third, on account of friction. 

385. Perpetual Screw, — The force of the screw is some- 
times employed to turn a wheel, by acting on its teeth. In 
this case it is called the perpetual screw. 

386. Fig. 76 represents such Fig. 76. 
a machine. It is apparent, that 
by turning the crank c, the wheel- 
will revolve, for the thread of the 
screw passes between the cogs 
of the wheel. By means of an 
axle, through the centre of this 
wheel, like the common wheel 
and axle, this becomes an ex- 
ceedingly powerful machine, but 
like all other contrivances for ob- 
taining great power, its effective 
motion is exceedingly slow. It 
has, however, some disadvantages, and particularly the great 
friction between the thread of the screw and the teeth of the 
wheel, which prevents it from being generally employed to 
raise weights. 

387. All these Mechanical Powers resolved into three. — 
We have now enumerated and described all the mechanidU 
powers usually denominated simple. They are five in num- 
ber, namely, the Lever, Wheel and Axle, Pulley, Wedge, 
Inclined Plane, and Screw. 

388. In respect to the principle on which they act, they 
may be resolved into three simple powers, namely, the lever, 
the inclined plane, and the pulley; for it has been shown 

Give an example. What is the screw called when it is employed 
to turn a wheell What is the object of this machine for raising 
weights 1 How many simple mechanical powers are there 1 and what 
are they called 1 How ean thay be resolved into three simple poweni 




Qml the wheel and ezle » ovly another form of die krer, 
^d that the screw is but a modification of the inclined plane. 

389. It is surprising, indeed, that these simple powers 
^n be so arranged and modifiedi as to produce the difierenl 
actions in all that vast variety of intricate machinery which 
men have invented and constructed. 

390. The variety of motions we witness in the little en* 

S'ne which makes qirds, by being supplied with wire for 
e teeth, and strips of leather to stick tnem through, would 
itself seem to involve more mechanical powers than those 
enumerated. This engine takes the wire from a reel, bende 
it into the form of teeth ; cuts it off; makes two holes in the 
leather for the tooth to pass through ; sticks it through ; 
then gives it another bend, on the opposite side of the leather ; 
graduates the spaces between the rows of teeth, and between 

Sine tooth and another ; and, at the same time, carries the 
eather backwards and forwards, before the point where the 
teeth are introduced, with a motion so exactly correspond- 
ing with the motions of the parts which make and stick the 
teeth, as not to produce the difference of a hair's breadth in 
the distance between them. 

391. All this is done without the aid of human hands, 
any farther than to put the leather in its place, and turn e 
^rank ; or, in some mstances, many of these machines are 
turned at once, by means of three or four dogs, walking on 
an inclined plane which revolves. 

392. Such a machine displays the wonderful ingenuity 
and perseverance of man, and at first sight would seem to 
set at nought the idea that the lever and whf^el were the 
chief simple powers concerned in its motions. But when 
these motions are examined singly and deliberately, we are 
soon convinced that the wheel, variously modified, i? the 
principal mechanical power in the whole engine. 

393. Use of Machinery.-^li has already been stated, (332) 
that notwithstanding the vast deal of time and ingenuity 
which men have spent on the construction of machinery, 
and in attempting to multiply their powers, there has, as 
yet, been none produced, in which the power was not ob- 
tained at the expense of velocity, or velocity at the expense 
of power ; and, therefore, no actual force is ever generated 
by machinery. 

What is said of the card making machine 1 What are the chief 
mechanical powers concerned in its motions T Is there any actual foice 

Senerated by machinery 1 Can £Teat velocity and great force be pn>- 
Qced by the same machinery 1 Why not 1 
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894. Sappose a man able to raise a weight by means of a 
compound pulley of ten ropes, which it would take ten men 
to raise, by one rope, without pulleys. If the weight is 
to be raised a yard, the ten men bypuUing their rope a yard 
will do the work. But the man with the pulleys must draw 
his rope ten yards to raise the weight one yard, and in ad- 
dition to this, lie has to overcome the friction of the ten pul- 
leys, making about one third more actual labour than was 
employed by the ten men. But notwithstanding these in- 
conveniences, the use of machinery is of vast importance to 
the world. 

395. On board of a ship, a few men will raise an anchor 
with a capstan, which it would take ten or twenty times the 
same number to raise without it, and thus the expense of 
shipping men expressly for this purpose is saved. 

396. One man with a lever, may move a stone which it 
would take twenty men to move without it, and though it 
should take him twenty times as long, he would still be the 
gainer, since it would be more convenient, and less expen- 
sive for him to do the work himself, than to employ twenty 
others to do it for him. 

397. When men employ the natural elements as a power 
to overcome resistance by means of machinery, there is a 
vast saving of animal labour. Thus mills, and all kinds of 
engines, which are kept in motion by the power of water, or 
wind, or steam, save animal labour equal to the power it 
takes to keep them in motion. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

898. Hydrostatics is the science which treats of the 
weight, pressure, and equilibrium of water, or oljier fluids, 
when in a state of rest. 

399. Hydraulics is that part of the science of fluids which 
treats of water in motion, and the means of raising and 
conducting it in pipes, or otherwise, for all sorts of purposea 

400. The subject of water at rest, will first claim investi- 
gation, since the laws which regulate its motion will he best 
understood by first comprehending those which regulate its 
pressure. 

401. A fluid is a substance whose particles are easily 
moved among each other, as air and water. 

Which performs the g^reatest labour, ten men who lift a weight with 
their hands, or one man who does the same with ten pulleys 1 Why 1 
What it hydrostatics 1 Row does hydraulics differ from hydrostaiicat 
Whatiiafluidl 
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402. The air is called an eleutie flaid, because it i»easily 
compressed into a smaller bulk, aud returns again to its ori- 
£^inai state when the pressure is removed. Water is called 
a non-elastic fluid, because it admits of little diminution of 
balk under pressure. 

403. The non-elastic fluids, are perhaps more properly 
called liquids, but both terms are employed to signify water 
and other bodies possessing its mechanical properties. The 
term fluid, when applied to the air, has the word elastic be- 
fore it. 

404. One of the most obvious properties of fluids, is the 
&cility with which they ^ield to the impressions of other 
bodies, and the rapidity with which they recover their form- 
er state, when the pressure is removed. The cause of this, 
is apparently the freedom with which the particles of liquids 
slide over, or among each other ] their cohesive attraction 
being so slight as to be overcome by the least impression. 
On this want of cohesion among their particles seem to de- 
pend the peculiar mechanical properties of these bodies. 

405. In solids, there is such a connexion between the 
particles, that if one part moves, the other part must move 
also. But in fluids, one portion of the mass may be in mo- 
don, while the other is at rest. In solids, the pressure is 
always downwards, or towards the centre of the earth's 
gravity ; but in fluids the particles seem to act on each other 
as wedges, and hence, when confined, the pressure is side- 
ways, and even upwards, as well as downwards. 

406. Water has commonly been called a non-Figj^T7. 
elastic substance, but it is found that under great 
pressure its volume is diminished, and hence it is 
proved to be elastic. The most decisive experi- 
.Bents on this subject were made within a few years 
&y Mr. Perkins. 

407. The experiments were made by means of a 
hollow cylinder, flg. 77, which was closed at the 
bottom, and made water tight at the top, by a cap, 
screwed on. Through this cap, at a, passed the 
rod b, which was five sixteenths of an incn in diam- 
eter. The rod was so nicely fitted to the cap, as also 
to be water tight Around the rod at c, there was 
placed a flexible ring, which could be easily push- 
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• What is an elastic fluid 1 Why is air called an elastic fluid 1 What 
substances are called liquids 1 What is one of the most obvious pro- 
perties of liquids 1 On what do the peculiar meohanical properties of 
ikudsdepcaal 
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ed op or dovna, bat fitted so chMely as to r^mftin 0A kaj 
part where it was placed. 

408. A cannoa of sufficient size to receive this cylinder, 
which was three inches in diameter, was furnished with a 
strong cap and forcing pump, and set vertically into th^ 
ground. The cannon and cylinder were next filled with 
water, and the cylinder, with its rod drawn out, and the ring 
placed down to the cap, as in the figure, was plunged into 
the cannon. The water in the cannon was then subjected 
to an immense pressure by means 6f the forcing pump, af- 
ter which, on examination of the apparatus, it was found 
that the ring c, instead of being where it was placed, waS 
eight inches up the rod. The water in the cylinder being 
compressed into a smaller space, by the pressure of that in 
the cannon, the rod was driven in, while under pressure, 
but was forced out again by the expansion of the water, 
when the pressure Was removed. Thus, the ring on the 
rod would indicate the distance to which it had been forced 
in, during the greatest pressure. 

409. This experiment proved that water, under the 
pressure of one thousand atmospheres, that is, the weight of 
15,000 pounds to the square inch, was reduced in bulk about 
one part in 24. 

410. So slight a degree of elasticity undor such immense 
j^ressure. is not appreciable under ordinary circumstances, 
and therefore in practice, or in common experiments on this 
fluid, water is considered as non-elastic. 

Equal Pressure of Water. 

411. The particles of water, and other fluids, when con- 
fined, press on the vessel which confines them, in all direc- 
tions, both upwards, downwards, and sideways. ' 

From this property of fluids, together with their weight, 
or gravity, very unexpected and surprising effects are pro- 
duced. 

412. The effect of this property, which we shall first ex- 
amine, is, that a quantily of water, however small, will, 
balance another quantity however large. Such a proposi- 

In what respect does the pressure of a fluid differ from that of a solid 1 
Is water an elastic, or non-elastic fluid 1 Describe fi^. 77, and show 
how water was found to be elastic 1 In what proportion does the buUc 
0f water diminish under a pressure of 15,000 pounds to the square, 
inch % In common experiments, is water considered elastic, or noa 
•lastio % Wh^a water is ooafined, in what dinctlon does it press % 



Fig. 78. 
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tion at fint thougbt might seem rery improbable. But on 
examination, we shall find thai an ezpenment with a very 
simple apparatus will ccmrince any one of its truth. la- 
deed, we every day see this principle established by actaal 
experiment, as will be seen directly. 

413. Fig. 78 represents a common cof- F>g- 18. 
fee-pot, supposed to be filled up to the dot- 
ted line a, with a decoction of coffee, or 
any otbet liquid. The cofiee, we know, 
stands exactly st the same height, both in 
the body of the pot, and in its spout 
Therefore, the small quantity m the spout, 
Inlancea the large quantity in the pot, or 
presses with (he same force downwards, as that In the body 
of the pot presses upwards. This is obviously true, other- 
wise, the large quantity would sinlc below the dotted line, 
while chat in the spout would lise above it, and run over. 

414. The same principle is more strik- Pig. TO. 
ingly illustrated by fig. 79. 

Suppose the cistern n to be capable of 
holding; one hundred gallons, and into its 
bottom there be fitted the tube b, bent, as 
seen in the figure, and capable of con- 
taining one gallon. The lop of the cis- 
tern, and that of the tube, being open, 
pour water into the lube at e, and it will 
rise up through the perpendicular bend 
into the cistern, and if the process bo con- 
tinued, the cistern will be filled by pour- 
ing water into the tube. Now, it is plain, that the gallon 
of water in the tube, presses against the hundred gallons in 
the cistern, with a force equal to the pressure of the hun* 
dred gallons, otherwise, that in the tube would be forced up- 
wards higher than that in the cistern, whereas, we find that 
the surfaces of both stand exactly at the same height. 

415. From these experiments we learn, " that the prett- 
%re ofajluid it not in proportion to iti qiMntity, but to its 
height, and that « large quantity of water in an open Dtt- 
lel, pretsei down toith no more force, than a tmall quantity 
of the tame height." 

How dooa the «ip«runeat with the coir«e-pot ihow that a small quao- 
titr oTUqaid will bakmce a leree one 1 Eiplain &g. 19, and Bho« how 
the pnssnn in tb« tub« ia cqtiM lo tha ptcaann in the cistern. What 
emeliniiM, or general tnub, i« to be dra'm fiomtheM experiniBMal 
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416. In this respect, the size or shape of a vessel is of no 
consequence, for if a number of vessels, difiering entirely 
from each other in figure, position, and capacity, have a 
communication made between them, and one be filled with 
water, the surface of the fluid, in all, will be at exactly the 
same elevation. If^ therefore, the water stands at an equal, 
height in all, the pressure in one must be just equal to tiuu 
in another, and so equal to that in all the others. 

Fig. 80. 




417. To make this obvious, suppose a npmber of vessels^ 
of different shapes and sizes, as represented by Ag. 80, to 
have a communication between them, by means of a small 
tube, passing from the one to the other. If, now, one of 
these vessels be filled with water, or if water be poured into 
the tube a, all the other vessels will be filled at the same ill* 
stant, up to the line b c. Therefore, the pressure of the 
water in a, balances that in 1, 2, 3, &c., while the pressure 
in each of these vessels, is equal to that in the other, and so 
an equilibrium is produced throughout the whole series. 

418. If an ounce of water be poured into the tube a, it 
will produce a pressure on the contents of all the other ves- 
sels, equal to the pressure of all the others on the tube ; for, 
it will force the water in all the other vessels to rise up* 
wards to an eaual height with that in the tube itself. Hence, 
we must conclnde, that the pressure in each vessel, is not 
only equal to that in any of the others, but also that the 
pressure in any one, is equal to that in all the others. 

419. From this we learn, that the shape or size of a ves- 

What difference does tho shape or siie of a vessel make in respect 
to the pressure of a fluid on its bottom 1 Explain fig. 80, and show 
how the equilibrium is produceda Suppose an ounce of water be pour* 
t^ into the tube a, what will be iu sfiect on the contents of the other 
Vessels 1 What oondufi^a is to be drawn from pouring the ounce of 
Water into the tube a 1 
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■el has no influence on the pressure of its liquid contents, 
but that the pressure of water is as its height, whether th^ 
quantity be great or small. We learn, also, that in no case 
will the weight of a quantity of liquid, however large, force 
another quantity, however small, above the level of its own 
surface. 

420. This is proved by experiment ; for i^ from a pond 
situated on a mountain, ^^ter be conveyed in an inch tube 
(0 the valley, a hundrel feet below, the water will rise iiAt 
a hundred feet in the tube ; that is, exactly to the level of 
the surface of the pond. Thus the water m the pond, and 
that in the tube, press equally against each other, and pro- 
duce an exact equilibrium. 

Thas fiir we have considered the fluid as acting only in 
vessels with open mouths, and therefore at liberty to seek 
its balance, or equilibrium, by its own gravity, its press- 
ure, we have seen, is in proportion to its height, and not to 
its bulk. 

421. Now, by other experiments, it is ascertained, that 
ike pressure of a liquid is in proportion to its height^ and 
its area at the base. 

Suppose a vessel, ten feet high, and Fig. 81. 

two feet in diameter, such as is rep- 
resented at i^, fig. 81, to be filled 
with water ; there would be a certain 
amount of pressure, say at c, near 
the bottom. Let d represent another 
vessel, of the same diameter at the 
bottom, but only a foot high, and 
closed at the top. Now if a small 
tube, say the fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter, be inserted into the cover of 
the vessel d, and this tube be carried 
to the height of the vessel a, and ,,.JL 
then the vessel and tube be filled \\^ 

with water, the pressure on the hot- *- ' 

toms and sides of both vessels to the same height will be 
equal, and jets of water starting from d and c, will have ex- 
actly the same force. 
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'What M the reason that a laree quantity of water will not force a 
small quantity above iuown level 1 Is the force of water in propor- 
tion to its height, or its quantity 1 How is a small quantity or water 
ahowB to press equal to a large cniantity by fig. 81 1 Ejcplain the feaaoa 
why the pressttre is as great at a, as at «• 
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. 422, TUsmightat fint seem improbable, but to cQiivmee 
ourselves of its truth, we have only to consider, that any im* 
pression made on one portion of the confined fluid in the 
vessel d^ is instantly conunufiicated to the whole mass. 
Therefore, the water in the tube h presses with the same 
force on every other portion of the water in d^ as it does on 
that small portion over which it stands. 

423. This principle is illustrated in a very striking man- 
ner, by the experiment, which has often been made, of bur8fe< 
ing the strongest wine-cask with a few ounces of water. 

424. Suppose a, fig. 82, to be a strong cask, Fig. 82. 
already filled with water, and suppose the tube 
h, thirty feet high, to be screwed, water tight, 
into its head. When water is poured into the 
tube, so as to fill' it gradually, the cask will 
show increasing signs of pressure, by emit^ine 
the water through the pores of the wood, and 
between the joints ; and, finally, as the tube is 
filled, the cask will burst asunder. 

425. The same apparatus will serve to il- 
lustrate the upward pressure of water ; for if 
a small stop-cock be fitted to the upoer head, 
on. turning this, when the tube is filled, a jet 
of water will spirt up with a force, and to a 
height, that will astonish all who never before 
saw such an experiment. 

* In theory, the water will spout to the same 
height with that which gives the pressure, but, in practice, 
it is found to &U short, in the following proportions : 

426. If the tube be twenty feet high, and the orifice for 
the jet half an inch in diameter, the water will spout nearly 
nineteen feet. If the tube be fifty feet high, the jet will riae 
upwards of forty feet, and if a hundred feet, it will rise 
above eighty feet. It is understood, in every case, that the 
tubes are to be kept full of water. 

The height of these jets show the astonishing effects that 
a small quantity of fluid produces when pressing from a 
perpendicular elevation. 

427. Hydrostatic Bellows. — An instrument called the hy- 

How is the same prineiple illustrated by fig. 831 How is the up- 
ward pressure of water Uluatrated by the same apparatus 1 Under the 
pressure of a column of water twenty feet hiffh, what will be tH height 
of the Jet 1 Under a pressure of a hundred feet, how high wili it rite 1 
What IS the hydrostatic bellows 1 
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Fig. 83. 
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drostatic bellows, a.8o shows, in a 8tTikm|^ manner, the great 
force of a small quantity of water, pressing in a perpendie* 
alar direction. 

428. This instrument consists of two boards, connected 
together with strong leather, in the manner of the common 
bellows. It is then furnished with a 
tube a, fig. 83, which communicates 
between the two boards. A person 
-standing on the upper board, may 
raise himself up by pouring water into 
the tube. If the tube holds an ounce 
of water, and has an area equal to a 
thousandth part of the area of the top 
of the bellows, one ounce of Abater in 
the tube will balance a thousand 
ounces placed on the bellows. 

429. Hydraulic Press. — This prop- 
erty of water was applied by Mr. Bra- 
mah to the construction of his Ay- 
draidic press. But instead of a high 
tube of Water, which in most cases could not be so readily ob- 
tained, he substituted a strong forcing pump, and instead of 
the leather bellows, a metallic pump barrel and piston. 

430. This arrangement will Fig. 84. 
be understood by fig. 84, where 
the pump barrel, a, h, is rep- 
resented as divided lengthwise, x 
in order to show the inside. < 
The piston, c, is fitted so ac- 
curately to the barrel, as to 
work up and down water 
tight ; both barrel 'and piston 
being made of iron. The thing 
to be broken, or pressed, is 
laid on the flat surface, t, there being above this, a strong 
frame to meet the pressure, not shown in the figure. The 
small forcing pump, of which d is the piston, and A, the 
lever by which it is worked, is also made of iron. 

431. Now, suppose the space between the small piston 
and the large one, at tr, to be filled with water, then, on 





«re given bv the small piston, and the force exerted on the large one 1 
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forcing down the small piston, d, there will he a pressttro 
against the large piston, c, the whole force of which will 
be in proportion as the aperture in which c works, is great- 
er than that in which d works. If the piston, d, is half an 
inch in diameter, and the piston, c, one foot in diameter, 
then the pressure on c will be 576 times greater than thftt 
on d. Therefore, if we suppose the pressure of the small 
piston to be one ton, the large piston will be forced up 
against any resistance, with a pressure equal to the weight 
of 576 tons. It would be easy' for a single man to give the 
pressure of a ton at d, by means of the lever, and, therefoi-e, 
a man, with this engine, would be able to exert a force equal 
to the weight of near 600 tons. 

432. It is evident, that the force to be obtained by this 
prmciple, can only be limited by the strength of the mate- 
rials of which the engine is made. Thus, if a pressure of 
two tons be given to a piston, the diameter of which is only 
a quarter of an inch, the force transmitted to the other pis- 
ton, if three feet in diameter, would be upwards of 40,000 
tons ; but such a force is much too great for the strength of 
any material with which we are acquainted. 

433. A small quantity of water, extending to a great ele- 
vation, would give the pressure above described, it being 
only for the sake of convenience, that the forcing pump is 
employed, instead of a column of water. 

434. There is no doubt, but in the operations of nature, 
great effects are sometimes produced among mountains, by 
a small quantity, of water finding its way to a reservoir in 
the crevices of the rocks far beneath. 

435. Sup- • Fig. 85. 
pose in the 
interior of a 
mountain, fig. 
85, there 
should be a 
space of ten 
yards square, 
and an inch 
deep, filled 
with water, 
and closed up 

What is the estimated force which a man could give by one of these 
engines 1 If the pressure of two tons be made on a piston of a {{uar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, what will be the force transmitted to the 
other piston of three feet in diameter? 




on ail sides ; and suppose, that in the course of time, a small 

fissure, no more tha^i an inch in diameter, should be opened 
by the water, from the height of two hundred feet above, 
down to this little reservoir. The consequence might be, 
that the side of the mountain would burst asunder, for the 
pressure, under the circumstances supposed, would be equal 
to the weight of ^Ye thousand tons, 

4S6. Pressure on vessels with oblique sides. — It is obvi- 
ous that in a vessel, the sides of which are every where per- 
pendicular to each other, that the pressure on the bottom will 
be as the height, and that the pressure on the sides will 
every where be equal at an equal depth of the liquid. 

437. But it i^ not so obvious, that in a vessel having 
oblique sides, that is, diverging outwards from the bottom, 
or converging from the bottom towards the top, in what 
manner the ^^rce of pressure will be sustained. 

438. Now, the pressure on the bottom of any vessel, iko 
matter what the shape may be, is equal to the height of the 
fluid, and the area of the l>ottom. 

439. Hence the pressure Fig. 86. 

on the bottom of the vessel ^ 

sloping outwards, ^g, 86. ^ 

will be just equal to what * ** 

it would be, were the sides 

perpendicular, and the 

same would be .the case did the sides slope inwards instead 

of outwards. 

440. In a vessel of this shape, the sides sustain a pressure 
equal to the perpendicular height of the fluid above any 
given point. Thus, if the point 1 sustain a pressure of one 
pound, 2, being twice as far below the surface, will have a 
pressure equal to two pounds, and so in this proportion with 
respect to the other eight parts marked on the side of the vessel. 

441. On the contrary, did the sides of the vessel slope in- 
wards instead of outwards, as re- Fig. 87. 
presented by fig. 87, still the same ^ ' — ^ 
consequences would ensue, that is, | [ [jT 
the perpendicular height, in both i||.!^ 
cases, would make the pressure 
equal. For althouqfh, in the lat- ,o[j 
ter case, the perpendicular height 

What is the pressure of water in the crevices of mountains, and the 
consequences 1 What is the pressure on the bottom of a vessel contain- 
iHK a fluid equal tol Suppose the sides of the vessel slope outwardS| 
what effect does this produce on the pressure 1 
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18 not 8bov9 the point pressed apon, still the same eflect » 
produced by the pressure of tho fluid in the direction per- 
pendicular to the plane of the side, and since fluids press 
equally in all directions, this pressure is just the same as 
though it were perpendicularly above the point pressed 
upon, as in the direction of the dotted lines. 

442. To show that this is the case, we will suppose that 
P, fig. 87, is a particle of the liquid at the same depth below 
the surface as the division marked 5 on the side of the ves- 
sel; this particle is evidently pressed downwards by the in- 
cumbent weight of the column of fluid P, a. But since 
fluids press equally in all directions, this particle roust be 
pressea upwards and sideways with the same force that it is 
pressed downwards, and, therefore, must be pressed from 
P towards the side of the vessel, marked 5, with the same 
force that it would be if the pressure was perpendicular 
above that part of the vessel. 

443. From all that has been stated, we learn, that if the 
sides of the vessels, 86 and 87, be equally inclined, though 
in contrary directions to their bottoms, and the vessels be 
filled with equal depths of water, the sides being of equal di- 
mensions, will be pressed equally, though the actual quan 
tity of fluid in each, be quite diflferent from each other. 

Watee Level. 

444. We have seen, that in whatever situation water is 
placed, it always tends to seek a level. Thus, if several ves- 
sels communicating with each other be filled with water, 
the fluid will be at the sam6 height in all, and the level will 
be indicated by a straight line drawn through all the ves- 
sels, as in fig. 80. 

It is on the principle of this tendency, that the little in 
strument called the water level is constructed. 

445. The form of this Fig. 88. 
instrument is represented 
by fig. 88. It consists of 
a, b, a tube, with its two 
ends turned at right an- 
gles, and left open. Into & 



How 18 it shown that the pressure of the fluid at 5, is equal to what 
it would have been had the liquid been perpendicular above that point 1 
On what principle is the water-level constructed 1 Describe the man- 
ner in whi(^ the level with sights is used, and the reason why the 
floats wiU always be at tht same height 1 
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one of the ends is poured water or mercury, until th^ fluid 
rises a little in the angles of the tube. On the sur&ce of th^ 
fluid, at each end, are then placed small floats, carrying up* 
right frames, across which are dra^yn small wires or hairsi 
as seen at c and d. These hairs are called the sights, ana 
are across the line of the tube. 

446. It is obvious that this instrument will always indi- 
cate a level, when the floats are at the same height, in re* 
spect to each other, and not in respect to their comparative 
heights in the ends of the tube, for if one end of the instru* 
ment be held lower than the other, still the floats must al* 
ways be at the same height. To use this level, thereforet 
we have only to bring the two sights, so that one will range 
with the other; and. on placing the eye at c, and looking 
towards d, this is determined in a moment. 

This level is indispiensable in the construction of canaU 
and aqueducts, since the engineer depends entirely on it, to 
ascertain whether the water can be carried over a givepi hill 
of mountain. 

447. The common spirit level con- Fig. 89, 
ftists of a glass tube, fig. 89, filled 
with spirit of wine, excepting a small 
space in which there is left a bubble 
of air. This bubble, when the in- 
strument is laid on a level sur&ce, will be exactly in the 
middle of the tube, and therefore to adjust a level, it is only 
necessary to bring the bubble to this position. 

The glass tube is enclosed in a brass case, which is cut 
out on the upper side, so that the bubble may be seen, 9$ 
represented in the figure. 

448. This instrument is employed by builders to leve» 
their work, and is highly convenient for that purpose, since 
it is only necessary to lay it on a beam to try its level. 

449. Improved Water Level, — In this edition we add 
the figure and description of a more complete Water Level 
than that seen at fig. 88. 

»'■■' II ■ ■■ II I » ' II ■ III ill ll I l*^».M> 

What it the use of the level 1 Describe the common spirit level, and 
die miChod of using it % 
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Fig. 90. 






950. Let A, fig. 
60, be a straight 
glass tube, having j0C 
two legs, or ti^o 
other glass tubes, 
risiDg from each end 
at right angles. Let 
the tube A, and a 
part of the legs, be 
filled with mercury, 
or some other liquid, 
and on the surfaces, 
a b,ai the liquid, let 
floats be placed car- 
rying upright wires, 
to the ends of which 
are attached sights at 1, 2. These sights are represented 
by 3, 4, and consist of two fine threads, or hairs, stretched at 
right angles across a square, and are placed at right angles 
to the length of the instrument. 

451. They are so adjusted that the points where the hairs 
intersect each other, shall be at equal heights abote the 
floats. This adjustment may be made in the following 
manner: 

452. Let the eye be placed behind one of the sights, look- 
ing through it at the otner, so as to make the points, wher« 
the hair9 intersect, cover each other, and let some distant 
object, covered by this point, be observed. Then let the 
instrument be reversed, and let the points of intersection of 
the hairs be viewed in the same way, so as to cover each 
other. If they are observed to cover the same distant object 
as before, they will be of equal heights above the surfaces 
of the liquid, ^ut, if the same distant points be not observed 
in the direction of these points, then one or the other Qf the 
sights must be raised or lowered, by an adjustment provided 
^or that purpose, until the points of intersection be brought 
to correspond. These points will then be properly adjust- 
ed, and tne tine passing through them will be exactly hori- 
zontal. All points seen in the direction of the sights will 
be on the level of the instrument 

453. The principles on which this adjustment depends 



Explain, by fig. 90, how an exact line may be 
thesighul 



byadjustiaf 
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mre enslly explained : if the intersections of the hidrs be at 
the same distance from the floats, the line joining those 
intersections will evidently be parallel to the lines join- 
ing the surfaces a, h, of the liquid, and will therefore be 
'eyel. But if one of these points be more distant from the 
floats than the other, the line joining the intersections Will 
point upwards if viewed from the lower sight, and down- 
wards, if viewed from the higher one. 

454. The accuracy of the results of this instrument, will 
be greatly increased by lengthening the tube A. 

Specific Gravity. 

455. If a tumbler be filled with water to the brim, and 
an eg%^ or any other heavy solid, be dropped into it, a quan* 
tity of the fluid, exactly equal to the size of the egg^ or other 
solid, will be displaced, and will flow over the side of the 
vessel. Bodies which sink in \vater, therefore, displace a 
quantity of the fluid equal to their own bulks. 

456. Now, it is found, by experiment, that when any 
solid substance sinks in water, it loses, while in the fluid, a 
portion of its weight, just equal to the weight of the bulk of 
water which it displaces. This is readily made evident by 
experiment. 

457. Take a piece of Fig. 91. 
ivory, or any other sub- 
stance that will sink in 
water, and weigh it accu- 
rately in the usual man- 
ner ; then suspend it by a 
thread, or hair, in the emp- 
ty cup a, fig. 91, and then 
Imlaoce it, as shown in the 
figare. Now pour water 
into the cup, and it will be 
found that the suspended 
body tvill lose a part of its weight, so that a certain number 
of grains must be taken from the opposite scale, in order to 
iiiake the scales balance as before the water was poured in. 




Hs 
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Wiien a «olid i« weighed in water, why does it lose a part of t 
weight ? How much less will a cubic Inch of any substance weigh i 
water than in air 1 How is it proved by fig. 91, that a body weighs 
less in water than in air 1 What is the ^peeifie gravity of a bo<fy 1 
Mvw ai« the mpm&B. gravities of solid bodi« taken 1 
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Th^mttiiber of gtains tdten from the oppiosile scale, riiow 
thB weight of a quantity of water equal to the bulk of the 
body ao suspended. 

458. It ie on the principle/ that bodies weigh less in the 
water than they do when weighed oi)t of it, or' in the air, 
that water becomes the means of ascertainiog their specific 

. grarities, for it is by comparing the weight of a body in the 
water, with what it weighs out of it, that its specific grav- 
ity is determined. 

459. Thus, suppose a cubic inch of gold weighs 19 ounces, 
and on beiug weighed in water, weighs only 18 ounces, or 
loses a nineteenth part of its weight, it will prove that gold, 
bulk foT bulk, is nmeteen times heavier than water, and thus 
19 would be the specific gravity of gold: And ao if a cube 
of copper weigh 9 ounces in the air, and only 8 ounces in 
the water, then copper, bulk for bulk, is 9 times as heavy as 
water, and therefore has a specific gravity of 9. 

460. If the body weigh less, bulk for bulk, than water. 
It is obvious, that it will not sink in it, and therefore weights 
must be added to the lighter body, to ascertain how much 
less it weighs than water. 

The specific gravity of a body, then, is merely its weight, 
compared with the same bulk of water ; and water is thue 
made the standard by which the weights of all other bodies 
are compared. 

461. To take the specific gravity of a solid which sinks 
in water, firsl weigh the body in the usual manlner, and note 
down the number of gTBins it weighs. Then, with a hair, 
or fine thread, suspend it from the bottom of the scale-dish, 
in a vessel of water, as represented by fig. 91. As it weighs 
less in water, weights must be added to the side of the scale 
where the body is suspended, until they exactly balance 
each other. Next, ndte down the number of grains so add- 
ed, and they will show the difierence between the weight 
of the body in air, and in Water. 

It is obvious, that the greater the specific gravity of the 

body, the less, comparatiyely, will be this diflTerence, because 

' each body displaces only its own bulk of water, and some 

bodies of the same bulk, will weigh many times as much 

as others. 

462. For example, we will suppose that a piece of pla- 

tina, weighing 22 ounces, will displace an ounce of water, 

•^ ■ ■ I ■ I ■■ I ■III. I . — ___-^ — ■ ■■. , 

Why does a heavy body weigh oomparatively less in the wat^thaft 
a U{{ht one 1 
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while a piece of silver, weighing 22 oafices, iiKll displace 
two otinces of water. The platina, therefore, when sns^ 
pended as above described, will require one ounce to make 
the scales balance, while the same weight of silver will re- 
qaire two ounces for the same purpose. The platina, there- 
fore, bulk for bulk, will weigh twice as much as the silver, 
and will have twice as much specific gravity. 

Having noted down the difference between the weight of 
the bod^ in air and in water, as above explained, the specific 
gravity is found by dividing the weight in air, by the loss in 
water. The greater the loss, therefore, the less will be the 
specific gravity, the bulk being the same. 

Thus, in the above example, 22 ounces of platina was sup* 
posed to lose one ounce in water, while 22 ounces of silver 
lost two ounces in water. Now 22, divided by 1, the loss 
of the platina, is 22 ; and 22 divid^ by 2, the loss in the 
silver, is 11. So that the specific gravity of platina is 22, 
while that of silver is 1 1. The specific gravities of these 
metals are, however, a little less than here estimated. [For 
ctier methods of taking specific gravity, see Chemistry.] 

Hydrometer. 

463. The hydrometer is an instrument, by which the spe* 
ctfic gravities of fluids are ascertained, by the depth to which 
It sinks below their surfaces. 

Suppose a cubic inch of lead loses, when weighed in 
water, 253 grains, and when weighed in alcohol, onl^ 209 
grains, then, according to the principle already recited, a 
cubic inch of water actually weighs 253, and a cubic inch 
of alcohol 209 grains, for when a body is weighed in fluid, 
it loses just the weight of the fluid it displaces. 

464. Water, as we have already seen, (460,) is the stand- 
ard by which the weights of other bodies are compared, and 
by ascertaining what a given bulk of any substance weighs 
in water, and then what it weighs in any other fluid, the 
comparative weight of water and this fluid will be known. 
For if, as in the above example, a certain bulk of water 
weighs 253 grains, and the same bulk of alcohol only 209 

Haring taken the difference between the weight of a body in air 
and in water, by what rule is its specific gravity round 1 Give the ex- 
ample stated, and show how the difference between the specific grayi* 
ticsof platina and silver is ascertained. What is the nydrameterl 
SVffpom a cubic inch of any substance weighs 253 grains lestf ia iratw 
than in air, what is the actual weiglit of a cubic inch of waterl 

10 
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grains, then alcohol has a specific gravity, nearly one feurtk 
(88 than water. 
It is on this principle that the hydrometer is constructed. 
It is composed of a hollow ball of glass, or metal, with a 
graduated scale rising from its upper part, and a weight 
on its under part, which serves to balance it in the fluid. - 

Such an instrument is represented by fig. Fig. 9S. 
92, of which b is the graduated scale, and a 
the weight, the hollow ball being between 
them. 

465. To prepare this instrument for use, 
weights, in grains, or half grains, are put 
into the little ball a, until the scale is carried 
down, so that a certain mark on it coincides 
exactly with the surface of the water. This 
mark, then, becomes the standard of compari- 
son between water and any other liquid, in 
which the hydrometer is placed. If plunged 
into a fluid lighter than water, it will sink, 
and consequent! y%he fluid will rise higher 
on the scale. If the fluid h heavier than water, the scale 
will rise above the surface in proportion, and thus it is as- 
certained, in a moment, whether any fluid has a greater or 
less specific gravity than water. 

To know precisely how much the fluid varies, from the 
standard, the scale is marked ofl* into degrees^ which indi- 
cate grains by weight, so that it is ascertained, very exactly, 
how much the specific gravity of one fluid diflers from that 
of another. 

466. Water being the standard by which the weights of 
other substances are compared, it is placed as the unit, or 
point of comparison, and is therefore 1, 10, 100, or 1000, 
the ciphers being added whenever there are fractional parts 
expressing the specific gravity of the body. It is aly^ays 
understood, therefore, that the specific gravity of water is 1, 
and when it is said a body has a specific gravity of 2, it is 
only meant, that such a body is, bulk for bulk, twice as 
heavy as water. If the substance is lighter than water, it 

On what principle is the hydrometer founded *? How is this instru« 
ment formed 1 How is the hydrometer prepared for use ? How is it 
known, by this instrument, whether the £uid is lighter or heavier than 
water 1 What is the standard by which the weights of other bodies 
are compared 1 What is the specinc gravity of water 1 When it is said 
that the specific gravity of a body is 2, or 4, what meaning is intendod 
to ^ conveyed 1 . . 
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has a specific gravity of 0, with a fractioiuil part Thus 
alcohol has a specific gravity of 0,809, that is, 809, water 
being 1000. > 

By means of this instrument, it can be told with great ac- 
«aracy, how much water h^s been added to spirits, ior the 
greater the quantity of water, the higher will the scale rise 
above the sur&ce. 

The adulteration of milk with water, can also be readily 
detected with it, for as new milk has a specific gravity of 
1032, water being 1000, a verv small quantity of water mix* 
ed with it would be indicated by the instrument 

The Syphon. 

467. Take a tube, bent like jhe letter U, and having filled 
it with water, place a finger on each end, and in this state 
plunge one of the ends into a vessel of water, so that the 
end in the water shall be a little the highest, then remove 
the fingers, and the liquid will flow out, and continue to do 
so, until the vessel is exhausted. 

A tube acting in this manner, is called a syfktin^ and is 
represented by fig. 93. The reason why the water flows 
from the end of the tube a, and, 
consequently, ascends through 
the other part, is, that there is a 
greater weight of the fluid from 
h to a, than from c to 6, because 
the perpendicular height from h 
to A is the greatest. The weight 
of the water from & to a falling 
downwards, by its gravity, tends 
to form a vacuum, or void space, 
in that leg of the tube ; but the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the 
water in the vessel, constantly forces the fluid up the other 
leg of the tube, to fill the void space, and thus the stream is 
continued as long as any water remains in the vessel. 

468. Intermitting Springs, — The action of the syphon 
depends upon the same principle as the action of the pump, 
namely, the pressure of the atmosphere, and therefore its ex- 
planation properly belongs to Pneumatics. It is introduced 

Alcohol has a specific gravity of 809 ; what, in reference to this, it 
the specific gravity of water 7 In what manner is a syphon made 1 
£scplftin the reason why the water ascends through one leg of the sy- 
phoa, and descends through the other. What it an intermitttnt spring 1 
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h«re merely for the pmpoae of illostrating the phenombna 
of intermitting springs; a subject which properly belong* 
to Pneumatics. 

Some springs, situated on the sides of mountains, flow for 
a while with great violence, and then cease entirely. After 
a time, they begin to flow again, and then suddenly stop, u 
before. These are called inUrmitling apringi. Among 
ignorant and super^lious people, these strange appearances 
have been attributed to witchcraft, or the influence of some 
supernatural power. Bat an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature will dissipate such ill founded opinions, by showing 
that they owe their peculiarities to nothmg more than natu- 
ral aypnons, existing in the mountains fiom whence th« 
mter flows. 



469. Fig. 94 is the section of a mountain and spring, 
showing bow the principle of the syphon operates to pro- 
duce the effect described. Suppose there is a crevice, or 
hollow in the rock from a to b, and a narrow fissure lead 
ing from it, in the form of the syphon, b e. The water, irotn 
the rills fe, filling the hollow, up to the line a d, it will 
then discharge itself through the syphon, and continue to 
run UQtii the water is exhausted down to the leg of the sy- 
phon b, when it will cease. Then the water from the rilla 
continuing to run until the hollow is again fill«l up to the 
same Hoe, the syphon again begins to act, and again dis- 
charges the contents of toe reserroir as before, and thus the 
■pring p, at one moment, flows with great violence, and the 
next moment ceases entirely. 



How ia the pfacnonenon of ths intermiitent ■priae' explained 1 Ex- 
plain 6g, 94, ani show thi reason whv such ■ apruig will Sow, and 
«MMtofl(iw, alunutely. 
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The hollow, above the line ad, is dnpposea not to be fill- 
ed with the water at all, since the syphon begins to 4ct 
whenever the fluid rises up to the bend d. 

During the dry seasons of the year, it is obvious, that 
such a spring would cease to flow entirely, and would be 
gin again only when the w^er from the mountain filled the 
cavity through the rills. 

Such springs, although not very common, exist in various 
*mrts of the world. Dr. Atwell has described one in the 
^Philosophical Transactions, which he examined in Devon* 
shire, in England. The people in the neighbourhood, as 
usual, ascribed its actions to some sort of witchery, and ad- 
vised the doctor, in case it did not ebb and flow readily, 
when he and his friend were both present, that one of them 
should retire, and see what the spring would do, when only 
the other was present. 



HYDRAULICS. 

470. It has been stated, (398,) that Hydrostatics is that 
branch of Natural Philosophy, which treats of the weight, 
pressure, and equilibrium of fluids, and that Hydraulics has 
for its object the investigation of the laws wnich regulate 
fluids in motion. 

If the pupil has learned the principles on which the press- 
ure and equilibrium of fluids depend, as explained under 
the former article, he will now be prepared to understand 
the laws which govern fluids when in motion. 

Th<J pressure of water downwards, is exactly in the same 
proportion to its height, as is the pressure of solids in the 
same direction. 

47 1. Suppose a vessel of three inches in diameter has a 
bilM of wood set up in it, so as to touch only the bottom, 
and suppose the piece of wood to be three feet long, and to 
weii^h nine pounds; then the pressure on the bottom of the 
ve?^l will be nine pounds. If another billet of wood be 
set on this, of the same dimensions, it will press on its top 
with the weight of nine pounds, and the pressure at t.^e hot* 

torn will be 18 pounds, and if another billet be set on vhis. 

■ III I I I I . I I I . «■ 

How does the science of Hydrostatics differ from that of Hydrau- 
lics 1 Does the downward pressure of water differ from the downward 
pressure of solids, in proportio*" 1 How is the downward pressure of 
water illustrated 1 
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lie pcjNiBure at the bottom will be 27 pounds, and so 011, in 
^lis ratio, to any height the column is carried. 

472. Now the pressure of fluids is exactly in the same 
propoition ; and when confined in pipes, may be considered 
as one short column set on another, each of which incre»Bes 
the pressure of the lowest, in proportion to their number and 
height. 

473. Thus, notwithstanding the lateral press- F^S- ^5. 
ure of fluids, their downward pressure is as their 
height. This &ct will be found of importance 
in the investigation of the principles of certain 
hydraulic machines, and we have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to impress it on the mind of the pupil 
by flg. 95, where it will be seen, that if the 
pressure of three feet of water be equal to nine 
pounds on the bottom of the vessel, the pressure 
of twelve feet will be equal to thirty-six pounds. 

474. The quantity of water which will be dis- 
charged from an oriflce of a given size, will be 
in proportion to the height of the column of ^ 
vrater above it, for the dischaige will increase in 
velocity in proportion to the pressure, and the 
pressure, we have already seen, will be in a 
fixed ratio to the height. 

475. If a vessel, fig. 96. Kg. 96. 
be filled with water, and 
three apertures be made in 
its sides at the points a, b, 
and c, the fluid will be 
thrown out in jets, and will 
£bi11 towards the earth, in 
the curved lines, a, b, and 
c. The reason why these 
curves difler in shape, is, 
that the fluid is acted on by 
two forces, namely, the 
pressure of the water above the jet, which produces its velo* 
city forward, and the action of gravity, which impels it 
downward. It therefore obeys the same laws that solids do 

Without reference to the lateral presaare, in what proportion do 
fiuids press downwards 1 What will be thejproportion of a iuid di»» 
charged from an orifice of a given size 1 Why do the lines detoiib«(l 
by the jets from the vessel, ^, 96, difier in shapel 
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when projeeted forward, find fiills down in curred lines, ths 
thapes of which depend on their relative velocitiea 
' The quantity of water discharged, being in proportion to 
the pressure, that discharged from each orifice will differ in 
qmntitjr according to the height of the water above it. 

476. It is found, hofirever, that the velocity with which a 
vessel discharges its contents, does not depend entirely on 
the pressure, but in part on the kind of orifice through which 
the liquid flows. It might be expected, for instance, that a 
tin vessel of a given capacity, with an orifice of say an inch 
in diameter through its side, would part with its contents 
s6oner than another of the same capacity and orifice, whose 
side was an inch or two thick, since the friction through the 
tin might be considered much less than that presented by 
the other orifice. But it has been found, by experiment, 
that the tin vessel does not part with its contents so soon as 
another vessel, of the same height and size of orifice, from 
which the water flowed through a short pipe. And, on 
yarying the length of these pipes, it is found that the most 
rapid discharge, other circumstances being equal, is through 
a pipe, whose length is twice the diameter of its orifice. 
Such an aperture discharged 82 quarts, in the same time 
that another vessel of tin, without the pipe, discharged 62 
quarts. 

This surprising difference is accounted for, by supposing 
that the cross currents, made by the rushing of the water 
from different directions towards the orifice, mutually inter- 
fere with each other, by which the whole is broken, and 
thrown into confusion oy the sharp edge of the tin, and 
hence the water issues in the form of spray, or of a screw, 
from such an orifice. A short pipe seems to correct this 
contention among opposing currents, and to smooth the 
passage of the whole, and hence wo may observe, that from 
such a pipe, the stream is round and well defined. 

477. Proportion between the pressure and the velocity of 
discharge. — If a small orifice be made in the side of a ves- 



What two forces act upon the fluid as it is discharged, and how do 
thetie forces produce a curved line 1 Does the velocity with which a 
fluid is dischar^, depend entirely on the pressure 1 What circum* 
^lanee, besides pressure, fiieilitates the discharge of water from an ori- 
fleel In a tube discharging water with the graatest velocity, what is 
fW proportion between its dfameter and its Imgth 1 What is the pro* 
portion between the quantity of fluid diachargwi througli an oriflee of 
tin, and through a short pipel 
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ael filled with any 1i<)i]id, the liquid will flow out with a 
force and Telocity, equal to the pressure which the liquid 
beibte exerted od that ponion of the side of the vessel he- 
fore the orifice was made. 

Now, as the pressure of fluids is as their heights, it fol- 
lows, as above stated, that if several such orifices are madp, 
the lowest will disrharge the greatest, while the highest 
will discharge the least, quantity of (he fluid. 

478. The velocity of discharge, in the several onfires of 
such a vessel, will show a remarkable coincideoce between 
the ratio of increase in the quantity of liquid, and the in- 
creased velocity of a falliug body (82.) 

Thus, if the tall vessel, fig. 97, of equ 
dimensions throughout, he filled with w 
ter, and a small orifice be mnde at oi 
inch from the top, or below the surface, i 
at 1 ; and another at 2, 4 inches belo 
this ; another at 9 inches , a fourth at I 
inches ; and a fiAh &t 25 inches ; then tl 
velocities of discharge, from these sever 
orifices, will be in the proportion of 1, 
8, 4, 6. 

To eipress this more obviously, we w 
place the expressions of the several veloi 
ties in the upper line of the following t 
ble, the lower numbers, correBpondiu 
expressing ths depths of the sever 
orifices. 

rtelocity, |1|2|3| 41 5| 6| 7| 8{ 9| 10) 
[ Depth, 1 1 I 4 I 9 I 16 I 25 I 36 I 49 I 64 I 81 I 100 ) 

479. Thus it appears, that to produce a twofold velocity" 
a fourfold height is necessary. To obtain a threefold t» 
locity of discharge, a ninefold heigiit is required, and for r 
fourfold velocity, sixteen times the height is necessary, an* 
so in this proportion, es shown by the table. (See 86.) 

480. To apply this law to the motion of falling bodies, it 
appears that if a body were allowed to fell freely from the 
sur&ce of the water downwards, being unobstructed by th# 
fluid, it would, on arriving at each of the orifices, have ve- 
locities proportional to those of the water discharged at the 
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aid orifices respectively. Thus, whatever velocity it would 
have acquired on arnving at 1, the first orifice, it would 
have doubled that velocity on arriving at 2, the second ori- 
fice, trebled it on arriving at the third orifice, and so on 
with respect to the others. 

481. In order to establish the remarkable &ct, that the 
Telocity with which a liquid spouts from an orifice in a ves- 
sel, is equal to the velocity which a body would acquire in 
Mling unobstructed from the surface of the liquid to thtf 
depth of the orifice, it is only necessary to prove the truth of 
the principle in any one particular case. 

482. Now it is manifestly trae, if the orifices be presented 
downwards, and the column of fluid over it be of small 
height, then tnis indefinitely small column will drop out of 
the orifice by the mere effect of its own weight, and, there- 
fore, with the same velocity as any other falling body ; but 
as fluids transmit pressure in all directions, the same effect 
will be produced whaJtever may be the direction of the ori- 
fice. Hence, if this principle be true, then the direction 
and size of the orifice can make no. difference in the result, 
so that the principle, above explained, follows as an incon- 
troTertible fact. 

> Friction between Solids and Fluids. 

483. The rapidity with which water flows through pipes 
of the same diameter, is found to depend much on the nature 
of their internal surfaces. Thus a lead pipe, with a smooth 
aperture, under the same circumstances, will convey much 
more water than one of wood, where the surface is rough, 
or beset with points. In pipes, even where the surface is 
as smooth as glass, there is still considerable friction, for in 
all cases, the water is found to pass more rapidly in the 
middle of the stream than it does on the outside, where it 
rubs against the sides of the tube. 

The sudden turns, or angles of a pipe, are also found to 
be a considerable obstacle to the rapid conveyance of the 
water, for such angles throw the fluid into eddies or car- 
rents, by which its velocity is arrested. 

In practice, therefore, sudden turns are generally avoid- 

How is it proved that the velocity of the spouting liquid is equal to 
that of a foiling body ^ Suppose a lead and a glass tube, of the same 
diamete r, w hich will deliver the greatest quan tity of liquid in the same 
time 1 Why will a glaM tuoe deliver most 1 What is said of the sud- 
den turnings of a tuM in retarding the motion of the fluid 1 
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ea, and where it is necessary that the pipe should change 
its direction, it is done by means of as large a circle as con- 
venient. 

Where it is proposed to convey a certain quantity of 
%vater to a considerable distance in pipes, there will be a 
great disappointment in respect to the quantity actually deli- 
vered, unless the engineer takes into account the friction, 
and the turnings of the pipes, and makes large allowances 
for these circumstances. If the quantity to be actually de- 
livered ought to fill a two inch pipe, one of three inches 
will not be too great an allowance, if the water is to be con 
veyed to any considerable distance. 

In practice, it will be found that a pipe of two inches in 
diameter, one hundred feet long, will discharge about five 
times as much water as one of one inch in diameter of the 
same length, and under the same pressure. This difference 
is accounted for, by supposing that both tubes retard the mo- 
tion of the fluid, by friction, at equal distance from their in- 
ner surfaces, and consequently, that the effect of this cause 
is much greater in proportion, in a small tube, than in « 
large one. 

484. The effect of friction in retarding the motion of 
fluids is perpetually illustrated in the flowing of rivers and 
brooks. On the side of a river, the water, especially 
where it is shallow, is nearly still, while in the middle of 
the stream it may run at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour. For the same reason, the water at the bottoms of 
rivers is much less rapid than at the surface. This is often 
proved by the oblique position of floating substances, which 
m still water would assume a vertical direction. 

-485. Thus, suppose the stick of wood Fig. 98. ^ 
e, fig. 98, to be loaded at one end with 
lead, of the same diameter as the wood, 
so as to make it stand upright in still 
water. In the current of a river, where 
the lower end nearly reaches the bot- 
tom, it will incline as in the figure, be- 
cause the water is more rapid towards 
the surface than at the bottom, and hence 
the tendency of the upper end to move 
faster than the lower one, gives it an inclination forward. 




How much more water will a two inch tube of a hundred feet lone 
discharge, than a one inch tube of the same length 1 How is this di£ 
i^rence accounted fi)r 1 How do rivers show the effect of friction in r^ 
Mrding the motion of their waters t Explain fig, 96 
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486. The common pump, though a hydraulic machine, 
depends on the pressure of the atmosphere for its effect, and 
therefore its explanation comes properly under the article 
Pneumatics, where the consequences of atmospheric press- 
ure will he illustrated. 

Such machines only, as raise water without the assist- 
ance of the atmosphere, come properly under the present 
article. 

487. Archimedes^ Screw. — Among these, one of the most 
curious, as well as ancient machines, is the screw of Archi" 
medesj and which was inv^ented hy that celebrated philoso* 
pher, two hundred years before the Christian era, and then 
employed for raising water and draining land in Egypt. 
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488. It consists of a large tube, iig. 99, coiled round a 
shaft of wood to keep it in place, and give it support. Both 
ends of the tube are open, the lower one being dipped into 
the water to be raised, and the upper one discharging it in 
an intermitting stream. The shaft turns on a support at 
each end, that at the tipper end being seen at a, the lower 
one being hid by the water. As the machine now stands, 
the lower bend of the screw is filled with water, since it is 
below the surface c, d. On turning it by the handle, from 
left to right, that part of the screw now filled with water will 
nse above the surface c, d^ and the water having no place 



Who is said to have been the inventor of Arehtmedos' screw 1 Ex- 
plain this mdchine^ as represented in fie. 99, and show how the water 
M «leTated by turning it 
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to escape, fells into the next lowest part of the screw at e. 
At the next rerolution, that portion which, during the lasf 
was at tf, will he elevated to g, for the lowest bend will re 
ceive another supply, which in the mean time will be trans^ 
ferred to «, and thus, by a continuance of this motion, the 
water is finally elevated to the discharging orifice p. 

This principle is readily illustrated by winding a piece of 
lead tube round a walking stick, and then turning the whole 
with one end in a dish of water, as shown in the figure. 

489. Theory of Archimedes^ Screw. — Bw the following 
cuts and explanations, the mannef in which this machine 
acts will be understood. 

490. Suppose Pig. 100. 
the extremity 1, 
^g. 100, to be 
presented up- 
wards, as in the 
figure, the screw 
itself being in- 
clined as repre- V\ 
sented. Then, 
from its peculiar 
form and position, 
it is evident, that commencing at 1, the screw will descend 
until we arrive at a certain point 2 ; in proceeding from 2 
to 3 it will ascend. Thus, 2 is a point so situated that the 
parts of the screw on both sides of it ascend, and therefore if 
any body, as a ball, were placed in the tube at 2, it could not 
move in either direction without ascending. Again, the 
point 3, is so situated, that the tube on each side of it de- 
scends ; and as we proceed we find another point 4, which, 
like 2, is so placed, that the tube on both sides of it ascends, 
and, therefore, a body placed at 4, could not move without 
ascending. In like manner, there is a 'series of other 
points along the tube, from which it either descends or ascends, 
as is obvious by inspection. 

491. Now let us suppose a ball, less in size than the bore 
of the tube, so as to move freely in it, to be dropped in at 1. 
As the tube descends from 1 to 2, the ball of course will de- 
scend down to 2, where it will remain at rest. 



How may the principle of Archimedea' screw be readily illuBtrated 1 
Explain the manner in which a ball would ascend, fig. 100, by Uii» 
ing the screw. 





Nast, sappose the kdl to be ftstened to the tube at 12, and 
voppose the screw to be turned nearly half round, so thut (he 
end 1 shall be turned downwards, ajid the point 2 brought 
oearly to the highest point of the carve 1, 2, 3. 

492. This movement of the spiral, it is evident, would 
change the positions of the ascendUng and descending parU* 
MB represented by fig. 10 1. 

The ball, which we Pig. 101. 

supposed attached to the 
«>ube, is now nearly at the 
xdghest point at 2, and 4f '4 
detached . will descend 
down to 3, where it will 
rest The point at which 
2 was placed in the first 
position of the screw is 
marked byb, in the second 
position. The efTect of 
taming the screw, there- 
fore, will be to transfer 
the ball from the highest to the lowest point. Another half 
turn of the screw, will cause the ball to pass over another 
high point, and descend the declivity down to 5, in fig. 101, 
wnsre it will again r^t. 

493. It is unnecessary to explain the steps by which the 
hall would gain another point of elevation, since it is clear 
that by continuing the same process of action, and of reason- 
ing, it would be plain that the ball would be gradually 
transferred from the lowest to the highest point of the 
screw. 

Now all that we have said with respect to the ball, would 
be equally true of a drop of water in the tube ; and, there- 
fore, if the extremity of the tube were immersed in water, 
•o that the fluid, by its pressure or weight, be continually 
forced into the extremity of the screw, it would, by making 
it revolve, be gradually carried along the spiral to any 
height to which it might extend. 

494. It will, however, be seen, from the above explan|i- 
lion, that the tube n^ust not be so elevated from the pomt of 
immersion, that the spirals will not descend from one point 
to another, in which case it is obvious that the macnine 



What is said coneerning tho indination of the tabe, in order to in* 
son its action 1 

n 
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will not act. If the tube be placed in a perpendieulsr poei- 
tjon, the ball, JDSlead of Taiaing bd incressed eleratiou by 
turnmg the screw, would descend to the giaaui. A certoia 
inclination, therefore, dependkig on the courM of the screw, 
must be given this machine, ia order to ensure its action. 

495. Instead of this method, water was' Fig. 103. 
sometimes raised by the ancients, by 

means of a rope, or bundle of ropes, as 
shown at Rg. 102. 

This mode illustrates, in a very strik- 
ing manner, the force of fiictioD between 
a solid and fluid, for it nni by this force 
alone, that the water was supported and 1 
elevated. ' 

496. The large wheel a, is supposed 
to stand over the well, and b, a smaller 
wheel, is fixed in the water. The rope 

, is extended between the two wheels, and 
rises on one side in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. On turning the wheel by the crank 
ri, the water is brought up by the friction of the rope, and 
falling into a reservoir at the bottom of the frame which 
aupporta the wheel, is discharged at the spout d. 

It is evident that the motion of the wheel, and codb^ 
quently that of the rope, must be very rapid, in order to 
raise any considerable quantity of water by this method. But 
when the upward velocity of the rope is eight or ten feet 
per second, a large quantity of water may be elevated to a 
considerable heigat by this machine. 

497. Barker's Mill. — For the difTerent modes of apply- 
kig water aa a power for driving mills, and other useful 
purposes, we must refer the reader to works on practical 
mechanics. There is, however, one method of turning ma* 
chinery by water, invented by Dr. Barker, which is strictly 
a philosophical, and at the same time a most curious inven- 
tion, and therefore is properly introduced here. 

Giplain in what manner water is raised by tlie machine repreacDlari 
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498. This machine is called 
"BarkeT^s centrifugal mill, and 
such parts of it as are necessary to 
onderstand the principle on wmch 
It acts are represented by fig. 

103. 

The upright cylinder a, is a 
iube which has a funnel shaped 
mouthy for the admission of the 
stream of water from the pipe h. 
This tube is six or eight inches in 
diameter, and may be from ten to 
twenty feet long. The arms n 
and 0, are also tubes communicat- 
ing freely with the' upright one, 
from the opposite sides of which 
they proceed. The shaft i, is 
firmly fastened to the inside of the 
tube, openings at the same time 
being left for the water to pass to 

the arms o and n. The lower part of the tube is solid, and 
turns on a point resting on a block of stone or iron, c. 
The arms are closed at their ends, near which are the ori- 
fices on the sides opposite to iach other, so that the water 
spouting from them, will fiy in opposite directions. The 
stream from the pipe hy is regulated by a stopcock, so as to 
keep the tube a constantly full without overflowing. 

To set this engine in motion, supjK..^ the upright tube to 
be filled with water, and the arms n and o, to be given, a 
slight impulse ; the pressure of the water from the perpen- 
dicular column in the large tube will give the fluid the ve- 
locity of discharge at the ends of the arms proportionate to 
its height. The reaction that is produced by the flowing 
of the water on the points behind the discharging orifice, 
will continue, and increase the rotatory motion thus begun. 
After a few revolutions, the machine will receive an addi- 
tional impulse by the centrifugal force generated in the 
arms, and in consequence of this, a much more violent and 
rapid discharge of the water takes place, than would occur 
by the pressure of that in the uprignt tube alone. Thecen- 
trifagal force, and the force of the discharge thus acting 
at the same time, and each increasing the force of the 



What is fig. 103 intended to represent 1 Devcribe this 9uU- 
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<Aher, this machine revolves with great velocity and pro- 
portionate power. The friction which it has to overcome^ 
when compared with that of other machines, is very slight, 
being chiefly at the point c, where the weight of the upright 
tube and its contents is sustained. 

By fixing a cog wheel to the shaft at d, motion may be 
given to any kind of machinery required. 

499. Where the quantity of water is small, but its height 
considerable, this machine maybe employed to great advan- 
tage, it being under such circumstances one of the moat 
powerful engines ever invented. 



PNEUMATICS. 

500. The term Pneumatics is derived from the Greek 
pTuuna^ which signifies breath, or air. It is that science 
which investigates the mechanical properties of air, and 
other elastic fluids. 

Under the article Hydrostatics, (420,^ it was stated that 
fluids were of two kinds, namely, elastic and non-elastic^ 
and that air and the gases belonged to the first kind, while 
water and other liquids belonged to the second. 

501. The atmosphere which surrounds the earth, and m 
which we live, and a portron of which we take Into out 
lungs at every breath, is called air, while the artificial pro- 
ducts which possess the same mechanical properties, ard 
called gases. 

When, therefore, the word air is used, in what follows, 
it will be understood to mean the atmosphere which we 
breathe. 

502. Every hollow, crevice, or pore, in solid bodies, not 
filled with ai liquid, or some other substance, appears to be 
filled with air : thus, a tube of any length, the bore of which 
is as small as it can be made, if kept open, will be filled 
with air ; and hence, when it is said that a vessel is filled 
with air, it is only meant that the vessel is in its ordinary 
state. Indeed, this fluid finds its way into the most minute 
pores of all substances, and cannot be expelled and kept out 
of any vessel, without the assistance of the air-pump, or 
some other mechanical means. 

503. By the elasticity of air, is meant its spring, or the 

J — - -n I I ■ 1 ■ ■ - - 1 -1 ■ _ I I ' 

What is pneumatics 1 What is air ? What is gas*? What is meant 
when it is said that a vessel is filled with air 1 Is there any difficulty in 
ozpelling the air from vesselftl What is meant by the elasticity of hir 1 
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^.be Ibree with which it re-acts, when compressed in a close 
• vessel* It is chiefly in respect to its elasticity and lightness, 
that the mechanical properties of air differ from those of 
water, and other liquids. 

504» Elastic fluids difier from each other m respect to the 
permanency of the elastic property. Thus, steam is elastic 
only while its heat is continued, and on cooling, returns 
again to the form of water. 

505. Some of the gases also, on being strongly compress- 
ed, lose their elasticity, and take the form of liquids. But 
air difiers from these, in being permanently elastic ; that is, 
if it be compressed with ever so much force, and retained 
under compression for any length of time, it does not there* 
fore' lose its elasticity, or disposition to regain its former 
balk, but always re-acts with a force in proportion to the 
power by which it is compressed. 

506. Thus, if the strong tube, or barrel, fig. 
104, be smooth, and equal on the inside, and 
there be fitted to it the solid piston, or plug a, 
so as to work up and down air tight, by the 
handle b, the air in the barrel may be com- 
pressed into a space a hundred times less than 
Its usual bulk. Indeed, if the vessel be of suf- 
ficient strength, and the force employed suffi- 
ciently great, its bulk may be lessened a thou- 
sand times, or in any proportion, according to 
the force employed ; and if kept in this state for 
years, it will regain its former bulk the instant . 
the pressure is removed. 

Thus, it is a general principle in pneumatics, 
Jiat air is compressible in proportion to the force 
employed. 

507. On the contrary, when the usual pressure of the at- 
mosphere is removed from a portion of air, it expands and 
occupies a space larger than before; and it is found by ex- 
periment, that this expansion is in a ratio, as the removal of 
the pressure is more or less complete. Air also expands or 
increases in bulk, when heated. 

If the stop-cock c, fig. 104, be opened, the piston a may 
be pushed down with ease, because the air contained in the 
.barrel will be forced out at the aperture. Suppose the pis- 

How does air differ from steam, and some of the gases, in respect to 
its elasticity 1 Does air lose its elastic force by being long compressed 1 
In what proportion to thd. force employed is tne bulk of air lessened 1 
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ton to be pashed dowa to within an inch of the bottom, und 
then the stop-cock closed, so that no air can enter below it 
Now, on drawing the piston up to the top of the barrel, the 
inch of air will expand, and nil the whole space, and were 
this space a thousand times as largo, it would still be filled 
with the expanded air, because the piston removes the press- 
ure of the external atmosphere from that within the barrel. 
It follows, therefore, that the space which a giren portion 
of air occupies, depends entirely on circumstances. If it is 
under pressure, its bulk will be diminished in exact propor- 
tion ; and as the pressure is removed, it will expand in pro- 
portion, so as to occupy a thousand, or even a million times 
as much space as before. 

508. Another property which air possesses is weight, or 
gravity. This property, it is obvious, must be slight, when 
compared with the weight of other bodies. But that air has 
a certain degree of gravity in common with other ponderous 
substances, is proved by direct experiment. Thus, if the air 
be pumped out of a close vessel, and then the vessel be ex* 
actly weighed, it will be found to weigh more when the air 
is again admitted. 

509. Pressure of the Atmosphere. — It is, however, the 
weight of the atmosphere which presses on every part of 
the earth's sur&ce, and in which we live and move, as in 
an ocean, that here particularly claims our attention. 

The pressure of the atmosphere may be eaai- Fig. 10&. 
ly shown by the tube and piston, Hg. 105. 

Suppose' there is an orifice to be opened or 
closed by the valve h, as the piston a is moved 
up or down in its barrel. The valve being fast- 
ened by a hinge on the upper side, on pushing 
the piston down, it will open by the pressure of 
the air against it, and the air will make its escape. 
But when the piston is at the bottom of the bar- 
rel, on attemptmg to raise it again, towards the 
top, the valve is closed by the force of the exter- 
nal air acting upon it. If^ therefore, the piston 
be drawn up in this state, it must be against the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the whole weight of 

In what proportion will a quantity of air increase in bulk as tin 
pressure is removed from it 7 How is thus illustrated by fig. 104 1 - Oa 
what circumstance, therefore, will the bulk of a given portion of air 
deoend t How is it proved that air has weight T Explain in what 
manner the pressure or the atmosphere is shown by %. 105. 
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irbich, to an ext^t equal to the diameter of the pistoo, must 
6e lifted, while there will remain a vacuum or void space 
below it in the tube. If the piston be only three inches in 
diameter, it will require the full strength of a man to draw 
it to the top of the barrel, and when raised, if suddenly let 
go, it will be forced back again by the weight of the air, 
and will strike the bottom with great violence. 

510. Supposing the sur&ce of a man to be equal to 14^ 
square feet, and allowing the pressure on each square inch 
to be 15lbs., such a man would sustain a pressure on his 
whole surface equal to nearly 14 tons. 

511. Now, that it is the weight of the atmosphere which 
presses the piston down, is proved by the fact, that if its di- 
ameter be enlarged, a greater force, in exact proportion, will 
be required to raise it. And further, if when the piston is 
drawn to the top of the tube, a stop-cock, as at fig. 104, be 
opened, and the air admitted under it, the piston will not be 
forced do\vn in the least, because then the air will press as 
much on the under, as on the upper side of the piston. 

512. By accurate experiments, an account of which it is 
not necessary here to detail, it is found that the weight of 
the atmosphere on every inch square of the surface of the 
earth is equal to fifteen pounds. If, then, a piston working 
air tight in a barrel, be drawn up from its bottom, the force 
employed, besides the friction, will be just equal to that re- 
quired to lift the same piston, under ordinary circumstances, 
with a weight laid on it equal to fifteen pounds for every 
square inch of surface. 

513. The number of square inches in the surface of a 
piston of a foot in diameter, is 113. This being multiplied 
by the weight of the air on each inch, which being 15 
pounds, is equal to 1695 pounds. Thus the air constantly 
presses on every surface, which is equal to the dimensions of 
a ciccle one foot in diameter, with a weight of 1695 pounds. 

Air Pump. 

514. The air pump is an engine by which the air can be 
pumped out of a vessel, or withdrawn from it. The vessel 

^ What is the force pressing on the f)i8ton, when drawn upward, some- 
times called ? How is it proved that it is the weight of the atmosphere, 
instead of suction, which makes the piston rise with difficulty? What 
is the pressure of the atmosphere on every square inch of surface oa 
the earth 7 What is the number of square inches in a circle of one foot 
in diameter 1 Whaf is the weight of the atmosphere on a surface of a 
foot in diameter 1 What is the air pump 1 
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fio exhausted, is calkd a receiver, and the space thas left hi 
the vessel, after withdrawing the air, is called a vacuum. 

The principles on which the air pamp is constructed are 
readily understood, and are the same in all instruments of 
this kind, though the form of the instrument itself is often 
considerably modified. 

515. The general principles of its construction will be 
comprehended by an explanation of &g, 106. In this figure^ 
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let ^ be a glass vessel, or receiver, 
closed at the top, and open at the 
bottom, standing on a perfectly 
smooth surface, which is called the 
plate of the air pump. Through 
the plate is an aperture, a, which 
communicates with the inside of 
the receiver, and the barrel of the 
pump. The piston rod, p, works 
air tight through the stufTed collar, 
c, and the piston also moves air 
tight through the barrel. At the 
extremity of the barrel, there is a 
valve e, which opens outwards, and 
is closed with a spring. 

516. Now suppose the piston to be drawn up to r, it will 
then leave a free communication between the receiver g^ 
through the orifice a, to the pump barrel in which the pis- 
ton works. Then if the piston be forced down by its haft 
die, it will compress the air in the barrel between d and e, 
and, in consequence, the valve e will be opened, and the air 
so condensed will be forced out. On drawing the piston up 
again, the valve will be closed, and the external air not be- 
ing permitted to enter, a vacuum will be formed in th^ bar- 
rel, from e to a litlle above d. When the piston comes again 
to c, the air contained in the glass vessel, together with that 
in the passage between the vessel and the pump barrel, will 
rush in to fill the vacuum. Thus, there will be less air in 
the whole space, and consequently in the receiver, than at 
first, because all that contained in the barrel is forced out at 
every stroke of the piston. On repeating the same process. 

What is the receiver of an air pump 1 What is a vacuum 1 In fig. 
106, which is the receiver of the air pump 1 When the piston is pressed 
down, what Quantity of air is thrown outi When the piston is drawn 
ujf), what is formed in the barrel 1 How is this vacunm again filled 
with airl 
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&at 18, drawing up and forcing down tie piston, tha air at 
each time in the receirer, will become less and less in quau- 
lity, and, in consequence^ more and moie rare6ed. For it 
mast be understood, that although the air is exhausted st 
•very stroke of the pump, that which remains, by Us elas- 
ticity, expands, and atill occupiea the whole space. The 
quantity forced out at each successive stroke is therefore di- 
ninished, until, at last, it no longer has sufficient force be> 
fore the pieton to open the valve, when the exhausting pow- 
er of the instrument must cease entirely. 

Now, it will be obvious, that as the exhausting power of 
the air pump depends on the expansion of the air withia it, 
a perfect vacuum can never be formed by its means, for so 
long as exhaustioQ takes place, there must bo air to be forced 
out, and when this becomes so rare as not to force open thA 
valves, then the process must end. 

517. A good air pump has two similar pumping barrels 
to that described, so that the process of exhaustion is per- 
formed in half the time that it could be performed by ona 
barrel. 

Thebarrels, with their PigJOT 

pistons, and the usual 

mode of working them, ^^s '^ f m KS'Wk 
aM represented by fig. H _ • I TT '^ 
107. The piston rods are 
furnished with racks, or 
teeth, and are worked by 
the toothed wheel a, 
which is turned back- 
wards and forn-ards, by 
the lever and handle b. 
The exhaustion pipe, e, 
leads to the plate on 
which the receiver 
stands, as shown in fig. 
107. The valves t>, «, », 
and m, all open upwards. 

518. To understand hoi 
air from the vessel on the plate^ through the pipe 
suppose, that as the two pistons now stand, the handle b is 
to be turned towards the left. This will raise the piston A, 

b tbe air pomp capabia of prodocing a perfect vi 
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while the vnhe u will be closed by the preesare of the ex^ 
teraal air acting on it in the open barrel in which it works.* 
There would then be a vacnum formed in this barrel, did 
not the valve m open, and let in the air coming from the re- 
ceiver, through the pipe e. When the piston, therefore, i» 
at the upper end of the barrel, the space between the piston 
and the \Blve m, will be- filled with the air from the receiver^ 
Next, suppose the handle to be moved to the right, the pis« 
ton A will then descend, and compress the air with which 
the barrel is filled, which, acting against the v&lve «, forces 
it open, and thtis the air escapes, "thus, it is plain, that 
every time the piston rises, a portion of air, however rare- 
fied, enters the tmrrel, and every time that it descends, thife 
portion escapes, and mixes with the external atmosphere. 

The action of the other piston is exactly similar to this, 
only that B rises while A fitlls, and so the contrary. It will 
appear, on an inspection of the figure, that the air cannot 
pass from one barrel to the other, for while A is rising, and 
the' valve m is open, the piston B will be descending, so 
that th^ force of the air in the barrel B, will keep the valve 
n closed. Many interesting and curious experiments, illus- 
trating the expansibility and pressure of the atmosphere, are 
shown by this. instrument. 

519. If a withered apple be placed under the receiver, 
and the air is exhausted, the apple will swell and become 
plump, in consequence of the expansion of the air which it 
contains within the skin. 

520. Ether, placed in the same^ situation, soon begins tiQ» 
boil without the influence of heat, because its particles, loot 
having the pressure of the atmosphere to force them toge-^ 
ther, fiy on with so much rapidity as to produce elml* 
lition. 

The Condbnsbr. 

521. The operation of the condenser is the reverse of that 
of the air pump, and is a much more simple machine. The 
air pump, as we have just seen, will deprive a vessel of its 
ordinary'' quantity of air. The condenser, on the contrary. 

While the piston A is ascending, which valves will be open, and 
which closed? When the piston A descends, what becomes of the air 
with which its barrel was nlled ? Why does not the air pass from one 
barrel to the other, through the yalves m and n 1 Why does an appW 
placed in the exhausted receiver grow plump t Why does ether 6ou in 
the same situation ? How does um eondenser operate 1 
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will double or treble the ordinary quantity of air in a close 
vessel, according to the force employed 

This instrument, fig. 108, consists of a pump Fig. 1 06. 
barrel and piston a, a stop-cock b, and the vessel 
& furnished, with a valve opening inwards. The 
orifice ^ is to admit the air, when the piston is 
drawn up to the top of the barrel. 

522. To describe its action, let the piston be 
above d, the orifice being open, and therefore 
the instrument filled with air, of the same den- 
sity as the external atmosphere. Then, on 
forcing the piston down, the air in the pump 
barrel, below the orifice d, will be compressed, 
and will rush through the stop-cock b, into the 
vessel c, where it will be retained, because, on 
again moving the piston upward, the elasticity 
of the air will close the valve through which it 
was forced. On drawing the piston up again, 
another portion of air will rush in at the orifice 
df and on forcing it down, this will also be driven into the 
vessel c; and this process may be continued as long as 
sufficient force is applied to move the piston, or there is suf- 
ficient strength in the vessel to retain the air. When the 
coadensation is finished, the stop-cock b may be turned, to 
render the confinement of the air more secure. 

523. The magazines of air guns are filled in the man- 
ner above described. The air gun is shaped like other 
guns, but instead of the force of powder, that of air is em- 
ployed to project the bullet. For this purpose, a strong 
oollow ball of copper, with a valve on the inside, is screw- 
ed to a condenser, and the air is condensed in it, thirty or 
forty times. This ball or magazine is then taken from the 
condenser, and screwed to the gun, under the lock. By 
means of the lock, a communication is opened between the 
magazine, and the inside of the gun-barrel, on which the 
spring of the confined air against the leaden bullet is such, 
as to throw it with nearly the same force as gunpowder. 

n I [ ■■■■-|_ m— _ ,- ■ 

Explain fig. 108, and show in what manner the air it oondecsed 
Bqilain the principle of the air gun. 
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Barometer. 



Fig. 109. 




524. Suppose a, fig. 109, to be a loa^ tube, 
with the pistOD b so nicely fitted to its inside, 
-IS to work air tight. If the lower end of the 
tube be dipped into water, and the piston drawn 
up by pulling at the handle c, the water will 
follow the piston so closely, as to be in contact 
with its surface, and apparently to be drawn up 
by the piston, as though the wHole was one 
solid body. If the tube be thirty-five feet long, 
the water will continue to follow the piston, 
until it comes to the height of about thirty- 
three feet, where it will stop, and if the piston 
be drawn up still fitrther, the water will not 
follow it, but will remain stationary, the space 
from this height, between the piston and the 
water, being left a void space, or vacuum. 

525. The rising of the water in the above 
case, which only involves tie principle of the 
common pump, is thought by some to be 
caused by suction^ the piston sucking up the 
water as it is drawn upward. But according 
to the common notion attached to this term, there is no rea* 
son why the water should not continue to rise above the 
thirty-three feet, or why the power of suction should cease 
at that point, rather than at any other. Without entering 
into any discussion on the absurd notions concerning the 
power of suction, it is sufficient here to state, that it has long 
since been proved, that the elevation of the water, in the 
case above described, depends entirely on the weight and 
pressure of the atmosphere, on that portion of the fluid 
which is on the outside of the tube. Hence, when the pis- 
ton is drawn up, under circumstances where the air cannot 
act on the water around the tube, or pump barrel, no eleva- 
tion of the fluid will follow.- This will be obvious, by the 
following experiment. 

Suppose the tube, fig. 109, to stand with its lower end in the water, 
and tne piston a to be drawn upward thirt^r-five f<«t, how far will tha 
water follow the piston 1 What will remain in the tube between the 
piston and the water, after the piston rises higher than thirty-three 
feet 1 What is commonly supposed to make the water rise m such 
cases ? Is there any reason wny the suction should cease at 33 feetl 
What is the true cause of the elevation of the water, when the piiton, 
fig. 109, is drawn up 1 
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110 to be llie flectionB. or Pig. UO. 
!, of two tabes, one within the other, the "~ 
outor one being made entirely^ close, so as to ad- 
mit DO air, and the space betwnen the two being 
also made aii tight at the top. Suppose, also, that 
the inner tube being lefl open at the lower end, 
does not reach the bottom of the outer tube, and^ 
thus that an open space be left between the two ] 
tubes every where, except at their upper ends, 
where they are fastened together ; and suppose 
Ihat there is a valve in the piston, openiag up- 
wanla, so as to let the air which it contains es- 
cape, but which will close on drawing the piston 
upwards. Now, let the piston be at a, and in 
this state pour water through the stopcock, e, un- 
til the inner tube is filled up by the piston, and the 
space between the two tubes filled up to the same 
point, and then let the stop-cock be closed. If 
now the piston be drawn up to the top of the 
tube, the water will not follow it, as in tne case 
first described ; it will only rise a few inches, in 
consequence of the elasticity of the air above the 
water, between the tubes, snd in the space above 
the water, there will be formed a vacuum be- 
tween the water and the piston, in the inner tube. 

527. The reason why the result of this experiment dif 
fers from that before described, is, that the outer tube pre- 
vents the pressure of the atmoaphere from forcing the water 
up the inner tube as the piston rises. This may be instantly 
proved, by opening the stop-cock e, and permitting the air 
to press upon the \VBter, when it will be found, that as the 
air rushes in, the water will rise and fill the vacuurn, up to 
the piston. 

For the same reason, if a common pump be placed in a 
cistern of water, and the water is frozen over on its surface, 
■0 that no air can press upon the fluid, the piston of the 
might be worked in vain, for the water would not, as 
I, obey its motion. 

528. It follows, as a certain (ionclusion from such experi- 

How is it tbown by tg. 110, that it ii the prtwnre of ibe ntmo*- 
pbcjs which eat»n Qm walsr to rin in the pump bnrrel 1 Suppoae the 
ta pi«*eaM lb« UoiMphera from preaiing on the water in a veuel, can 
tha water be pumped onti What conclution fiiliowa from the a^wh- 
nenu above daaecibad 1 
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ments, that when the lower end of a tube is placed in vmtet^ 
and the air from within removed by drawing up the piston, 
that it is the pressure of the atmospHere on the water around 
the tube, which forces the fluid up to fill the space thus lelk 
by the air. It is -also proved, that the weight, or pressirre 
of the atmosphere, is equal to the weight of a perpendicular 
column of water 33 feet high, for it is found (fig. 109) that 
the pressure of the atmosphere will not raise the water 
more than 33 feet, though a perfect vacuum be formed lo 
any height above this point Experiments on other fluidi; 
prove that this is the weight of the atmosphere, for if the 
end of a tube be dipped in any fluid, and the air be removed 
from the tube, above the fluid, it will rise to a greater or less 
height than water, in proportion as its specific gravity Is 
less or greater than that of water. 

529. Mercury^ or quicksilver^ has a specific gravity of 
about 13^ times greater than that of water, and mercury is 
found to rise about 29 inches in a tube under the same circum- 
stances that water rises 33 feet. Now, 33 feet is 396 inches, 
which being divided by 29, gives nearly 13^, so that mer- 
cury being 13^ times heavier than water, the water will rise 
under the same pressure 13^ times higher than the mercury. 

530. Construction of the Barometer. — The barometer is 
constructed on the principle of atmospheric Fig. 111. 
pressure, which we have thus endeavoured 
CO explain and illustrate to common compre- 
hension. This term is compounded of two 
Greek words, baros^ weight, and metron^ 
measure, the instrument being designed to 
measure the weight of the atmosphere. 

Its construction is simple, and easily 
understood, being merely a tube of glass, 
nearly filled with mercury, with its lower 
end placed in a dish of the same fluid, and 
the upper end furnished with a scale, to 
measure the height of the mercury. 

53 1. Let a, fig. 1 1 1, be such a tube, 34 or ^ ^Agm \ 
35 inches long, closed at one end, and open ""■"" 
at the other. To fill the tube; set it upright. 

How is it proved, that the pressure of the atmosphere is eqatf ^ 
the weight of a column of water, 33 ftet high 1 How do ezpenmencs 
on other fluids show that the pressure of the atmosphere is equal to Jbe 
weight of a column of water, 33 feet high 1 How high does merenry 
rise in an exhausted tube 1 What is tte principle on which the ba* 
rometer is constructed 1 What does the barometer measure 1 Deacnbt 
the construction of the barometer, ab repi;f«''nr'^ bv fijr- 111. 



aad pour the mercury in at the open end, and when it is en- 
tirely full, place the fore finger forcibly on this end, and 
then plunge the tube and finger under the surfiice of the 
mercury, before prepared in the cup b. Then withdraw the 
finger, taking care that in doing this, the end of the tube ia 
not raised above the mercury* in the cup. When the finger 
is removed, the mercury will descend four or five inches, 
«nd after several vibrations, up and down, will rest at an 
elevation of 29 or 30 inches above the surface of that in the 
c«p, as at c. Having fixed a scale to the upper part of the 
tabe, to indicate the rise and h\l of the mercury, the ba- 
rometer would be finished, if intended to remain stationary. 
It is usual, however, to have the tube enclosed in a mahoga- 
ny or brass case, to prevent its breaking, and to have the cup 
closed on the top, and fastened to the tube, so that it can be 
•transported without danger of spilling the mercury. 

532. The cup of the portable barometer also difiers from 
that described, for were the mercury enclosed on all sides, 
ia a cup of wood, or brass, the air would be prevented from 
acting upon it, and therefore the instrument would be use- 
less. To remedy this defect, and still have the mercury 
perfectly enclosed, the bottom of the cup is made of leather, 
which, being elastic, the pressure of the atmosphere acts 
upon the mercury in the same manner as though it was not 
enclosed at all. Below the leather bottom, there is a round 
plate of metal, an inch in diameter, which is fixed on the 
top of a screw, so that when the instrument is to be trans- 
ported, by elevating this piece of metal, the mercury is 
thrown up to the top of the tube, and thus kept from playing 
backwards and forwards, when the barometer is in motion. 
' 533. A person not acquainted with the principle of the 
instrument, on seeing the tube turned bottom upwards, will 
be perplexed to understand why the mercury does not fol- 
low the common law of gravity, and descend into the cup ; 
were the tube of glass 33 feet hig^h, and filled with water, 
the lower end being dipped into a tumbler of the same fluid, 
the wonder would be still greater. But as philosophical 
^ts, one is no more wonderful than the other, and both are 
readily explained by the principles above illustrated. 
'.■■'■■ ' - ■ .... 

How is the eup of the portable barometer made, so as to retain the 
mercury, and s^lt allow the air to press upon it 1 What is the use of the 
netallie plate and screw, under the bottom of the cupl Explain the rea- 
son why the mereury does not fall out of the barometer tube, whm its 
«pen ead is downwards. 
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* 534. It has already been shown, (528,) that it is tba 
pressure of the atmosphere on the fluid around the tube, by 
which the fluid within it is forced upward, when the puix^p 
is exhausted of its air. The pressure of the air, we hay^ 
also seen, is equal to a column of water 33 feet high, or of 
a column of mercury 29 inches high. Suppose, then, a tubo 
33 feet high is filled with water, the air would then be ea? 
tirely excluded, and were one of its ends closed, and thei 
other end dipped in water, the effect would be the same as 
though both ends were closed, for the water would not escape; 
unless the air were permitted to rush in and fill up its place, 
The upper end being closed, the air could gain no access in 
that direction, and the open end being under water, is equal- 
ly secure. The quantity of water in which the end of th^ 
tube is placed, is not essential, since the pressur,e of a coIt 
umn of water, an inch in diameter, provided it be 33 feel . 
high, is just equal to a column of air of an inch in diameter, 
of the whole height of the atmosphere. Hence the watef 
on the outside of the tube serves merely to guard againsi 
the entrance of the external air. 

535. The same happens to the barometer tube, when £11? 
ed with mercury. The mercury, in the flrst place, fills the 
tube perfectly, and therefore entirely excludes the air^ so 
that when it is inverted in the cup, all the space above 29 
inches is left a vacuum. The same effect precisely would 
be produced, were the tube exhausted of its air, and the 
open end placed in the cup ; the mercury would run up the 
tube 29 inches, and then stop, all above that point being left 
a vacuum. 

The mercury, therefore, is prevented from falling out of 
the tube, by the pressure of the atmosphere on that which 
remains in the cup ; for if this be removed, the air will enter* 
while the mercury will instantly begin to descend. 

536. In the barometer described, the rise and fall of the 
mercury is indicated by a scale of inches, and tenths of 
inches, fixed behind the tube ; but it has been found, that 
very slight variations in the density of the atmosphere, are 
not readily perceived by this method. It being, however, 
desirable that these minute changes should be rendered more 
obvious, a contrivance for increasing the scale, called the 
toheel barometer, was invented. 

What fills the space above 29 inches, in the barometer tube 1 In the 
eommon barometer, bow is the rise ana fall of the mercury indicated 1 
Why was the wheel barometer invented % 
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SS7. Tke whole length of the tube of the Tig. 113. 
wheel barometer, Bg. 1 12, from c to a, is 34 n 
or 35 ioches, and it ia filled with mercury, as 
osaal The mercury rises in the short leg to M 
the point o, where there ia a amall piece of 
glass floating on its surface, to which there is 
attached a silk string, passing over the pulley 
p. To the axis of the pulley is fixed an index, 
or hand, and behind this ia a graduated circle, 
as seen in the figure, k ia obvioua, that a very 
slight variation in the height of the mercury 
at o, will be indicated by a considerable nto- 
lion of the index, and thus changes in the 
weight of the atmosphere, hardly perceptible 
by the common barometer, will become quite 
apparent by this. 

539. The mercury in the barometer tube 
being sustained by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, and its medium altitude at the surface 
of the earth being about 29 inches, it might be expected 
that if the instrumenl was carried to a height from the earth'l 
surface, the mercury would suffer a proportionate tall, be- 
cause 4he pressure must be less at a distance from the earth, 
than at its tfurface, and experiment proves this to be the 
case. When, therefore, this instrument ia elevated to any 
considerable height, the descent of the mercury becomes 
perceptible. Even when it is carried to the top of a hill, 
or high tower, there is a sensible depression of the fluid, so 
that the barometer is employed to measure the height of 
mountains, and the elevation to which balloons ascend from 
the surface of the earth. On the top of Mont Blanc, which 
is about 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, the medium 
elevation of the mercury in the tube is only 14 inches, while 
on the surface of the earth, as above stated, it is 29 inches. 

539. The medium range of the barometer in several 
countries, has generally b^ staled to be about 29 inches. 
It appears, however, from observations made at CambridgOt 



E^iplniii &g, lOE, and d«acrib« tba consInictioB of tbe wheel butHntt- 
ler. What iB staled to b« the medium range of ihebuomelerM Um 
■orbce of tlia eanh 1 Suppose the in<trument is elevated from tbe 
earth, what ia the efTect on (he mercury 1 How does tbe barometer in- 
dicate the heiehtB nf mounlBinal Wont is the medium raage of iha 
taercar)' on Monl Blane 1 What is slated to be the medium lange of 
the buomtitet at Cambrideel 
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in Massachusetts, for the tenii of 22 years, that its range 
there was nearly 30 inches. 

540. Use of the Barometer.--^Whi\e the barometer stands 
in the same place, near the level of the sea, the mercury 
seldom or never falls below 23 inches, or rises above 3i 
inches, its whole range, while stationary, being only abdat 
3 inches. 

These changes in the weight of the atmosphere, indicate 
corresponding changes in the weather, for it is found, by 
watching these variations in the height of the mercury, that 
when it falls, cloudy or falling weather ensues, and that 
when it rises, fine clear weather may be expected. During 
the time when the weather is damp and lowering, and the 
smoke of chimneys descends towards the ground, the mer- 
cury remains depressed, indicating that the weight oi the 
atmosphere, during such weather, is less than it is when the 
sky is clear. This contradicts the common opinion, that 
the air is the heaviest, when it contains the greatest quantity 
of fog and smoke, and that it is the uncommon weight of the 
atmosphere which presses these vapours towards the ground. 
A little consideration will show, that in this case the popular 
belief is erroneous, for not only the barometer, but all the 
experiments we have detailed on the subject of specific grav^ 
ity, tend to show that the lighter any fiuid is, the deeper any 
substance of a given weight will smk in it. Common oo- 
servation ought,»therefore, to correct the error, for every- 
body knows that At beajVy body will sink in water while a 
light one will swim, and by the same kind of reasoning 
ought to consider, that the particles of vapour would de* 
scend through a light atmosphere, while they would be 
pressed up into the higher regions, by a heavier air. 

541. The principal use of the barometer is on board of 
^hips, where it is employed to indicate the approach of 
storms, and thus to give an opportunity of preparing accord- 
ingly ; and it is found that the mercury suffers a most re- 
markable depression before the approach of violent winds, 
or hurricanes. The watchful captain, particularly in south- 
em latitudes, is always attentive to this monitor, and when 

I • m .. I ..!■■■ I I I I I I .1 .. ■ . I 111 

How many inches does a fixed barometer vary in heis^ht % When 
the mercury falls, what kind of weather is indicated 1 When the mer- 
cury rises, what kind of weather may be expected 1 When fog and 
smoke descend towards the ground, is it a sign of a li^ht or heavy at* 
mosphere'? By what analogy is it shown that the air is lightest when 
filled with vapour t Of what use is the barometer, on board of ships 1 
When does the mercury suiTer tht most rematkable deprersion 1 
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he obflerves the mercuTy to sink suddenly, takes his meas- 
ures withoat delay to meet the tempest. During a vioient 
storm, we have ^een the wheel barometer sink a hundred 
degrees in a few hours. But we cannot illustrate the use 
of this instrument at sea better than to give the following 
extract from Dr. Amot, who was himself present at the time. 
*' It was " he says, " in a southern latitude. The sun had just 
set with a placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, 
and the usual mirth of the evening watch proceeded, when 
the captain's orders came to prepare with all haste for a 
atorro. The barometer had begun to &11 with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not perceived even 
a threatening m the sky, and were surprisea at the extent 
and hurry of the preparations ; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awful hurricane burst 
upon them, than the most experienced had ever braved. 
Nothing could withstand it ; tne sails, already furled, and 
closely bound to the yards, were riven into tatters ; even the 
oare yards and masts were in a great measure disabled ; and 
at one time the whole rigging had nearly fiillen by the 
board. Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the 
hurricane above, of the waves around, and the incessant 
peals of thunder, that no human voice could be heard, and 
amidst the general consternation, even the trumpet sounded 
in vain. Chi that awful night, but for a little tube of mer- 
cury, which had given the warning, neither the strength of 
the noble ship, nor the skill and energies of her commander, 
could have saved one man to tell the tale." 

Pumps. 

542. There is a philosophical experiment, of which no 
aae in this country is ignorant. If one end of a straw be 
introduced into a barrel of cider, and the other end sucked 
with the mouth, the cider will rise up through the straw, 
and may be swallowed. 

The principles which this experiment involve, are exactly 
the same as those concerned in raising \vater by the pump. 
The barrel of cider answers to the well, the straw to the 
pump log, and the mouth acts as the piston, by which the 
air is removed. 

543. The efficacy of the common pump, in raising water, 

What remarkable instance is stated, where a ship seemed to be eared 
by the ose of the barometer? What experiment is stated, as illustra- 
ling the principle of the common pomp 1 
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Fig. 113. 



depends upon the prmciple of atmospheric pressare, wLt^b 
has been rally illustrated under the articles air pump and 
barometer. 

544. These machines are of three kinds, namely, the 
iuckingt common pump, the lifting pump, and the forcing 
pump. 

Ot these, the common or household 
pump is the most in use, and for ordi- 
nary purposes, the most convenient. It 
consists of% long tube, or barrel, called 
the pump logi which reaches from a 
few feet above the ground to near the 
bottom of the well. At a, fiff. 113, is a 
valve, opening upwards, called the pump 
box. WhenHhe pump is not in action, 
this is always shut. The piston b, has 
an aperture through it, which is closed 
by a valve, also opening upwards. 

By the pupil who has learned what 
has been expkined under the articles air 
pump, and barometer, the action of this 
machine will be readily understood. 

545. Suppose the piston b to be d<3^n 
to a, then on depressing the lever c, a vacuum would be 
formed between a and &, did not the water in the well rise, 
in consequence of the pressure of the atmosphere on that 
around the pump log in the well, and take the place of the 
air thus removed. Then, on raising the end of the lever« 
the valve a closes, because the water is forced upon it, in 
consequence of the descent of the piston, and at the same 
time tne valve in the piston b opens, and the water, which 
cannot descend, now passes above the valve b. Next, on 
raising the piston, by again depressing the lever, this por* 
tion of water is lifted up to &, or a little above it, while an« 
other portion rushes through the valve axo frll its place. 
After a few strokes of the lever, the space from the piston b 
to the spout, is filled with the water, where, on continuing 
to work the lever, it is discharged in a constant stream. 




^ On what does the action of the common pump depend 1 How many 
kinds of pumps are mentioned 1 Which kind is the common 1 DescriM 
the common pump. Explain how the common pump acts. When the 
^ever is depressea, whai takes place in the pump barrel 1 YHien the 
lever if devated, what takes place 1 How Ihr is toe water raised by «^ 
mospherie pressure, and how fiur by U Aing 1 



Althoogh, in common iaaaiage, this is callAl the snction 
pump, still it will be obaerrM, ibat the water is elereted hy 
taction, or, iu more ptulosopbical tsims, by almo>(plieric 
pressure, only above the valve a, after which it ia raised by 
tijiing up to the spouL The water, therefore, is pressed 
into the pump bariel by the atmosphere, and thrown out by 
lifting- 

546. The lifting pump, properly so called, has tho piston 
in the lower end of the Irarrel, and raises the water through 
the whole distance, by forcing it upward, without the agency 
of the atmosphere. 

547. In the suetiott pump, the pressure of the atmosphere 
nilt raise the water 33 or 34 feet, and no more, after which, 
it may be lifted to any height required. 

548. The forcing pump differs from both these, in hav- 
ing its piston solid, or without a valve, and also in having S 
fli^ pipe, through which the water is forced, instead of 
rising in a perpendicular direction, as in the others. 

549. The forcing pump is Fig. 114. 
represented by fig. 114, where 
a IS a solid piston, working air 
light in its barrel. Tht^ube c 
leads from the barrel of the 
air vessels. Through the pipe 
p, the water is thrown into the 

open air. ^ is a gauge, by 

which the pressure of the water 

it), the air vessel is ascertained. 

Through the pipe », the water 

ascends into the barrel, its up- * 

per end being furnished with ^Z 

a valve opening upwards. I ^^W 

550. To explain the action '■ 
of this pump, suppose the pis- 
ton to be down to the bottom 
of the barrel, and then to bo 
raised upward by the lever /; 
the tendency to form a vacuum 
in the barrel, will bring the 
wmter up through the pipe t, 

How lloes (he lifting pump differ froin the commoa pump 1 Sair' 
doM the forcing pump difter rioin the common pumpi EipiMn Ag. 
114, and •how in what manner the water ia brought ap tkroa«h tS* 
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by the pressure of the atmosphere. Then, on depressmf 
the piston, the valve at the bottom of the barrel wilt be 
closed, and the water, not finding admittance through ike 
pipe whence it came, will be forced through the pipe c, and 
opening the valve at its upper end, will enter into the air 
vessel dt and be discharged through the pipe p, into the 
opai air. 

, The water is therefore elevated to the pistmi barrel by 
'the pressure of the atmosphere, and afterwards thrown out 
by the force of the piston. It is obvious, that by this ar- 
rangement, the height to which this fluid may be thrown, 
will depend on the power applied to the lever, and the 
strength with which the pump is made* 

The air vessel d contams air in its upper part only, tl» 
lower part, as we have already seen, being filled with water. 
The pipe pt called the discharging pipe^ passes down into 
the water, so that the air cannot escape. The air is there- 
fore compressed, as the water is forced into the lower part 
of the vessel, and re-acting upon the fluid by its elasticity, 
throws it out of the pipe in a continued stream. The con- 
stant stream which is emitted from the direction pipe of the 
fire engine, is entirely owing to tlte compression and elas- 
ticity of the air in its air vessel. In pumps, without such a 
vessel, as the water is forced upwards, only while the piston 
is acting upon it, therie must be an interruption of the stream 
while the piston is ascending, as in the common pump. 
The air vessel is a remedy for this defect, and is found also 
to render the labour of drawing the water more easy, be- 
cause the force with which the air in the vessel acts on the 
water, is always in addition to that given by the force of tba 
piston. 

Fire Enoinb. 

55 f. The fire engine is a modification of the forcing 
pump. It consists of two such pumps, the pistons of which 
are moved by a lever with equal arms, the common fulcrum 
being at e, ug, 115. While the piston a is descending, the 

Why doe» not the air escape from the air veMel in this pump 1 
What effect does the air vessel nave on the stream discharged 1 Why 
does the air vessel render the labour of raising the water mono easy t 
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^otber piitoD, b, ia asntnding. ~ 

The watet ii forced by the 
jtreaaure of the atmosphere, 
throagh the c.ommoo pipe*, 
■ad then dividing, ascends 
4dIo the woikJDg barrels of 
each piston, wheie the valves, 
4m bolh Bides, pierent its re- 
turn. By the' sltemate de- 
jKesitoD of the -pistons, it is ^ 
tfaeo forced into the air box d, 
vmI lh«n by tbn direction pipe 
e, is thrown where it is want- 
ed. This machine acts pre- 
cisely like the forcing pump, 
only that its power is doubled, 
by having two pistons instead of one. 

552. There is a beautiful fountain, called the fomttain 
if HuTO, which acts by the elasticity of the air, and on the 
Mine principle as that already de- 
•cribed. Its construction will be 
■oderitood by fig. 1 16, but its form 
may be varied according to the dic- 
tates of &ncy or taste. The boxes 
a and b, together with the two tubes, 
are made air tight, and strong, in 
proportion to the height it is desired . 
ibe fountain should play. 

553. To prepare the fountain for 
■etion, fill the box a, through the 
spouting tube, nearly full of water. 
The tube e, reaching nearly to the 
top of the box, will prevent the wa- 
tAr from [»iBsing downwards, while 
the spouting pipe will prevent the 
air from escapingupwards. after the 
vessel ia about half filled with wa- 
ter. Neit, shut the stop-cock of the 
spouting pipe, and pour water into 
the open vessel d. This will descend into the vessel h, 
through the tube e, which nearly reaches its bottom, so that 

ExplatD Gg. 115, and dracriba the auion of tbc Are engine. WhM 
c*OK> the eontinurd ■timm trom the direction pipe oT tnia sngiAsl 
How ii ihe Tounuiin of Hiera oDaunwtM t 
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after a tm inches of water are poared !n, air can 
escape, except by the tube c, up into the vei^ a The air 
will then be compressed by tne weight of the column of 
water in the tube e, and therefore the force of the water 
from the jet pipe will be in proportion to the height of 
this tube. If this tube is 20 or 30 feet high, on taming tha 
stop-cock, a jet of water will spout from the pipe that will 
amuse and astonish those who have never before seen such 
an experiment 

Steam Engine. 

555. Like most other great and useful inventions, tha 
steam engine, from a. very simple contrivance, for the pur* 
pose of' raising water, has been improved at various times, 
and by a considerable number of persons, until it has been 
brought to its present state of power and perfection. 

556. By most writers, the origin of this invention is a^ 
tributed to the Marquis of Worcester, an Englishman, ia 
about 1663. But as he has left no drawing, nor such a par- 
ticular description of his machine, as to enable us to. define 
its mode of action, it is impossible, at the present time, to 
say how much credit ought to be attributexL to this invention^ 

557. It is certain, that the first engines had neither cylin* 
ders, piston, nor gearing, by which machinery was made to 
revolve, these most important parts having been added b^ 
succeieding inventors and impi'overs. 

558. Captain Savary^s Engine. — The first steam engine 
of which wfe have any definite description, was that invented 
by Capt. Thomas Savary, an Englishman, in 1698. By this 
engine, the water was Raised to a certain- height, by mean* 
of a vacuum formed by the condensation of steam, and then 
was forced upward by th^ direct force of steam from the 
boiler. 

559. It appears that the idea of forming a vacuum by the 
condensation of steam, was suggested to Capt. Savary by 
the following circumstances : , . 

Having drank a flask of Florence wine at an inn, he 
threw the empty flask on the fire, and a moment after called 
for a basin of water to wash his hands. A small quantity 
of the wine which remained in the flask, began to boil, and 

On what will the height of the jet from Hiero's fountain depend t 
What was the origin of the steam eng^tnel To whom is this mven 
tion generally attributed 1 Who was the inventot of the first engine of 
which we have any definite description 1 What was the origin of^ 
Capt.'Savary's idea of raising water by a vacuum 1 
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8team issued from ds mouth. Observing this, it eocurred to 
him to try what effect would be produced by iuverting the 
flask, and plunging its mouth into the cold water f^ the 
basin. Putting on a thick glove to defend his hand from 
the heat, he seized the flask, and the moment he plunged its 
mouth into the water, the liquid rushed up, and nearly filled 
the vessel. 

560. Savary states, that this circumstance suggested im* 
mediately to him the possibility of giving eflect to the at* 
mospheric pressure, by creating a vacuum by the condensa* 
tion of steam. His plan was to lift the water from the 
mines to a certain height, in this manner, and to force it to 
the elevation required by the direct power of the steam. 

561. Fig. 117 will show the principle, though not the 
precise form, of Savary's steam engine. It consists of a 
boiler, a, for the generation . JP'ig* 117. 
of steam, which is furnished 
with a safety valve, b, which 
opens and lets ofl* the steam, 
when the pressure would 
otherwise endanger the burst- 
ing of the boiler. From the 
boiler there proceeds the 
steam pipe, furnished with 
the stop-cock, c, to the steam , > 
vessel, d. From the bottom *^ 
of the steam vessel, there de- 
scends the pipe e, called the 
suction pipe, which dips into 
the well, or reservoir, from 
which the water is to be, rais- 
ed. This pipe is furnished 
with a valve, opening up- 
wards, at its upper end. Fronfi 
the upper end of the steam 
vessel rises another pipe, f, 
called the force pipe, which 
also has a valve opening up- 
wards. To this pipe is attached a small cistern, g, furnished 
with a short pipe, called the condensing pipe, and from which 
cold water can be drawn, so as to fall upon the steam vessel d» 

What are the parts of which Savary's engine consisted 1 Describe 
the process by which water is raised from the wd^ to the steajn vesseL 
with this eogme. 

18 
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Mfi, To trace the action of this simple apparatus, suppose 
die steam vessels and tubes to be filled with atmospheric air, 
which of course would be the case, while the whole remains 
cold. But on making a fire under the boiler, steam is gen- 
erated, which, on turning the stop-cock c, is let into the 
steam vessel d, where for a time it is condensed, and falls 
down in drops on the sides of the vessel. The continued 
supply of steam will, however, soon heat the vessel, so that 
no more vapour will be condensed, and its elastic force will 
open the upper valve, and it will pass off through the pipe 
/ while, at the same time, and by the same force, the lower 
valve will be closed. 

563. When the steam has driven all the atmospheric air 
from the vessel d, and the upper pipe, and there remains no- 
thing in them but the pure vapour of water, suppose the 
stop-cock c to be turned, so as to stop the further supply of 
steam, and that at the same time cold water be allowed to 
run from the condensing cistern g, on the steam vessel d. 
The steam will thus be condensed into water, leaving the 
interior of the vessel a vacuum. The pressure of the at* 
mosphere will close the upper valve, while the same press- 
ure acting on the water surrounding the tube in the well, 
will force the fluid up to take the place of the vacuum in 
the steam vessel d, 

564. The height to which water may thus be elevated, 
we have already seen, is about 33 feet, provided the vacuum 
be perfect, but Savary was never able to elevate it more than 
26 feet by this method. 

We now suppose that the steam vessel' is filled with wa- 
ter, by the creation of a vacuum, and the pressure of the at- 
mospnere alone, the direct force of the steam having no 
agency in the process. But in order to continue the eleva- 
tion above the level of the steam vessel, the elastic pressure 
of the steam must be employed. 

565. Let us now suppose, therefore, that the vessel d is 
nearly full of water, and that the stop-cock c is turned, so as 
to admit the steam from the boiler through the tube to the 
upper part of the steam vessel, and consequently above the 
water. At first, the steam will be condensed by the cold 
sarhce of the water, but as hot water is lighter than cold, 
there will soon become a film of heated liquid, by the con- 

■ — ■ — - . . -. 

How high did Savary's engine elevate water by atmospheric pnam^ 
urel Describe the manner in which the water was eleTated above Uie 
ttaam VMiel. 
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Jensation of the steam on the sui&ce of the cold, 80 tfaat^ in 
d few minutes, no more steam will be condensed. Then tho 
direct force of the steam pressmg upon the water, will drive 
it through the force pipe /, and opening the valve, will ele- 
fate it to the height required. 

566. When all the water has been driven out, the con- 
tinued influx of the steam will heat the vessel until no &r* 
•her condensation will take place, and the vessel will be fill- 
id with the pure vapour of water, as before, when the steam 
oeing shut oflf, and the cold water let on, a vacuum will be 
produced, and another portion of water be elevated to take 
Its place, as already described, and so on continually. 

This machine, though a mere apology for the complex 
And eflective steam engines of the present day, is -neverthe- 
less highly creditable to the mechanical genius of the in- 
ventor, considering the low state of science and mechanical 
knowledge at that time. 

567. These engines were chiefly employed in the drain- 
Age of the coal mines, and were sufficiently powerful to 
elevate the water to the height of about 90 feet, including 
both the atmospheric pressure, and the direct force of the 
steam. But the process was exceeding slow; the quantity 
of steam wasted in the process was very, great, and the Quan- 
tity of fuel consumed immense. Besides these disaavan- 
lages, the bursting power of the steam, when applied with 
a force suflicient to elevate a column of water 60 feet high, 
was such as to require vessels of great strength, and, conse- 
quently, engines of small capacity only could be employed. 
In addition to these defects, where the mine was several 
hundred feet deep, three or four engines must be employed, 
since each could elevate the water only about 90 feet. It is 
hardly necessary, therefore, to say, that Savary's engine did 
not answer the principal object of its design, that ci drain- 
ing the English mines. 

568. NewcomerCs Engine,^-^^}^^ steam engine which suc- 
ceeded that of Savary, was invented by Thomas Newcomen, 
a blacksmith, of Dartmouth, in England. Newcomen's pa- 
tent was dated 1707, and in it Capt. Savary was united, in 
consequence of his discovery of the method of forming a 
vacuum by the condensation of steam, as already de- 
scribed. 



What is said of Savarv's inTention 1 What were the chief objee- 
«tioiM to Savary's en^nesl Whose steam enj^ne succeeded thai of 
Savary 1 At what tune was Newcomen's ensue inventsd % 
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569. The gretii objcet of Newcomen's invention, like that 
df Savary, was to drain the English mines. To do this, he 
proposed to connect one arch head of a working beam to a 
pump rod, while the other arch head should be connected 
with a piston and rod moving in a cylinder, which piston 
fthould be made to descend by the pressure of the atmosphere. 
In consequence of creating a vacuum under it by the con- 
densation of steam. When the piston had been made to de- 
itoend in this manner, by which the pump at the other end 
df the beam was to be worked, the piston was again to be 
drawn up by the weight of the pump rod, so that this en- 
gine wad moved alternately by means of a vacuum at one 
end of the beam, and a weight at the other. 

570. This was the first proposition which had been made 
to work a piston by means of steam, or rather by means of 
a vacuum, created by the condensation of steam, and may be 
considered as the origin of the present mode of working all 
iteam engines. 

571. It is proper to distinguish this as the atmospheru 

Fig. 118. 




In what manner was Newcomoii's engine woiked 1 What is said of 
the originality of this invention 1 Why is Newcomen's distingoidMd 
by the name of the atmospheric engine '? 
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erngtiUt since its movement depended on the pressure of the 
atmosphere alone. 

The adjoining ciit, fig. 118, and the following descnption, 
will show the plan and movement of Newcomen's engme. 

The hoiler a, furnished with a safety valve on the top, 
has a steam pipe, b, proceeding to the cylinder d. The pis- 
ton c is of solid metal, and works air tight in the cylinaer. 
The piston is attached by its rod to the arch head of the 
working beam / To the other arch head is attached 
the pump rod g, which is connected with its piston in the 
pump k. This pump descends to the water, to be drawn up 
by the action of the engine. The small forcing pump h is 
supplied with water by the pump k, and is designed to raise 
a portion of the fluid through the condensing pipe i, to the 
cylinder by which the steam is condensed. . This pump, as 
well as the other, is worked by the action of the working 
beam. 

572. To describe the action of this engine, let us suppose 
that the piston c is drawn up to the top of the cylinder, by 
the weight of the pump rod g, as represented in the figure ; 
that the cylinder itself is filled with steam, and that the stop- 
cock of the steam pipe is turned so that no more steam u 
admitted. The cylinder was surrounded by another circu- 
lar vessel, leaving a space between the two, into which the 
cold water was admitted. Suppose the cold water to be 
^rawn by the condensing pipe i into this space, and conse- 
quently the steam to be condensed, leaving a vacuum within 
»he cylinder. The consequence would be, that the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the piston would instantly force it 
down to the bottom of the cylinder. This would give ac;> 
tion to the pump k^ by which a quantity of water would be 
drawn up from the well. 

573. Now the piston being forced to the bottom of the cyl- 
inder by the pressure of the atmosphere, unless relieved 
from that pressure, would not rise again, and therefore a 
quantity of steam must be admitted under it by the pipe b, 
so as to balance the pressure on the upper side. When this 
is effected, the piston is immediately drawn again to the top 
of the cylinder by the weight of the pump rod, and thus the 
several parts of the engine become in the precise position 
that they were when our description began ; and in order 

Describe the several parts of this engine. Describe the action oCthis 
•oeine. 

13» 
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Kgain to depress the piston, a yactium niQst once more be 
i^roduced by the admission of cold water on the cylinder, 
and so on continually. 

The power of these engines, although operating by thii 
pressure of the atmosphere alone, was much greater than 
might at first be supposed. 

574. The pressure of the atmosphere, when operating on a 
perfect vacuum, as we have already shown, amounts to 15 
pounds on every square inch of surface. The power of this 
engine therefore depended entirely on the number of square 
inches which the piston presented to this pressure. 

575. Now the number of square inches in a circle may 
be very nearly found by the following rule : 

Multiply the number of inches in the diameter hy itself: 
divide the product hy 14, and multiply the quotient thus ob- 
tained ^^11, and the result wUl be the number of square 
inches in the circle. 

576. Thus, a piston having a diameter of only 13 
inches, would be pressed down by a weight equal 1980 
pounds, or nearly one ton ; and a piston twice this diameter, 
or 26 inches, would be acted upon by a weight equal 7920 
pounds, or nearly four tons. These estimates are, however, 
too high for practical results, for, after allowing for the 
friction of the piston, and the imperfection of the vacuum, it 
was found, in practice, that only about 1 1 pounds of force 
to the square inch could actually be obtained. 

577. Soon after the construction of these engines, an acci- 
dental circumstance suggested to the inventor a much better 
method of condensation than the eflfusion of cold water on 
the cylinder, which, as we have seen, was that first prac- 
tised. In order to keep the piston air-tight, it was neces- 
sary to have a quantity of water on it, which was supplied 
from a pipe placed over it. On one occasion, a piston was 
observed to descend several times with unusual rapidity, and 
this without waiting for the usual supplv of condensing 
water. On examination, it was found that an aperture 
through the piston admitted the cold water directly to the 
steam in the cylinder, by which it was instantly condensed. 

What is said of the power of these engines 1 How may the num- 
ber of square inches in a circle be found 1 What would be the amount 
of pressure on a piston of 13 inches in diameter 1 What would be the 
pressure on a piston of 36 inches in diameter 1 How much must be 
allowed for friction and imperfection of vacuum 'i How did Newco* 
men discover an improved method of condensing steam 1 
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578. On this saggestion, Newcomen abandoned his first 
method, and by the addition of a pipe, through which a jet 
of cold water was thrown into the cylinder, condensed the 
steam instantly, and mach more perfectly than could be done 
eren by waiting a long time for the gradual cooling of the 
cylinder by the old method. This was a highly important 
improvement, and substantially is the method practised to 
this day. 

579. Newcomen's machine, though so imperfect, when 
compared with those of the present day, as hardly to deserve 
the name of a steam engine, was extensively employed in 
draining the English mines, and for nearly half a century 
was the only machine moved by the application of steam. 
And notwithstanding its material and obvious imperfections, 
still it must be considered as a lasting monument of the com- 
bining and inventive powers of a man, who appears origi- 
nally to have had no advantages in life, above what his ex- 
perience and observations as a blacksmith gave him. 

580. Wattes Engine. — It does not appear that any con- 
siderable improvements were made on r^ewcomen^s steam 
apparatus, until the time when James Watt began his ex- 
periments and inventions in about 1763. 

Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotland, and pursued the 
business of a mathematical instrument maker in London. 
He was endowed with a mind of the highest order, both as 
a philosopher and inventor, as will be evinced by the new 
combinations, improvements, and inventions, which he ap- 
plied to nearly every part of the apparatus to which steam 
nas been employed as a moving power. 

581. Some or his first improvements, or perhaps more 
properly, inventions, were a pump, for the removal of the 
air and water, which were accumulated by the condensation 
of the steam — ^the application of melted wax, or tallow, in- 
stead of water, to lubricate the piston, and keep it air-tight, 
and the employment of steam above the piston, to press it 
down, instead of the atmosphere, as in NewcomenV engine. 

For the latter purpose, it was necessary to close the top 
of the cylinder, and allow the pistoli-rod to play through a 
steam tight stuffing-box, as is done at the present time in all 
steam engines. 

What is said of Newoomen's invention on the whole 1 When did 

Watt begin his experiments 1 What is said of Watt's capacity 1 

What were among tne first improvements of the steam engine 1 What 

chan^ must be made in Newcomcn's cylinder, in order to press down 

be piston with steam 1 
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582. This improvement is represented by fig. 1 19, where 
f is the steam pipe proceeding from the boiler, and oy 
which steam is admitted to ----- 
the cylinder. The piston h 
works air-tight in the cylin- 
der gi the rod of which passes 
air-tight through the stuffing- 
box i. The upper valve box 

a contains a single valve, ^ . 
which, when open, admits the 
steam into the cylinder, and 
also into the pipe which con- 
nects this with the lower valve 
box. The lower box contains 
two valves, b and c ; the valve 
b, when open, admits the steam 
to pass from the cylinder above 
the piston, by the connecting 
tube to the cylinder below the 
piston ; the valve e, when open, 
admits the steam to pass from 
below the cylinder, down into 
the condenser d. This steam 
entering the condenser, meets 
the jet of water through the valve i, where it is condensed. 
The valve e, opening outwards, permits any steam which is 
not condensed, together with such atmospheric air as is ac- 
cumulated, to pass away. 

The valve a is called the upper steam valve ; b, the lower 
steam valve ; c, the exhausting valve, and d, the condensing 
valve. 

583. Now let us see in what manner this machine will 
produce the alternate ascent and descent of the piston. 

In the first place, all the air which fills the cylinder and 
tubes mustl)e expelled. To do this, the valves a, b, and c, 
must be opened. The steam will pass through the pipe St 
into the upper part of the C3rlinder, and along the tube down 
through the valves b and c into the condenser d. Afler the 
steam ceases to be condensed by the. cold of the apparatus, 
it will rush out, mixed with air, through the valve c, which 
opens outwards. 

584. The apparatus is thus filled with steam, and all the 




What are the 8iti«:;;ioii8, names, and uaet, of the valves in fig. 119? 
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talTefl are now to be closed ; but in a few minutes a yacuum 
will be formed in the condenser, by the cold surface of that 
vessel. 

The apparatus being in this state, let the upper steam 
falve a, tne exhausting valve c, and the condensing valve d, 
be opened. Steam will thus be admitted through a, to press 
upon the top of the piston, the steam being prevented from 
circulating below the piston, by the valve b being closed. 
But the steam below tne piston will rush through the ex- 
hausting valve c, into the condenser, where a jet of cold 
water through the condensing valve d, will instantly con- 
dense it, and thus leave a vacuum below the piston in the 
cylinder. Into this vacuum the piston is instantly pressed 
by the action of the steam in the upper part of the cylinder. 

585. When the piston has thus been forced to the bottom 
of the cylinder, let the valves a, c^ and d, be closed, and let 
the lower steam valve b be opened. The effect of this will 
be, that the further ingress of steam will be stopped, and the 
further condensation of steam will cease, and thus the steam 
which is shut within the apparatus, will press equally on all 
sides, so that the pressure on the upper and under sides of 
the piston will be equal. Thus there is no force to restrain 
the piston at the bottom of the cylinder, except its weight, 
which is more than balanced by the weight of the pump-rod 
at the other end of the beam, and by the preponderance of 
which the piston rises, as in the atmospheric engine. 

586. When the piston has arrived to the top of the cylin- 
der, the valves a, c, and d, are again opened, when steam 
again presses on the top of the piston, while a vacuum is 
formed below it, into which the piston is driven, as already 
shown, and so on continually. 

The valves of this enc^ine were opened and closed by lev- 
ers, which were worked by the movement of the machine- 
ry. These, being unnecessary to explain the principle, are 
not shown in the drawing. 

587. Mr. Watt called this his single acting engine, be- 
cause the steam acted only above the piston, and for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing it from his double acting engine, in 
which the piston was moved in both directions, by the force 
of steam. 

588. Double Acting Steam Engine: — Afler the construc- 
tion of the steam engine above described, Mr. Watt contin* 

Explain the manner in which this engine acts by means of the fi^ 
me. Why does Mr. Watt call this his single actiiig engine 1 
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ued his improvements and inrentions, which resulted in the 
production of his double acting engine. This consisted in 
changing the steam alternately from below, to above the pisf 
ton, and at the same time forming a vacuum alternately in 
each end of the cylinder, into which the piston was forced. 
Thus the piston being at the top of the cylinder, steam was 
introduced from the boiler above it, while the steam in the 
cylinder below it was condensed. The piston was therefore 
pressed by the steam above it into a vacuum below. Hav- 
mg arrived at the bottom of the cylinder, the steam was 
changed in its direction, and sent below the piston, while a 
communication was formed between the upper part of the 
cylinder and the condenser, and thus a vacuum was formed 
above the piston, into which it was forced by the steam act- 
ing below it. In this manner was the piston moved by al- 
ternately substituting steam for a vaciium, and a vacuum for 
steam, on each side of the piston. 

589. Circular motion of machinery hy means of steam, 
— The action of the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, and 
of the improved, or single acting one of Watt, was such as 
could not be applied to the continued motion of machinery. 
Their motions were well calculated to raise water from the 
mines by pumping, and for this purpose they were chiefly 
employed. Nor could these engines giye a perpetual cir- 
cular, motion; without some changes in their action, and ad- 
ditions to their machinery. It is obvious, that the extended 
use of steam in driving machinery, absolutely required such 
a motion, and it appears that the genius of Watt, soon after 
his experiments commenced, saw the vast consequences of 
such an application of this power, and he applied himself to 
the invention of machinery for this purpose accordingly. 

590. In Newcomen's and Watt's first engines, the end 
of the beam opposite to the piston could only be employed 
in lifting, since the power was applied only to force the 
piston downwards. But in the double acting engine, the 
power of steam was applied to the piston in both directions, 
and hence the opposite end of the beam had a force down- 
ward, as well ^ upward. If, therefore, instead of chains, 
rods of iron were attached to each arch head of the beam, 
the one rod connected with the piston, and th e other with 

Describe Watt's double actinfi: steam en^ne. What is said of ths 
action of Newcomen's and Wau's first engine 1 Why were not their 
motions applicable to machinery 1 Explain the reason why Watt's 
double acting engine was applicable to the rotation of machineryi 
while his other engine was not. 
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machinery to be moved, it is plain that since the end of the 
beam, connected with the piston, would be pushed up and 
drawn down with a force equal to the power of the stetun 
applied, the other end of the beam would act with equal 
force, and thus that a sufficient power might be obtained in 
both directions. 

591. The question with respect to the means by which a 
continued circular motion might be obtained from the alter- 
nate motion of the working end of the beam, did not remain 
long unsettled in the fertile mind of Watt. A crank con- 
nected with the end of the beam by an inflexible or metalic 
rod, would convert its up and down motion into one of at 
least partial, rotation. 

592. But still there remained a difficulty to be overcome 
with respect to the rotation of a crank, for there are two po- 
sitions in which the vertical motion^ of the working rod 
could give it no motion whatever. These are, when the 
axis of the crank a, fig. 120, Fig. 120. 

the joint of the crank h, and the 
working rod, or connector, with 
the working beam c, are in the 
same right line as shown in the 
figure. In this case it is plain, 
that the vertical action of c could 
not move the crank in any direc- 
tion. Again, when the joint 
b is turned down to ^, so as to 
bring the working rod c, di- 
rectly over the crank, it will be 
obvious that the upward or down- 
ward force of the beam, could 
not give a any motion what- 
ever. 

Hence, in these two positions 
the engine could have no eflfect in turning the crank, and, 
therefore, twice in every revolution, unless some remedy 
could be found for this defect, the whole machine must 
cease to act. 

693. Now, under /n«r/ia, (21) we have shown that bod- 
ies, when once put in motion, have a tendency to continue 
that motion, and will do so, unless stopped by some oppos* 

Explain the reason why a crank motion alone can not be convertet^ 
into a continued rotation? In what manner was the crank motion 
converted into one of perpetual rotation 1 
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ing force. With respect to circular motion, this sabject it 
sufficiently illustrated by the turning of a coach wheel on 
its axis when raised from the ground. Every one knows 
that when a wheel is set in motion, under such circum* 
stances, it will continue to revolve by its own inertia for 
some time, without any new impulse. 

594. This principle Watt applied to continue the motion 
of the crank. A large heavy iron wheel was fixed to the 
axis of the crank, which wheel being put in motion by the 
machinery, had the effect to turn the crank beyond the po« 
sition in which we have shown the working rod had no 
power to move it, and thus enabled the working rod to con- 
tinue the rotation. 

595. Such a wheel, called the fiy wheel, or haXarict 
wheel, is represented attached to the crank in fig. 120, and 
is now universally employed in all steam engines used id 
driving machinery. 

596. Governor, or Regulator, — In the application of 
steam to machinery for various purposes, a steady or equal 
motion is highly important ; and although the fly wheel, 
just described, had the effect to equalize the motion of the 
engine when the power and the resistance were the same, 
yet when the steam was increased, or the resistance dimin- 
ished or increased, there was no longer a uniform velocity 
in the working part of the engine. 

In order to remedy this defect, Mr. Watt applied to his 
engines an apparatus called a governor, and by which the 
quantity of steam admitted to the cylinder was so regulated 
as to keep the velocity of the engine nearly the same at all 
times. 

597. Of all the contrivances for regulating the motion of 
machinery, this is said to be the most effectual. It will be 
readily understood by the following description of fig. 121. 
It consists of two heavy iron ~ 
balls b, attached to the ex- 
tremities of the two rods b, e. 
These rods play on a joint 
at e, passing through a mor- 
tise in the vertical stem d, 
d. At / these pieces are 
united, by joints to the twoB 
short rods / A, which, at 
their upper ends, are again 

Give a ^neral description of the Governor, by means of the fi|;arB» 
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connected by joints at A, to a ring which slides upon the 
Teiticai stem d d. Now it will be apparent that when these 
balls are thrown outward, the lower links connected at / 
will be made to diverge, in consequence of which the up- 
per links will be drawn down the ring with which they are 
connected at A. With this ring at i is connected a lever 
having its axis at g, and to the other extremity of which, at 
jk, is listened a vertical piece, which is connected by a joint 
to the valve v. To the lower part of the vertical spindle d, 
is attached a grooved wheel w^ around which a strap passes, 
which is connected with the axis of the fly wheel. 

598. Now when it so happens that the quantity of steam 
IS too great, the motion of the fly wheel will give a pro- 
portionate velocity to the spindle d, J, by means of the strap 
around to, and by which the balls, by their centrifugal force, 
will be widely separated ; in consequence of which the ring 
h will be drawn down. This will elevate the arm of the 
lever A, and by which the end i, of the short lever, connected 
with the valve v, in the steam pipe, will be raised, and thus 
the valve turned so as to diminish the quantity of steam ad- 
mitted to the piston. When the motion of the engine is 
slow, a contrary efiect will be produced, and the valve turn- 
ed so that more steam will be admitted to the engine. 

599. Low and High presmre Engines. — After having 
given a description of Watt's double acting engine, it will 
hardly be necessary to describe those of the present day, 
since though they have some addjitionkl apparatus, still the 
principle of action is the same in both, and it is this, rather 
than details, with which it is our object to make the student 
acquainted. 

600. To comprehend the working of the piston, which is 
usually hid from the eye of the observer, it is only neces- 
sary to remember, that in the upper valve box there are two 
valves, called the upper steam valve, and the upper exhaust- 
ing valve ; and that in the lower steam box, or bottom of the 
cylinder, there are also two valves, called the lower steam 
valve, and the lower exhausting valve, 

601. Now suppose the piston to be at the top of the cylin- 
der, the cylinder below it being filled with steam, which 
has just pressed the piston up. Then let the upper steam 

What is the difference between Watt'i^ double acting engine and 
thoie of the present day? What are th^'^vaWes called in the upper^ 
and what in the lower valre box 1 When the piston is at the to|. of 
the cylinder, what valves are opened 1 

14 
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valve, and the hvfer exhausting vtdv$ be opened^ the othiti 
two being closed ; the steam which fills the cylinder below 
the piston, will thus be allowed to pass 'through the ex- 
hausting valve into the condenser, and a vacuum will be form- 
ed below the puston. At the same time, the upper steann 
valve beinfif open, steam will be admitted above the piston 
to press it down into the vacuum, which has been formed 
below. On the arrival of the piston to the bottom of the 
cylinder, the upper steam valve, and the lower exhausting 
valve are closed, and the lower steam valve, and upper ex- 
hausting valve are opened, on which the steam above the 
piston is condensed, while steam is admitted below the piston 
to press it into the vacuum thus formed, and so on continu- 
ally. 

602. The upper steam valve, and lower exhausting valve, 
are opened at the same time ; the same being the case with 
the lower steam valve, and upper exhausting valve. 

603. The above is a description of the movement of whpit 
is known under the name of the low pressure engine, in 
which the steam is condensed, and a vacuum formed, alter- 
nately, above and below the piston. To thir engine there 
must be attached a cold water pump and cistern^ for the 
condensation of, the steam; an air pump for the removal 
of the air and condensed water, and a condenser, into which 
a jet of cold water is thrown to condense the steam. 

604. In the high pressure engines, the piston is pressed 
up and down by the force of the steam alone, and without 
the assistance of a vacuum. The additional power of steam 
required for this purpose is very considerable, being equal 
to the entire pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the piston. We have already had occasion to show that on 
a piston of 13 inches in diameter, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere amounts to nearly t\yo tons. 

605. Now in the low pressure engine, in which a vacuum 
is formed on one side of the piston, the force of steam re- 
quired to move it is diminished by the amount of atmo 
spheric pressure equal to the size of the piston. 

606. But in the high pressure engine, the piston works 
in both directions against the weight of the atmosphere, and 
hence requires an additional power of steam equal to the 
weight of the atmosphere on the piston. 

When at the bottom, whaA valves are opened 1 What constitutes a 
low pressure engine ? How much more force of steam is required in 
hi^h than in low pressure engines 1 
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607. These engtnes are, bowever, much more simple and 
cheap than the low pressure, since the condenser, cola water 
pump, air pump, apd cold water cistern, are dispensed with , 
nothing more being necessary than the boiler, cylinder, pis- 
ton, and valves. Hence for rail-roads, and all locomotive 
purposes, the high pressure engines are, and must be used. 

608. With respect to engines used on board of steam- 
boats, the low pressure are universally employed by the 
English, and it is well known, that few accideuts from the 
bursting of machinery have ever happened in that country. 
In most of their boats two engines are used, each of which 
turns a crank, and thus the necessity of a fly wheel is 
avoided. 

In this country high pressure engines are in common 
use for boats, though they are not universally employed. In 
8(Hne, two engines are worked, and the fly wheel dispensed 
with, as in England. 

. 609. The great number of accidents which have happen* 
ed in this country, whether on board of low or high press- 
ure boats, must be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
eagerness of our countrymen to be transported from place to 

Ece with the greatest possible speed, all thoughts of safety 
ng absorbed in this passion. It is, however, true, from 
the very nature of the case, that there is &r greater danger 
from the bursting of the machinery in the hisfh, than in the 
low pressure engines, since not only the cylinder, but the 
toiler and steam pipes, must sustain amuchnigher pressure 
jn order to gain the same speed, other circumstances being 
equal. 

ACOUSTICS. 

610. Acoustics is that branch of natural philosophy 
which treats of the origin, propagation, and effects of 
sound. 

611*. Whw a sonorous, or sounding body is struck, it is 
thrown into a tremulous, or vibrating motion. This mo- 
tion is communicated to the air which surrounds us, and by 
the air is conveyed to our ear drums, which also undergo a 
vibratory motion, and this last motion, throwing the audi- 
tory nerves into action, we thereby gain the sensation of 
sound. 

What parts are dispenoed with in high pressure engines 1 What is 
Mousticsl When a sonorous body is struck within hearing, in what 
manoBr do we gain fioin it the seusatioB of sooad 1 
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612. If any soanding body, df coasiderable size, is sus- 
pended in the air and struck, this tremulous motion is dis- 
tinctly visible to the eye, and while the eye pierceives its mo- 
tion, the ear perceives the< sound. 

613. That sound is conveyed to the ear by the motion 
which the sounding body communicates to the air, is proved 
by an interesting experiment with the air pump. Among 
pnilosophical instruments, there is a small bell, the hammer 
of which is moved by a spring connected with clock-work, 
and which is made expressly for this experiment. 

If this instrument be wound up, and placed under the re- 
ceiver of an air pump, the sound of the bell may at first be 
heard to a considerable distance, but as the air is exhausted, 
it becomes less and less audible, until no longer to be heard, 
the strokes of the hammer, though seen by the eye, produ- 
cing no effect upon the ear. Upon allowing the air to re- 
turn gradually, a faint sound is at first heard, which be- 
comes louder and louder, until as much air is admitted aa 
was withdrawn. 

614. On the contrary, when the air is more dense than 
ordinary, or when a greater quantity is contained in a ves- 
sel, than in the same space in the open air, the effect of 
sound on the ear is increased. This is illustrated by the 
use of the diving bell. 

The diving bell is a large vessel, open at the bottom, un- 
der whicli men descend tQ the beds of rivers, for the put* 
pose of obtaining articles from the wrecks of vessels. When 
this machine is sunk to any considerable depth, the water 
above, by its pressure, condenses the air under it with great 
force. In this situation, a whisper is as loud as a common 
voice in the open air, and an ordinary voice becomes pain 
ful to the ear. 

615. Again, on the tops of high mountains, where th« 
pressure, or density, of the air is much less than on the sur- 
face of the earth, the report of a pistol is heard ooly a few 
rods, and the human voice is so weak as to be inaudible at 
ordinary distances. 

Thus, the atmosphere whieh surrounds us, is the medium 
by which sounds are conveyed to our ears, and to its vibra- 



How 18 it proved that sound is conveyed to the ear by the medium 
of the air 1 When the air is more dense than ordinary how does it af* 
iea sound ? What is said of the effects of sound on the tops of high 
mountains) 
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tions we are indebted for the sense of hearing, as well as to 
aL we enjoy from the charms of music* 

616. The atmosphere, though the most common, is not, 
however, the only, or the best conductor of sound. Solid 
bodies conduct sound better than elastic fluids. Hence, if 
a person lay his ear on a long stick of timber, the scratch 
of a pin may be heard from the other end, which could not 
be perceived through the air. 

617. The earth conducts loud rumbling sounds made 
below its surface to great distances. Thus, it is said, that 
in countries where the volcanoes exist, the rumbling noise 
which generally precedes an eruption, is heard first by the 
beasts of the field, because their ears are commonly near the 
ground, and that by their agitation and alarm, they give 
warning of its approach to the inhabitants. 

The Indians of our country will discover the approach of 
horses or men, by laying their ears on the ground, when 
they are at such distances as not to be heard in any other 
manner. 

618. Sound is propagated through the air at the rate of 
1142 feet in a second of time. When compared with the 
velocity of light, it therefore moves but slowly. Anyone 
may be convinced of this by watching the discharge of 
cannon at a distance The flash is seen apparently at the 
instant the gunner touches fire to the powder; the whizzing 
of the ball, if the ear is in its direction, is next heard, and 
lastly, the report. 

Solid substances convey sounds with greater velocity 
than air, as is proved by the following experiment, lately 
made at Paris, by M. Biot. 

619. At the extremity of a cylindrical tube, upwards of 
3000 feet long, a ring of metal was placed, of the same 
diameter as the aperture of the tube ; and in the centre of 
this ring, in the mouth of the tube, was suspended a clock 
bell and hammer .- The hammer was made to strike the 
ring and the bell at the same instant, so that the sound of the 
ring would be transmitted to the remote end of the tube, 
ih rough the conducting power of the tube itself, while the 
sound of the bell would be transmitted through the medium 

Which are the best conductors of sound, solid or elastic substances 7 
What is said of the earth as a conductor of sounds t How is it said 
that the Indians discover the approach of horses 1 How fast does 
sound pass through the air? Wnich convey sounds with the greatest 
velocity, solid substances or air ? 
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of the tit. iDcloseid in the tube. The ear being* then placed 
at the remote end of the tube, the sound of the ring, traos^ 
mitted by the metal of the tube, was first heard distinctly, 
and after a short interval had elapsed, the sound of the bell, 
transmitted by the air in the tube, was heard. The result 
of several experiments wais, that the metal conducted the 
sound at the rate of about 11,865 feet per second, which ia 
about ten and a half times the velocity with which it is coo- 
ducted by the air. 

620. Sound moves forward in straight lines, and in this 
respect follows tbe same laws as moving bodies, and light 
It also follows the same laws in being reflected, or thrown 
back, when it strikes a solid, or reflecting surface. 

621. Echo. — If the surface be smooth, and of considera- 
ble dimensions, the sound will be reflected, and an echo will 
be heard ; but if the sarfece is very irregular, soft, or small, 
no such effect will be produced. 

In order to hear the echo, the ear must be placed in a 
certain direction, in respect to the point where the sound is 
produced, and the reflectinsp surface. 

If a sound be produced at a, fig. 122, 
and strike the plain surface b, it will be 
reflected back in the same line, and the 
echo will be heard at c or a. That is, the 
angle under which if approaches the re- 
flecting surface, and that under which it 
leaves it, will be equal. 

622. Whether the sound strikes the re^ 
fleeting surface at right angles, or oblique- 
ly, the angle of approach, and the angle 
of reflection, will always be the same, and 
equal. 



Fig. 122. 
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This is illustrated by 
fig. 123, where suppose 
a pistol to be fired at a^ 
while the reflecting sur- 
face is at c ; then the 
echo will be heard at d, 
ho angles 2 andl being 
equal to each other. 



Pig. 123. 




Describe the experiment, proving that sound is conducted by a metw 
with greater velocity than by the air. In what lines does sound move 1 
From what kind of surface is sound reflected, so as to produce an echo 1 
Explain fig. 123. Explain fig. 123, and show in what diredtion aouid 
approaches and leaves a reflecting surface. 
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623. If a sound be emitted between two reflecting sur* 
9, parcUel to each other, it will reverberate, or be an- 

swered backwards and forwards several times. 

ThuSt if the sound be made at a, fig. Fig. 124. 
124, it will not only rebound back again 
to a, but will also be reflected from the 
points c and d, and were such reflecting 
surfaces placed at every point around a 
circle from a, the »ound would be thrown 
back from them all, at the same instant^ 
and would meet again at the point a. 

We shall see, under the article Optics,/ 
that light observes exactly the same law 
in respect to its reflection from plane suriaces, and that the 
anorje at which it strikes, is called the angle of incidence, 
and that under which it leaves the reflecting surface, is call- 
ed the angle of reflection. The same terms are employed 
in respect to sound. 

624. In a circle, as mentioned above, sound is reflected 
from every platae surface placed around it, and hence, if the 
sound is emitted from the centre of a circle, this centre will 
be the point at which the echo will be most distinct. 

Suppose the ear to he placed 
at the point a, flg. 125, in the 
centre of a circle ; and let a sound 
be produced at the same point, 
then it will move along the line 
a e, and be reflected from the 

ftlane surface, back on the same d\ 
ine to a ; and this will take place 
from all the plane surfaces placed 
around the circumference of a 
circle ; and as all these surfaces 
are at the same distance from the 
centre, so the reflected sound will arrive at the point a, at 
the same instant ; and the echo will be loud, in proportion 
to the number and perfection of these reflecting surfaces. 

625. It is apparent that the auditor, in this case, must be 
placed in the centre from which the sound proceeds, to re- 



Pig. 125. 
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What is the angle tinder which sound strikes a reflecting surface 
called'? What is the angle under which it leaves a reflecting suis 
face called 1 Is there any difference in the quantity of these two aj»- 
des'J Suppose a pistol to be fired in the centre of a circular room 
wnere would be the echo 1 Explain fig. 134, and give the reason. 
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Fig. 196. 




ceive the greatest effect But if the shape of the room be 
oval, or eUiptical, the sound may be made in one part, and 
the echo will be heard in another part, because the ellipse 
has two points, called foci, at one of which, the sound bemg 
procluceo, it will be concentrated in the other. 

Suppose a sound to be produced 
at a^ ^g, 126, it will be reflected 
from the sides of the room, the angles 
of incidence bein^ equal to those of 
reflection, and will be concentrated at 
b. Hence a hearer standing at b, will 
be affected by the united rays of sound 
from different parts of the room, so 
that a whisper at a, will become audi- 
ble at b, when it would not be heard 
in any other part of the room. Were 
the sides of the room lined with a pol- 
ished metal, the rays of light or heat 
would be concentrated in the same 
manner. 

The reason of this will be understood, when we consider* 
that an ear, placed at e, will receive only one ray of the 
sound proceeding from a, while if placed at b, it will receive 
the rays from all parts of the room. Such a room, whether 
constructed by design or accident, would be a whispering 
gallery. 

626. On a smooth surface, the rays, or pulses of sound, 
will pass with less, impediment than on a rough one. For 
this reason, persons €an talk to each other on the opposite 
sides of a river, when they could not be understood to 
the same distance over the land. The report of a cannon, 
at sea, when the water is smooth, may be heard at a great 
distance, but if the sea is rough, even without wind, the 
sound will be broken, and will reach only half as far. 

627. Musical Instruments. — The strings of musical in- 
strumenis are elastic cords, which beine fixed at each end, 
produce sounds by vibrating in the middle. 

The string of a violin, or piano, when pulled to one side 
by its middle, and let go, vibrates backwards and forwards. 

Suppose a sound to be produced in one of the foci of an ellipse, 
where then niight it be distinctly heard 1 Explain fig. 126, and ^ive 
the reason. Wny is it that persons can converse on the opposite sides 
of a river, wlien they could not hear each other at the same distance 
over the land 1 How do the string^s of musical instruments produce 
soondfll 
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like a pendulum, and striking rapidly against the air» pro- 
duces tones, which are grave, or acute, according to its ten* 
sioD, size, or length. 

628. The manner in which such a string vibrates, ii 
shown by fig. 127. 

If pulled from e 
to a, it will not stop 
again at e, but in 
passing from a to 
e, it will gain a 
momentum, which 
will carry it to c, 
and in returning, 

its momentum will again carry it to d, and so on, backwards 
and forwards, like a pendulum, until its tension, and the re- 
sistance of the air, will finally bring it to rest. 

The grave, or sharp toues of the same string, depend on 
ito difierent degrees of tension; hence, if a string be struck, 
and while vibrating, its tension be increased, its tone will be 
-changed from a lower to a higher pitch. 

62i9. Strings of the same length are made to vibrate slow, 
or quick, and consequently to produce a variety of sounds, 
oy making some larger than others, and giving them dif- 
ferent degrees of tension. The violin and bass viol are fa- 
miliar examples of this. The low, or bass strings, are cov- 
ered with metallic wire, in order to make their magnitude 
and weight prevent their vibrations from being too rapid, 
and thus they are made to give deep or grave tones. The 
o^er strings are diminished in thickness, and increased in 
tension, so as to make them produce a greater number of 
vibrations in a given time, and thus their tones become sharp, 
or acute, in proportion. 

63Gw Uuvler certain circumstances, a long string will di- 
-vif^d A-ise-i Atito halves, thirds, or quarters, without depress- 
ing any part of it, and thus give several harmonious tones 
at the same time. 

The fairy tenes of the .^olian harp are produced in this 
manner. This instrument consists of a simple box of wood, 
v/ith four or five strmgs, two or three feet long, festencd at 
each end. These are tuned in unison, so that when made 

Explain fi?. 127. On what do the ^rave or acute tones of the same 
strbie depend 1 Why are the ban stnngt of instruments covered with 
metaUlc wire 1 Why is there a variety of tones in the JEolian haiiv 
once all the strings are toned in uaiaoD 1 
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to Tibtale with force, they produce the same tones. Bat 
when saspended m a gentle breeze, each string, according 
to the manner or force in which it receives the blast, either 
sounds, as & whole, or is divided into several parts, as above 
described. '' The resalt of which," says Dr. Amot, ** is the 
production of the most pleasing combination, and succession 
of sounds, that the ear ever listened to, or fancy perhaps 
conceived. After a pause, this &iry harp is oflen heard be- 
ginning with a low and solemn note, like the base of dis- 
tant music in the sky ; the sound then swells as if approach- 
ing, and other tones break forth, mingling with the first, 
and with each other " 

631. The manner in which a string vibrates in parts, will 
be understood by fig. 128. 

Fig. 196. 




Suppose the whole length of the string to be from a to b, 
and that it is fixed at these two points. The portion from 
bto e, vibrates as though it was fixed at e, and its tone dif- 
fers from those of the other parts of the string. The same 
happens from e to i, and from dto a. While a string is 
thus vibrating, if a small piece of paper be laid on the part 
c, or dt it will remain, but if placed on any other part of 
tko string, it will be shaken off 

Wind. ^ 

632. Wind is nothing more than air in motion. The use 
of a &n, in warm weather, only serves to move the air, and 
thus to make a little breeze about the person using it 

633. As a natural phenomenon, that motion of the air 
which we call wind, is produced in consequence of th«re 
being a greater degree of heat in one place than in anodm; 
The air thus heated, rises upward, while that which sur- 
rounds this, moves forward to restore equilibrium. 

The truth of this is illustrated by the &ct, that during the 
burning of a house in a calm night, the motion of the air 
towards the place where it is thus rarefied, makes the wind 
blow from every point towards the fiame. 

. Explain &g, 138, showing the manner in which strings vibrate in 
pacts. Whai^ is wind 1 As a natural phepomenon, how is wind pro- 
dueed, or, what is the oause of wind 1 How it this illustrated t 
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634. In islands, situated in hot climates, this principle is 
chariningly illustrated. The land, during the day time, be- 
ing under the rays of a tropical sun, becomes heated in a 
greater degree than the surroimding ocean, and, consequent- 
ly, there rises from the land a stream of warm air, during 
the day, while the cooler air from the sur&ce of the water, 
moving forward to supply this partial vacancy, produces a 
cool breeze setting inland on all sides of the island. This 
constitutes the $ea breeze^ which is so delightful to the in- 
habitants of those hot countries, and without which men 
could hardly exist in some of the most luxuriant islands be- 
tween the tropics. 

During the night, the motion of the air is reversed, be- 
cause the earth being heated superficially, soon cbols when 
the sun is absent, while the water being warmed several 
teet below its surface, retains its heat longer. 

Consequently, towards morning, the earth becomes colder 
than tbe water, and the air sinking down upon it, seeks an 
equilibrium, by flowing outwards, like rays from a centre, 
and thus the land breeze is produced. 

The wind then continues to blow from the land until the 
equilibrium is restored, or until the morning sun makes the 
land of the same temperature as the water, when for a time 
there will be a dead calm. Then again the land becoming 
warmer than the water, the sea breeze returns as before, 
and thus the inhabitants of those sultry climates are con- 
stantly refreshed during the summer season, with alternate 
land and sea breezes. 

635. At the equator, which is a part of the earth con- 
tinual] v under the heat of a burning sun, the air is expand- 
ed, and ascends upwards, so as to produce currents from the 
north and south, which move forward to supply the place 
of the heated air as it rises. These two currents, coming 
from latitudes where the daily motion of the earth is less 
thsm at the equator, do not obtain its full rate of motion, and 
therefore, when they approach the equator, do not move so 
&st eastward as that portion of the earth, by the difierence 
between the equator's velocity, and that of the latitudes from 
which they come. This wind therefore falls behind the 
earth in her diurnal motion, and, consequently, has a rela- 

In the islands of hot climates, why does the wind blow inland du- 
ring the day, and off the land dunng the night 1 What are these 
breezes called 7 What is said of the ascent of heated air at the equa- 
tor? What is the consequence on the air towards the north and south 1 
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ti?e motion towards the west. This constant breeze towards 
the west is called the ttade windt because a large portion 
of the commerce of nations comes within its influence. 

636. While the air in the lower regions of the atmosphere 
is thus constantly flowing from the north and south towards 
the equator, and forming the trade winds between the trop- 
ics, the Jieated air from these regions as perpetually rises, 
and forms a counter current through the higher regions, to- 
wards the north and south from the tropics, thus restoring 
the equilibrium. 

637. This counter motion of the air in the upper and low- 
er regions is illustrated by a very simple experiment. Open 
a door a few inches, leadmg into a heated room, and hold a 
lighted candle at the top of the passage ; the current of air^ 
as indicated by the direction of the flame, will be out of the 
room. Then set the candle on. the floor, and it will show 
that the current is there into the room. Thus, while the 
heated air rises and passes out of the room, that which is 
colder flows in, along the floor, to take its place. 

This explains the reason why our feet are apt to sufier 
with the cold, in a room moderately heated, while the other 
parts of the body are comfortable. It also explains why 
those who sit in tho gallery of a church are sufficiently 
warm, while those who sit below may be sh'vering with 
the cold. 

638. From such facts, showing the tendency of heated 
air to ascend, while that which is colder moves forward to 
supply its place, it is easy to account for the reason why ih<* 
wind blows perpetually from the north and south towards 
the trapics; for, the air being heated, as stated above, it as- 
cends, and then flows north and south towards the po^'M^ 
until, growing cold, it sinks down, and again flows towards 
the equator. 

639. Perhaps these opposite motions of the two currents 
will be better understood by the sketch, figure 129. 

Suppose a b c to represent a portion of the earth's sur- 
face, a being towards the north pole, c towards the south 
pole, and b the equator. The currents of air are supposec 
to pass in the direction of the arrows. The wind, therefore 
from ato b would blow, on the surface of the earth, from 

How are the trade winds formed 1 While the air in the lower r^ 
gions flows from the north and south towards the equator, in what di» 
rection does it flow in higher regions "i How is this counter current '** 
lower and upper regions illustrated by a simple experiment 1 
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nortli to south, while from e to a^ the upper current would 
pass from south to north, until it came to a, when it would 
change its direction towards the south. The currents in 
the southern hemisphere heing governed hy the same laws, 
would assume similar directiohs. 

OPTICS. 

640. Optics is that science which treati of vision, and the 
properties and phenomena of light. 

The term optics is derived from a Greek word, which 
signifies seeing. 

This science involves some of the most elegant and im- 
portant branches of natural philosophy. It presents us with 
experiments which are attractive by their beauty, and which 
astonish us by their novelty ; and, at the same time, it inves- 
tigates the principles of some of the most useful among the 
articles of common life. 

641. There are two opinions concerning the nature of 
light. Some maintain that it is composed of material parti- 
cles, which are constantly thrown off from the luminous 
body ; while others suppose that it is a fluid diffused through 
all nature, and that the luminous, or burning body, occa- 
sions waves or undulations in this fluid, by which the light 
is propagated in the same maimer as sound is conveyed 
through the air. The most probable opinion, however, is, 
that light is composed of exceedingly minute particles of 
matter. But whatever may be the nature or cause of light, 
n has certain general properties or effects which we can 
investigate. Thus, by experiments, we can determine the 
laws by which it is governed in its passage through differ- 

What common fact does this exi>enment illustrate % Define Optics 1 
What is said of the elegance and importance of this science 1 Whai 
are the two opinions concemin|^ the* nature of light % What is the 
most probable opinion 1 

15 
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ent transparent snbstancet, and also those by which it is 
governed when it strikes a substance through which it can- 
not pass. We can likewise test its nature to a certain de- 
gree, by decomposing or dividing it into its elementary 
parts, as the chemist decomposes any substance he wish^ 
to analyze. 

642. To understand the science of optics, it is necessary 
to define several terms, which, although some of them may 
be in common use, have a technical meaning, when appliea 
to this science. 

a^ Light is that principle, or substance, which ^lables 
us to see any body from which it proceeds. If a luminous 
substance, as a burning candle, be carried into a dark room, 
the objects in the room become visible, because they reflect 
the light of the candle to our eyes. 

b. Luminous bodies are such as emit light from their own 
substance. The sun, fire, and phosphorus, are luminous 
bodies. The moon, and the other planets, are not luminous, 
since they borrow their light from the sun. 

c. Transparent bodies are such as permit the rays of 
light to pass freely through them. Air and some of the 
gasses are perfectly transparent, since they transmit light 
without being visible theihselves. Glass and water are also 
considered transparent, but they are not perfectly so, since 
they are themselves visible, and therefore do not suffer the 
light to pass through them without interruption. 

d. Translucent bodies are such as permit the light to 
pass, but not in sufiicient quantity to render objects distinct, 
when seen through them. 

e. Opaque is the reverse of transparent. Any body which 
permits none of the rays of light to pass through it, is 
opaque. 

/ Illuminated^ enlightened. Any thing is illuminated 
when the light shines upon it, so as to make it visible. 
Every object exposed to the sun is illuminated. A lamp 
illuminates a room, and every thing in it. 

g. A Ray is a single line of light, as it comes from a lu- 
mioons body. 



What is light 1 What is a luminous body 1 What is a transpa- 
rent bodv 1 Are glass and water perfectl y tr ansparent 1 How is it 
proved that air is perfectly transparent 1 What are translucent bod- 
ies 1 What are opaque bodies? What is meant by illuminated 1 
What is a ray of light 1 
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A. A Beam of light is a body of parallel rays. 

%, A Pencil of light is a body of oiyergiag or conTerging 
rays. 

k. Divergent rays, are such as come from a point, and 
eontinually separate wider apart, as thev proceed. 

/. Convergent rays, are those which approach each 
other, so as to meet at a common point 

m. Luminous bodies emit ra]^, or pencils of light, in 
every direction, so that the space through which they are 
yisible is filled with them at every possible point. 

643. Thus, the sun illuminates every point of space, 
within the whole solar system. A light, as that of a light 
house, which can be seen from the distance of ten miles in 
one direction, fills every point in a circuit of ten miles from 
it, with light. Were this not the case, the light from it 
could not be seen from every point within that circumfer- 
ence. 

644. The rays of liffht move forward in straight lines 
from the luminous body, and are never turned out of their 
course except by some obstacle. 

Let a, fig. Pig. 130. 

130, be a beam 
of light from the 
sun passing 
through a small 

orifice in the ^■■■^^^ |^ 

window shutter 
b. The sun cannot be seen through the crooked tube e, 
because the beam passing in a straight line, strikes the side 
of the tube, and therefor^ does not pass through it. 

645. All the illuminated bodies, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, throw off light in every direction of the same color as 
themselves, though the light with which they are illumi- 
nated is white or without colour. 

This fact is obvious to all who are endowed with sight. 
Thus, the light proceeding from grass is green, while that 
proceeding from a rose is red, and so of every other colour. 

What in a beam's What a pencil 1 What are divergent rays 1 
What are conTergent raysl In what direction do luminous bodiet 
emit light 1 How is it proved that a luminous body fills every point 
within a certain distance with light ^ Why cannot a beam of liffht be 
seen through a bent tube ^ What is the colour of the light which dip 
ferent bodies throw off 1 If grass throws off green light, what becomet 
•f the other rays 7 
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We shall be convinced, in another place, that the white 
light with which things are illuminated, is really composed 
of several colors, and that bodies reflect only the rays of . 
their own colors, while they absorb all the other rays. 

646. Ligh^ moves with the amazing rapidity of abouf 
95 millions of miles in 8^ roinates, since it is proved by 
certain astronomical observations, that the light of the sao: 
comes to the earth in that time. This velocity is so great, 
that to any distance at which an artificial light can be seen, 
it seems to be transmitted instantaneously. 

If a ton of gunpowder were exploded on the top of a 
mountain, where its light could be seen a hundred niiles, 
no perceptible difference would be observed in the time of 
its appearance on the spot, and at the distance of a hundred 
miles. 

Refraction of Light. 

647. Although a ray of light will always pass in a 
straight line, when not interrupted, yet when it passes ob- 
liquely from one transparent body into another, of a difier^ 
ent density, it leaves its linear direction, and is bent, or r«* 
fracted, more or less, out of its former course. This change 
in the direction of light, seems to arise from a certain pow- 
er, or quality, which transparent bodies possess in different 
degrees ; for some substances bend the rays of light moch 
more obliquely than others. 

The manner in which the rays of ^ Fig. 13L 
light are refracted, may be readily 
understood by fig. 131. 

Let a be a ray of the sun's light, 
proceeding obliquely towards the sur- 
face of the water c, d, and let t be 
the point which it would strike, if 
moving only through the air. Now, 
instead of passing through the water 
in the line a, €, it will 1^ bent or re- 
fracted, on entering the water, from o to in, and having 
passed through the fluid it is again refracted in a contrary 




What is the rate of velocity with which light moves 1 Can we 
perceive arw difference in the time which it takes an artificial light te 
pass to us from a great or small distance % What is meant by the re- 
fraction of light % Do all transparent bodies refract light equally 7 Ex- 
plain fig. 131, and show how the ray is refracted in passing into ane 
out of the water. 
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direcuon on paasmg out of tbe water, and then proceeds 
onward in a straight line as before. 

648. The refraction of water is beautifully proved by tbe 
following simple experiment. Place an empty cup^ fig. 132, 
with a shilling on the bottom, in such a position, that the 
side of the cup will just hide the piece of money from the 
eye. Then let another per-^TV ^^*' ^^ 
son fill the cup with v/ater,*^ 
keeping the eye in the same 
position as before. As the 
water is poured in, the shil- 
ling will become visible, ap* 
pearing to rise with the wa- 
ter. The effect of the water 
is to bend the ray of light 
coming from the shilling, so 
as to make it meet the eye 
below tbe point where it otherwise would. Thus the eye 
could not see the shilling in the direction of c, since the line 
of vision is towards a, and c is hidden by the side of the 
cnp. But the refraction of the water bends the ray down- 
wai^ producing the same effect as though the object had 
been raised upwards, and hence it becomes visible. 

649. The transparent body through which the light 
passes is called the medium^ and it is found in all cases, 
** that where a ray of light passes obliquely from one medium 
into another of a different density^ it is refracted^ or turned 
out of its former courseP This is illustrated in the above 
pzamples, the water being a more dense medium than air. 
The refraction takes place at the surfiice of tbe medium, 
and the ray is refracted in its passage out of the refracting 
substance as well as into it 

650. If the ray, after having passed through the water, 
then strikes upon a still more dense medium, as a pane of 
glass, it will again be refracted. It is understood, that in 
all cases the ray must &11 upon the refracting medium ob- 
liquely, in order to be refracted, for if it proceeds from one 
medium to another perpendicularly to their surfaces, it will 
pass straight through them all, and no refraction will take 
place. 

Explain fig. 133, and state the reason why the shilling seems to be 
nisea up by pouring in the water. What is a mediam t In what 
ditaction moat a ray of light pass towards the medium to be refracted I 
Win a ray frlling perppimicidarly on amedium be refracted I 

15* 
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Thus, ia fig. 133, let a represent air, b Fig- 133. 
water, and c a piece of glass. The ray d^ 
striking eacb medium in a perpendicular di- 
rection, passes through them all in a straight 
line^ The oblique ray passes through the 
air in the direction of c, but meeting the 
water, is refracted in the direction of o ; then 
falling upon the glass, it is again refracted 
in the direction of;?, nearly parallel with the 
perpendicular line i. 

651. In all cases where the ray passes out 
of a rarer into a denser medium, it is re- 
fracted towards a perpendicular line, raised 
from the surface of the denser medium, and 
so, when it passes out of a denser, into a 

rarer medium, it is refracted from the same perpendicular. 

Let the medium b, fig, 134, be glass, and the medium £• 
water. The ray a, as it falls upon the medium b, is refn^ct* 
ed towards the perpendicular line e, d ; Fig- 134. 

but when it enters the water, whose re- 
fractive power is less than that of glass, 
it is not bent so near the perpendicular 
as before, and hence it is refracted from, 
instead of towards, the perpendicular 
line, and approaches the original direc- 
tion of the ray a, g, when passing 
through the air. 

The cause of refraction appears to be. I 
the power of attraction, which the denser 
medium exerts on the passing ray ] and in all cases the at- 
tracting force acts in the direction of a perpendicular to the 
refracting surface. 

652. The refraction of the rays of light, as they fall upon 
the surface of the water, is. the reason why a straight rod, 
with one end in the water, and the other end rising above 
it, appears to be broken, or bent, and also to be shortened. 

Suppose the rod a, fig. 135, to be set with one half of its 
length below the surface of the water, and the other half 
above it. The eye being placed in an oblique direction. 

Explain fig. 133, and show how the ray e is refracted. When tho 
ray passes oat of a rarer into a denser medium, in what direction is it 
refracted % When it passes out of a denser into a rarer medium, in 
what direction is the refraction ? Explain this by fig. 134. What it 
the cause of refraction 1 What is the reason that a rod, with one end 
in the water, appears distorted and 9nQrter than it really is? 
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will see the lower end apparently at the point o, while the 
real terminatioD of the rod would be at n: ' Fig. 135. 
the refraction will therefore make the rod 
appear shorter by the distance from o to 
», or one fourth shorter than the part be- 
low the water really is. The reason why i 
the rod appears distorted, or broken, is, 
that we judge of the direction of the parti 
which is under the water, by that which' 
b above it, and the refraction of the rays coming from below 
the surface of the water, give them a diSerent direction, when 
compared with those coming from that part of the rod which 
is above it. Hence, when the whole rod is below the water,, 
no such distorted appearance is observed, because then all 
the rays are refracted equally. 

For the reason just explained, persons are oflen deceived 
in respect to the depth of water, the refraction making it 
appear much more shallow than it really is; and there is 
no doubt but the most serious accidents have oflen happen- 
ed to those who' have gone into the water under such decep- 
tion ; for a pond which is really six feet deep, will appear to 
the eye only a little more than four feet deep. 

Reflsction of Lioht. 

653. If a boy throws his ball against the side of a: housii^ 
swiftly, and in a perpendicular direction, it will bound back 
nearly in the line in which it was thrown, and he will be able 
to catch it with his hands; but if the ball be thrown oblique- 
ly to the right, or left, it will bound away from the side of the 
House in the same relative direction in which it was thrown. 

The reflection of light, so far as re- Fig. 136. 

gards the line of approach, and the line 
of leaving a reflecting sur&ce, is gov- 
erned by the same law. 

Thus, if a sun beam, flg. 136, passing 
through a small aperture in the window 
shatter a, be permitted to fall upon the _ 
plane mirror, or looking glass, c, ^, at ^ 
right angles, it will be reflected back at right angles with 
the mirror, and therefore will pass back again in exactly 
the same direction in which it approached. 

Why does the water in a pond appear less deep than it really i>1 
€hippose a sun beam fall upon a plane mirror, at right angles with its 
joriace, in what direction will it m reflected 1 
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654. Bat if the ray strikes the mirror in an obUqoe di- 
rection, it will also be thrown off in an Fig. 157. 
oblique direction, opposite to that in 
which it was thrown. 

Let a ray pass towards a mirror in the 
line a, c, fig. 137, it will be reflected off 
in the direction of c, J, making the an- ^ 
gles 1 and 2 exactly equal. 

The ray a, c, is called the incident 
ray, and the ray c, d, the reflected ray ] 
and it is found, in all cases, that whatever 
angle the ray of incidence makes with the reflecting sur- 
fiice, or with a perpendicular line drawn from ^^ ^<^ 
the reflecting surface, exactly the same angle 
is made by me reflected ray. 

655. From these facts, arise the general 
law in optics, that the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence. 

The ray €t, c, fig. 138, is the ray of inci-^| 
dence, and that from e to (I, is the ray of re- 
flection. The ans^les which a, c, make with 
the perpendicular Tine, and with the plane of 
the mirror, is exactly equal to those made by 
c, J, with the same perpendicular, and the 
same plane surfiice. 

Mirrors. 

656. Mirrors are of three kinds, namely, plane^ convex, 
and concave. They are made of polished metal, or of 
glass covered on the back with an amalgam of tin and 
quicksilver. 

The common looking glass is a plane mirror, and con- 
sists of a plate of ground glass so highly polished as to per- 
mit the rays of light to pass through it with little interrup- 
tion. On the back of this plate is placed the reflecting sur- 
&ce, which consists of a mixture of tin and mercury. The 
fflass plate, therefore, only answers the purpose of sustain- 
mg the metallic sur&ce in its place,— -of admitting the rays 

Sui^XMe the rav falls obtiquely on its surface, in what direction will 
it then be reflectea 1 What is an incident ray of light 1 What is a 
reflected ray of light t What general law in optics results from ob- 
servations on the incident and reflected rays 1 How many^ kinds of 
mirrors are there 1 What kind of mirror is the common looking glass I 
Of what use ii the glass -plate in the construction of this mirror 1 
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of light to and from it, and of preventing its sorfiioe from 
tarnishing, hy excluding the air. Could the metallic, 
surface, howeyer, he retained in its place, and not exposed 
to the air, without the glass plate, these mirrors would he 
much more perfect than they are, since, in practice, fflass* 
cannot he made so perfect as to transmit all the rays of light 
which fall on its surface. 

657. When applied to the plane mirror, the angles of in- 
cidence and of reflection are equal, as already stated ; and k 
cherefore follows, that when the rays of light &11 upon it 
ohliquely in one direction, they are thrown off under the 
same angle in the opposite direction. 

This is the reason why the; images of objects can be 
when the' objects themselves are not visible. 

Suppose the mirror a h, fig, 139, to Fig. 139. 

be placed on the side of a room, and a 
lamp to be set in another room, but so 
situated, as that its light would shine 
upon the glass. The Tamp itself could 
not be seen by the eye placed at e, be- 
cause the partition d, is between them ; 
but its image would be visible at e, be- 
cause the angle of the incident ray, 
coming from the light, and that of the 
reflected ray which reaches the leye, 
are equal. 

658. An image from a plane mir- 
ror appears to be just as &r behind the mirror as the object 
is before it, so that when a person approaches this mirror, 
his image seems to come forward to meet him; and when 
he withdraws from it, his image appears to be moving back- 
ward at the same rate. For the same reason, the dlflferenl 
parts of the same object will appear to extend as &r behind 
the mirror, as they are before it. 

If, for instance, one end of a rod, two feet long, be made 
to touch the surface of such a mirror, this end of the rod, 
and its image, will seem nearly to touch each other, there 
being only the thickness of the glass between them ; while 
the other end of the rod, and the other end of its image, will 
appear to be equally distant from the point of contact. 

Explain fi^. 139, and show how the image of an obieet can be seen 
in a pl^ne mirror, when the real object is invisible. The iiAa|;e of an 
object appears just as far behind a plane mirror, as the oliject M befer* 
it; explain %. 140, and show why this is the oate. 
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The reason of this is explained on the principle, that the 
angle of incidence and that of reflection is equal. 

Suppose the arrow a, to be the object reflected by the 
mirror d c fig. 140 ; the inci- ^ in- 

dent rays a, flowing from the 
end of the arrow, being thrown 
back by reflection, will meet 
the eye in the same state of di* 
rergence that they would do,^ 
if they proceeded to the same 
distance behind the mirror, that 
the eye is before it, as at o. 
Therefore, by the same law, 
the reflected rays, where they 
meet the eye at e, appear to di- 
verge from a point A, just as &r behind the mirror, as a is 
before it, and consequently the end of the arrow most re- 
mote from the glass, will appear to be at A, or the point 
where the approaching rays would meet, were they contin- 
ued onward behind the glass. The rays flowing from every 
other part of the arrow follow the same law; and thus every 
part of the image seems to be at the same distance behind 
the mirror, that the object really is before it. 

659. In a plane mirror, a person may see his whole im- 
a^^e, when the mirror is only half as long as himself; let 
him stand at any distance from it whatever. 

This is also explained by the law, that the angles of in« 
cidehce and reflection are equal If the mirror be elevated, 
so that the ray -of light from the eye &lls perpendicularly 
upon the mirror, this ray will be thrown back by reflection 
in the same direction, so that the incident and reflected ray 
by which the image of the eyes and hce are formed, will 
be nearly parallel, while the ray flowing from his feet will 
&1] on the mirror obliauely, and will be reflected as ob- 
liquely in the contrary direction, and so of all the other rays 
by which the image of the different parts of the person is 
formed. 

Thus, suppose the mirror c e, fig. 141, to be just half as 
long as the arrow placed before it, and suppose the eye to be 
placed at a. Then the ray a e, proceeding from the eye at 



What must be the comparatiye lenffth of a plane mirror^ in which 
a perxm may see his whole imagel & what part of Um unage, fl|C* 
141, are the incidental and reflected rays nearly paraUell 
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a, and biling perpen- Fig. 141. 

cUcularly od the glass 
at c, vrilh, be reflected 
back to the eye in the 
same line, and this part 
of the image will ap- 
pear at b, in the same 
line, and at the same 
distance behind the 
glass, that the arrow is 
before it. But the ray 
flowing from the lower 

extremity of the arrow, will fall on the mirror obliquely, as 
at e, and will be reflected under the same angle to the eye, 
and therefore the extremity of the image, appearing in the 
direction of the reflected ray, will be seen at d. The rays 
flowing from the other parts of the arrow, will observe the 
same law, and thus the whole image is seen distinctly, and 
in the same position as the object. 

To render this still more obvious, suppose the mirror to 
be removed, and another arrow to be placed in the position 
where its image appears, behind the mirror, of the same 
length as the one before it. Then the eye, being in the 
same position as represented in the figure, would sec the 
different parts of the real arrow in the same direction that 
it before saw the image. Thus, the ray flowing from the 
upper extremity of the arrow, would meet the eye in the 



direction of b c, while the ray, 
coming from the lower extremity, 
would fall on it in the direction 
of c d. 

660. Convex Mirror. — A 
convex mirror is a part of a 
sphere, or globe, reflecting from 
ine outside. 

Suppose fig. 1 42 to be a sphere, 
then the part from a to o, would 
be a section of the sphere. Any 
part of a hollow ball of glass, 



Fig. 142. 




Why does the imap of the lower part of the arrow appear ntdf 
Suppose the mirror, ng. 141, to be removed, and an arrow of the same 
length to be placed where the image appeared, would the direction of 
the rays from the arrow be the sami; that they wero from the image 1 
W^hat is a convex mirror 1 
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Fig. 143, 




mth aa amalgam of tio and quicktiiver spread on the in* 
aide, or any part of a metallic globe polished on the outside, 
would form a convex mirror. 

The axis of a convex mirror, is 
a line, as c 6, passing through its 
centre. 

661. Rays of light are said to 
diverge, when they proceed from 
the same point, and constantly re-^' 
cede from each other, as from the 
point a, fig;^ 143. Ray6 of light are 

said to converg€^\\hea they approach each other in such 
u direction as finally to meet at a point, as at b, fig. 143. 

The image formed by a plane mirror, as we have al- 
ready seen, is of the same size as the object, but the image 
reflected from the convex mirror is always smaller than the 
object 

The law which governs the passage of light with respect 
to the angles of incidence and reflection, to and from the 
convex mirror, is the same as already stated, for the plane 
mirror. 

662. From the surface of a plane mirror, parallel rays 
are reflected parallel ; but the convex mirror causes parallel 
rays &lling on its sur&ce to diverge, by reflection. 

To make this understood. Fig. 144. 

let 1, 2, 3, fig. 144, be parallel 
rays, failing on the surface of 
the convex reflector, of which 
a would be the centre, were the 
reflector a whole sphere. The 
ray 2 is perpendicular to 
the surface of the mirror, for 
when continued in the same 
direction, it strikes the axis, or 
centre of the circle a. The two 
rays, 1 and 3, being parallel 
to this, all three would fall on 
a plane mirror in a perpendi- 
cular direction, ana conse- 
quently would be reflected in the lines of their incidence. 




What is the axis of a convex mirror 1 What are diverging rayi 1 
What are convcrgii^g rays 1 What law governs the passage of light 
from and to the convex mirror 1 Are parallel rays Ming on a cob. 
vex mirror, reflected parallel^ Explain fig. 144. 
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Bat the oUiquily of the convex sQr&ce, it id obrieas, will 
lender the direction of the rays 1 and 3, oblique to that sur- 
&ce, for the same reason that 2 is perpendicular to that part 
of the circle on which it falls. Rays falling on any part 
of this mirror, in a direction which, if continued through 
the circumference, would strike the centre, are perpendicu- 
lar to the side where they fell. Thus, the dotted Imes, c a 
andd a, are perpendicular to the surface, as well as 2. 

Now the reflection of the ray 2, will be bacV in the line 
of its incidence, but the rays 1 and 3, falling obliquely, are 
reflected under the same angles at which tboy &11, and there- 
fore their lines of reflection will be as far without the per- 
pendicular lines c a, and d a, as the lines of their inciaent 
rays, 1 and 3, are within them, and consequently they will 
diverge in the direction of e and o ; and since we always see 
the image in the direction of the reflected ray, an object 
placed at 1, would appear behind the surface of the mirror 
at n, or in the direction of the line o n, 

663. Perhaps the subject of the convex mirror will be 
better understood, by considering its sur&ce to be formed of 
a number of plane surfaces, indefinitely small. In this case, 
each point from which a ray is reflected, would act in the 
same manner as a plane mirror, and the whole, in the man- 
ner of a number of minute mirrors inclined from each 
other. 

Suppose a and b, fig. 145, to Fig. 145. 

1)6 the points on a convex mir- 
ror, from which the two parallel 
rays, candd, are reflected. Now, 
from the surface of a plane mir- 
ror, the reflected rays would be 
pomllel, wheneve? the incideiit 
ones are so, because each will 
fall upon the surface under the 
same angles. But it is obvious, 
in the present case, that these 
rays fall upon the surfaces, a and b, under differe it angles, 
as respects the surfaces, c approaching in a more oblique 
direction than d ; consequently c is r^ected more olliquely 
than d, and the two reflected rays, instead of being partllel, 
ns before, diverge in the direction of n and o. 



How ift the action of the eoayex mirror illustrated by a numb^ of 
plane mirrors 1 

16 
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664. Again* the two coor Fi|r* 140, 
▼ergiag rays a and b, &g, ^y 
146, without the interposition 
of the reflecting surfacea* 
would meet at c, but because 
the angles of reflection are 
equal to those of incidence, 
and because the surfaces of 
reflection a^e inclined to each 
other, these rays are reflected 
less converget't, and instead 
of meeting at ihe same dis- 
tance before the mirror that 

e is behind it, are sent off in the direction of e, at which 
point they meet. 

665. " Thus parallel raps falling on a convex mirror^ 
are rendered diverging by reflection ; converging rays are 
ffiade less convergent, or parallel^ and diverging rays more 
diver gentV 

The effect of the convex mirror, therefore, is to disperse 
the rays of light in aU directions ; and it is proper here to 
remina the pupil, that although the rays of light are repre- 
sented on paper by single lines, there are in fact probably 
millions of rays, proceeding from every point of all visible 
bodies. Only a. comparatively small number of these ray^, 
it is true, can enter the eye, for it is only by those which 
proceed in straight lines from, the different parts of the ob- 
ject, and enter the pupil, that the sense of vision ib ex- 
tited. 

Now, to conceive how exceedingly small must be the 
proportion of light thrown off, from any visible object which 
enters the eye, we must consider that the same object re- 
flects rays in every other direction, as well as in that in 
which it is seen. Thus, the gilded ball on the steeple of a 
church may be seen by millions of persons at the same time, 
who stand upon the ground ; and were millions more raised 
above these, it would be visible to- all. 

When, therefor& it is said, that the convex mirror dis- 



Explain fig. 146 What effect does the convex minor have upop 
parallel rays by reflection 7 What is its effect on converg^ing rays 1 
What is its eW'u on diverging rays 1 Do the rays of light proceed 
only from ther^remities of objects, as represented in figures, or from 
all their parts 1 Do all the ravs of light proceeding from an object en- 
ter the eye, or only a few of uem 1 
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pet ea the rays of light which &II upon it from any oh- 
ject, and when the direction of these reflected ra3rs are 
shown only by single lines, it must be remembered, that 
each line represents pencils of rays, and that the light not 
only flows from the parts of the object thus designated, but 
from all the other parts. Were this not the case, the object 
would be visible only at certain points. 

666. The images of objects reflected from the convex 
mirror, appear curved, because their different parts are not 
equally distant from its surface. 

If the object a be placed Fig* W7. 

obliquely before the convex 
mirror, ng. 147, then the con- 
verging rays from its two ex- 
tremities falling obliquely on 
its surface, would, were they 
prolonged through the mir- 
ror, meet at the point c, ^'^^ 
hind it. But instead of be-^ ^ 
ing thus continued, they are 
thrown back by the mirror, 

in less convergent lines, which meet the eve at c, it being, 
as we have seen, one of the properties of this mirror, to re- 
flect converging rays less convergent than before. 

The image being always seen in the direction from which 
'*jhe rays approach the eye, it appears behind the mirror at 
d. If the eye be kept m the same position, and the object,' 
A, be moved further from the mirror, its image will appear 
smaller, in a proportion inversely to the distance to which 
it is removed. Ck)nsequently, by the same law, the two 
ends of a straight object will appear smaller than its mid- 
dle, because they are further from the reflecting . sur&ce of 
the mirror. Thus, the images of straight objects, held be- 
fore a convex mirror, appear curved, and for the same rea- 
son, the features of the face appear out of proportion, the 
nose being too hirge, and the cheeks too small, or narrow. 

The reason why the image appears less than the object is, 
that the convex surface of the mirror has the property, as 

What would be the eonsequence, if the rays of light proceeded only 
from the parts of an object shown in diagrams 1 Why do the imara 
0f objects reflected from convex minors appear carved 1 ^hy do uie 
features o*" the face appear out of proportion, by this mirror f Why 
doea an ' ^ «^ leflectea from a convex surfkce appear smaller than the 
»jiec*'l 



itated aboTe» of decreasing the conTergeDcyof the incidflntal 
rays by reflection. 

667. Now, objects appear to us large or small, in propor- 
ftion to the angle whicn the rays of lights proceeding from 
their extreme parts, form, when they meet at the eye. For 
it is plain that the half of any object will appear under a 
less angle than the whole, and the quarter under a less angle 
still. Therefore the smaller an object is, the smaller will be 
the angle under which it will appear at a ffiven distance. If 
then a mirror makes the angle under wnich an object is 
seen smaller, the object itself will seem smaller than it really 
is. Hence the image of an object, when reflected from the 
convex mirror, appears smaller than the object itself. This 
will be understood by ^g. 148. 

Suppose the rays flow- Fig* 148. 

ing from the extremities of 
the object a, to be reflect- 
ed back to tf, under the 
same degrees of conver* 
gence at which they strike 
the mirror ; then, as in the 
plane mirror, the image d, 
would appear of the same 
size as the object a; for ^ 
if the rays from a were^£ 

! prolonged behind the mirror, they would meet at b, but 
brming the same angle, by reflection, that they would do, 
if thus prolonged, the object seen from d, and its image from 
c, would appear of th.e same dimensions. 

But instead of this, the rays from. the arrow a, being ren* 
dered less convergent by reflection, are continued onward, 
and meet the eye under a more acute angle than at e, the 
angle under which they actually meet, being represented «t 
e, consequently the image of the object is shortened in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of this angle, and the object ap- 
pears diminished, as represented at o. 

668. The image of an object, as already stated, appears 
less as the object is removed to a greater distance from the 
mirror. 





.^ ^T"/ v..»<».^w»wv,««»w^H »u« B.ao VL wc object and its image r »»«* <« 
the image afieeted, when the object is wtUklrawn from the surface of a 
convex minrorl 
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Fig. 150. 



' To ex] fain the reason of this, Fig. UB. 

tel us su] pose that the arrow a, 
fig. 149, \6 diminished by reflec- 
tion from the convex surface, so 
that its image appearing at d, 
with the eye at c, shall seem as 
much smaller in proportion to the 
object, as d is less than a. Now* 
keeping the eye at the same dis-^' 
tance from the mirror, withdraw 
the object, so that it shall be equalljr distant with the ey0| 
ibod the image will gradually diminish, as the arrow is re* 
moved. 

669. The reason of this will be 
made plain by the next figare ; 
for as the arrojw is moved back- 
wards, the angle at c, ^g. 150, 
must be diminished, beoause the 
rays flowing from the extremi- 
ties of the object &11 a greater 
distance before they reach the sur- 
face of the mirror ; and as the >^ 
angles of the reflected rays bear 
a proportion to those of the incident ones, so the angle of 
vision will become less in proportion as the object is with- 
drawn. 'The efiect therefore of withdrawing the object, is 
first to lessen the distance between the converging rays, flow- 
ing from it, at the point where they strike the mirror, and 
as a consequence to diminish the angle under which the re- 
flected rays convey its image to the eye. 

670. In the plane mirror, as already shown, the imago 
appears. ex<«ctly as far behind the mirror as the object is 
before it, uat the convex mirror shows the image just under 
the surface, or, when the object is removed to a distance, a 
little way behind it. To understand the reason of this dif- 
ference, it must be remembered, that the plane mirror makes 
the image seem as fkr behind as the object is before it, because 
the ray^ are reflected in the same relative poisition, at which 
they fall upon its surface. Thus, parallel rays are reflected 

I ■ ^»»— ^ I— ^—»—»i—^—»»— ^—^—.——.^i^.— —^b——^a^i^j»»^.^j^— ^i— —...-»«— ^ 

Explain figures 149 and 150, and show the reason why the images 
are diminish^l when the objects are removed from the convex minor. 
What is said to be the first effect of withdrawing the object fitnn a 
concare surface, and what the conaaquenoe on the angle of refleetad 
rays 1 

16* 
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pu«Uel ; dirergcnt rays eqi^ly imrgtsA, and cmrifTg^n^ 
rays equally conrergent. But the convex mirror, as also 
aboTe shown, reflects conirergent ra^s less convergent, and 
divergent rays more divergent, and it is from this property 
of the convex mirror that the image appears near its sur- 
fi^e, and not as &r behind it as the object is before it, as ia 
die plane mirror. 

Let us suppose that a, fig. 151, is a _^ Fig. 161. 
luminous point, from which a pencil 
of diverging rays fall upon a convex 
mirror. These rsys, as already de> ^* 
monstrated, will be reflected more di- 
vergent, and coDseouently will meet 
the eye at e, in a wiaer state of disper- 
sion than they fell upon the mirror at o. 
Now, as the image will appear at the 
point where the diverging rays would 
converge to a locus in a contrary direction, were they pro* 
longed behind the mirror; so it cannot appear as hi behind 
the reflecting sur&ce as the object is before it, for the more 
widely the rays meeting at the eye are separated, the shorter 
will be the distance at which they will come to a point 
The image will, therefore, appear at n, instead of appearing 
at an equal distance behind the mirror that the object a ia 
before it 

67l. CoxcavB Mirhor. — 'The shape <f( the eoncoroe 
mirror is exactly like that of the convex mirror, the only 
diflerence between them being in respect to their reflecting 
sur&ces. The reflection of the concave mirror takes place 
from its inside, or concave surface, while that of the convex 
mirror is from the outside, or convex surface. Thus the 
section of a metallic sphere, polished on both si *<>s, is both 
a concave and convex mirror, as one or the otbei side is 
employed for reflection. 

The efiect and phenomena of this mirror will therefore 
be, in many respects, directly the contrary from those al^ 
ready detailed, in reference to the convex mirror. 

From the plafie mirror, the relation of the incident rays 
are not changed by reflection ; from the convex mirror they 
are dispersed ; but the cojicave mirror renders the rays re- 
Explain the naaon why the image appears near the rarface of the 
oonrex mirror. What it the shape of the concave mhrror, and In what 
nspect does it dife from the eonvex mirrofrl How may oonttx and 
concave mirrors be united in the same instrument t 




Aeotcd from it more conyergeot, and tends to ooacentrata 
them into a focus. 

The surface of the concave mirror, like that of the con* 
vex. may be considered as a great number of minute plane 
mirrors, inclined to each other at certain angles, in proper^ 
lion to its concavity. 

672. The laws of incidence and reflection are the same, 
when applied to the concave mirror, as those already ex- 
plained in reference to the other mirrors. 

In reference to the concave mirror, Pig- 152. 

let us, in the first place, examine the ef- 
fect of two plane mirrors inclined to 
each other, as in fig. 152, on parallel 
rays of light. The incident rays, a and 
b. Doing parallel before they reach the 
reflectors, are thrown ofl* at unequal an- 
gles in respect to each other, for b &lls 
on the mirror more obliquely than o^ <md 
consequently is thrown ofi* more oblique- 
ly in a contrary direction, therefore, the 
angles of reflection being efual to those of incidence, the 
two rays meet at c. Thus we see that the efl*ect of two 
plane mirrors inclined to each other, is to make parallel 
rays converge and meet in a focus. 

The same result would take place, whether the mirror 
was one continued circle, or an infinite number of small 
mirrors inclined to each other in the same relation as the 
difierent parts of the circle. 

The eflect of this mirror, as We have seen, being to ren* 
der parallel rays convergent, the same principle will render 
diverging rays parallel, and converging rays still more con- 
vergent. 

673. The focus of a concave mirror is the point where the 
rays are brought together by reflection. The centre of cofir 
cavitff in a concave mirror, is the centre of the sphere, of 
which the mirror is a part^ In all concave mirrors, the fo- 
cus of parallel rays, or rays falling directly from the sun, is 
at the distance of half the semi'diameter of the sphere, or 
globe, of which the reflector is a part. 

Thus, the parallel rays 1, 2, 3, &c., fig. 153, all meet at 

What is the difference of^ffect between the concave, convex, and 
pUoe mirrors, on the reflected rays 1 In what respect may the concave 
virr»r be considered as a namber of plane mirrorr * What is the ii>* 
•OS of a concave mirror 1 
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et, of the whole sphere, 
and the surface of the 
reflector, and therefore 
one quarter the diame- 
ter of the whole sphere, 
of which the mirror is 
a part. 

674. In concave mir- 
rors, of all dimensions, 
the reflected rays fol- 
low the same law; that 
is, parallel rays meet 
and cross each other at 
the .distance of one 
fourth the diameter of 
the sphere of which they are sections. This point is called 
the principal focus of the reflector. 

But if the incident rays are diverffent, the focus will be 
removed to a greater distance from the surface of the mir- 
ror, than when they are parallel, in proportion to their di- 
vergency. 

This might be inferred from the 
general laws of incidence and reflec- 
tion, but will be made obvious by fig. 
154, where the diverging rays 1, 2, 3, 
4, form a focus at the point o, where- 
as, had they been parallel, their focus J 
would have been at a. That is, the' 
actual focus is at the centre of the 
sphere, instead of being half way be- 
tween the centre and circumference, as 
is the case when the incident rays are 
parallel. The real focus, therefore, is beyond, or without, 
the principal focus of the mirror. 

675. By the same law, converging rays will form a point 
within the principal focus of a mirror. 

Thus, were the rays falling on the mirror, fig. 155, par- 
allel, the focus would be at a ; but in consequence of tnelr 

At what distance from its surface is the focus of parallel rays in thia- 
mirror 1 What is the principal fi>cu8 of a concave mirror 7 If th^ in* 
cident rays are divergent, where will l^ the focus 1 If the incidei«% 
rays are convergent, where will be the focus ) 



Fig. 154. 
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t'revious convergeney, they are Fig. 155. 

roaght together at a less distance 
than the principal focus, and meet 
at 6, 

The images of objects reflected 
by a convex mirror, we have seen, 
are smaller than the objects them- 
sehres. But the concave mirror, 
when the object is nearer to it than 
the principal focus, presents the 
image larger than the object, erect, 
• and behind the mirror. 

To explain this, let us suppose the object a, fig. 156, to 
be placed before the mirror, and nearer to it than the prin- 
cipal focus. Then the Pig. 156. 
rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the 
object without inter- 
ruption, would con* 
tinue to diverge in the 
lines o and », as seen 
behind the mirror; but, 
by reflection, they are 
made to diverge less 
than before, and con- 
sequently to make the ^. 
angle under which « 
they meet more obtuse g 
at the eye 6, than it 
would be if they continued onward to e, where they would 
have met without reflection. The result, therefore, is to 
render the image A, upon the eye, as much larger than the 
object a, as the angle at the eye is more obtuse than the an- 
gle at t. 

677. On the contrary, if the object is placed more remote 
from the mirror than the principal focus, and between the 
locus and the centre of the sphere of which the reflector is 
a part, then the image will appear inverted on the contrary 
side of the centre, and &rther from the mirror than the ob- 
ject ; thus, if a lamp be placed obliquely before a concave 

V 

When will the image from a concaye mirror be larger than the ob- 
ject, erect, and behind the mirror 1 Explain fig. 156, and show why 
tliB image is larger than the object. When will the image from tkt 
eoQcave mirror m inverted, and before the mirror 1 
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mirror, as in Fig* 187. 

ng, 157, its im- 
age will be seen 
inverted in the 
air, on the con- 
trary side of 
a perpendicular 
line through the 
centre of the 
mirror. 

678* From the property of the concave mirror to form 
an inverted image of tne object suspended in the air, many 
curious and surprising deceptions may be produced. Thus, 
when the mirror, the object, and the light, are placed so 
that they cannot be seen, (which may be done by placing a 
screen before the light, and permitting the reflected rays to 
pass through a small aperture in anodier screen,) the person 
mistakes the image of the object for its reality, and not un- 
derstanding the deception, thinks he sees persons walking 
with their heads downwards, and cups of water turned bot 
tom upwards, without spilling a drop. Again, he sees clus- 
ters of delicious fruit, and when invited to help himself, on 
reaching out his hand for that purpose, he finds that the ob- 
ject cither suddenly vanishes from his sight, owing to his 
having moved his eye out of the proper range, or (hat it it 
intangible. 

This kind of deception may be illustrated by any one 
who has a concave mirror only of three or four inches in 
diameter, in the following manner: 

Suppose the tumbler a, to be filled with water, and placed 
beyond the principal focus of the concave mirror, fig. 158, 
and so managed as to be hid from the eye c. by the screen 
b. The lamp by which the tumbler is illuminated must also 
be placed behind the screen, and near the tumbler. To a 
person placed at c, the tumbler with its contents will appear 
inverted at e, and suspended in the air. * By carefully mov- 
ing forward, and still keeping the eye in the same line with 
respect to the mirror, the person may pass his hand through 
the shadow of the tumbler ; but without such conviction, any 
one unacquainted with such things, could hardly be made to 
believe that the image was not a reality. 

What property has the concave mirror, by which sin^lar decq»- 
tions may be produced 1 What are these deceptions 1 Describe the 
manner in which a tumbler with its contents may be made to seeio ilft» 
verted in the air. 
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By placing another screen between the mirror and the 
image, and permitting the converging rajrs to pass through 
an aperture in it, the mirror may be nearly covered from the 
eye, and thus the deception would be increased. 

679. The image reflected from a concave mirror, moves 
in the same direction with the object, when the object is 
within the principal focus ; but when the object is more re- 
mote than the prmcipal focus, the image moves in a contra- 
ry direction from the object, because the rays then cross 
each other. If a man place himself directly before a large 
concave mirror, but farther from it than the centre of con- 
cavity, he will see an inverted image of himself in the air, 
between him and the mirror, but less than himself And if 
he hold out his hand towards the mirror, the hand of his ' 
image will come out toward his hand, and he may imagine 
that he can shake hands with his image. But if he reach 
his hand further towards the mirror, the hand of the image 
will pass by his hand, and come between his hand and his 
body ; and if he move his hand toward either side, the hand 
of tne image will move in a contrary direction, so that if theifr 
object moves one way, the image will move the other. 

680. The convave mirror having the property of con- 
verging the rays of light, is equally efficient in concentra- 
ting the rays of heat, either separately, or with the light. 
When, therefore, such a mirror is presented to the rays of 
the sun, it brings them to a focus, so as to produce degrees 
^f heat in proportion to the extent and perfection of its re- 
flecting surface. A metallic mirror of this kind, of only 

Why docs the image move in a contrary direction from its object, 
when the object is beyond the principal focus 1 Will the concave 
woinor conceotrate the rays of heat, «• well as those of light 1 



fi)ur or six incheg in diuneter, will fiin met&U, set wood im 
fire, &C. 

G81. As the parallel rays of heat or light are broQ^ht to 
& focus at the distance of one quarter of the diameter of the 
sphere, of which the reflector is a aectioo, so if a luminous 
or heated body be placed at this point, the rays from aach 
body passing to the mirror will be reflected from all parts 
of Its aur^e, in parallel lines ; and the rays ao reflected, 
by the same law, will be brought to a focus by another mir- 
ror standing opposite to this. 

Fig. 159. 



Suppose a red hot ball to be placed in the principal focus 
of the mirror d, fig. 159, the rays of heat and light proceed* 
ing from it will be reflected in the parallel lines 1, 2, 3, 
&c. The reason of this is the same as that which causes 

parallel rays, when falling on the mirror, to be converged 
to a focus. The angles of incidence being equal to those 
of refleccion, it makes no difierence in this respect, whether 
the rays pass to or from the focus. In one caae, parallel 
incident rays from the sun, are concentrated by reflection; 
BBi) in the other, incident diverging rays, from the heated 
bail, are made parallel by reflection. 

The rays therefore, flowing from the hot bail lo the mir- 
ror a, are thrown into parallel lines by reflection, and these 
reflected rays, in respect to the mirror b, become the rays 
of incidence, which are again brought to a focus by reflec- 

Suppoae a luminoui bod^ be placol in the focus of a concave nlir- 
rar, in whal direction will lU ran be rsfleQledl Explain fie. 1^, and 
■how why the rays from the racus of • ue Mncentiatm ia the i^ 



' Thus the heat of the ball, bj being placed in the focus of 
one mirror, is brought to a focus by the reflection of the 
other mirror. 

Several striking experiments may be made with a pair 
of concave mirrors placed facing each other, as in the figure. 
If a red hot ball be placed in the focus of a, and some gun- 
powder in the focus of b, the mirrors being ten or twenty 
feet apart, according to their dimensions, the powder will 
flash by the heat of the ball, concentra^ by the second 
mirror. To show that it is not the direct heat of the ball 
which sets fire to the powder, a paper screen may be placed 
between the mirrors until eve^y thing is ready. The oper- 
ator will then only have to remove the screen, in order to 
flash the powder. 

To show that heat and light are separate principles, place 
a piece of phosphorus in the focus of &, and when the ball 
18 80 cool as not to be luminous, remove the screen, and the 
phosphorus will instantly inflame. 

Refraction by Lenses. 

.682. A Lens is a transparent body, generally made of 
glass, and so shaped that the rays of light in passing through 
it are either collected together or dispersed. Lens is a 
I^atin word, which comes from Untile, a small flat bean. 

It has already been shown, that when the rays of light 
pass from a rarer to a denser medium, they are refracted, or 
bent out of their former course, except when they happen 
to fall perpendicularly on the surface of the medium. 

The point where no refraction is produced on perpendi- 
rular rays, is called the axis of the lens, which is a right 
line passing through its centre, and perpendicular to both 
Its surfaces. 

In every beam of light, the middle ray is called its axis. 

Rays of light are said to fall directly upon a lens, when 
their axes coincide with the axes of the lens; otherwise they 
are said to fall obliquely. 

The point at which the rays of the sun are collected, by 
passing through a lens, is called the principal focus of that 
lens. 

What curious experiments' may be made by two concaTe mirrors 
placed opposite to each other 7 How mav it be shown that heat and 
lieht are distinct principles*? What is a lens? What is the axis of 
a lens 1 In what part of a lens is no refraction produced 1 Where is 
th« axis of a )>pam of light 1 When are rays of liglit said to fall di- 
rectly upon a Iftns 1 

17 
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683. Lenses are of rarions kinds, and hsTe receiTed cer- 
tain names, depending on their shapes. Thedifieient kinda 
are shown at ng. 160. 

P«. 160. 



A prism, seen at a, has two plane surfaces, a r, and a t, 
inclined to each other. 

A plane glass, shown at b, has two plane surfaces, paral- 
lel to each other. 

A spkencai Uns, e, is a ball of glass, and has every part 
of its surface at an equal distance from the centre. 

A dov,ble concave lens, d, is bounded by two convex sur- 
foces, opposite to each other, 

A plajM-coneave lens, e, is bounded by a convex surfece 
on one side, and a plane on the other. 

A double-concave lent, /, is bounded by two concave spher- 
ical surfaces, opposite to each other. 

A plano-concave lens, g, is bounded by a plane surfece 
on one side, and a concave one on the other. 

A meniscus. A, is bounded by one concare and one convex 
spherical surface, which two surfeees meet ai the edge of 
the lens. 

A concavo-convex lens, i, is bounded by a concave and 
convex surface, but which diverge from each other, if con- 
tinued. 

The effecls of the prism on the rays of light will be shown 
in another place. The refraction of the plane glass, bends 
the parallel raysof lieht equally towards the perpendicular, 
as already shoivn. The sp^eTe is not often employed as a 
lens, since it is inconvenient in use. 

684. Convex LENS, li has been shown m a former part 
of this article, that when a ray of light passes obliquely out 
of a rarer into a denser medium, it is refracted, or turned 
out of its former course. 

Suppose, then, there is presented to the rays of light, a 
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ptece of glass, with its suf&ce so shaped, thl&t all the mys, 
cicept those which pass through its axis, are refracted to- 
wards the perpendicular, it is obvious that they would all 
linally meet the perpendicular ray, and there form a focus. 

68d/ The focal distances of convex lenses, depend on their 
iegrees of convexity. The focal distance of a single, or 
oiano-convex lens, is the diameter of a sphere, of which it 
>8 a section. 

If the whole circle, Pig. 161. 

ag. 161, be considered 
ihe circumference of a 
sphere, of which the pla- 
no-convex lens, & a, is a 
section, then the focus of 
parallel rays, or the prin-^| 
cipal focus, will be at the 
opposite side of the 
sphere, or at c, 

686. The focal dis- 
tance of a double convex lens, is the radius, or half the diam- 
eter of the sphere of which it is a part. Hence the plcmo- 
convex lens, being one half of the double convex lens, the 
latter has about twice the refractive power of the former ; 
for the rays suffer the same degree of refraction in passing 
out of the one convex surface, that they do in passing into 
the other. 

The shape of the dou- Fig. 163. 

ble convex lens, d c, fig. 
162, is that of two plano- 
convex lenses, placed 
with their plane surfaces 
in contact, and conse- 
quently the focal distance! 
of this lens is nearly the 
centre of the sphere of 
which one of its sur&ces 
is a part. If parallel 
rays fall on a convex 
lens, it is evident that the ray only, which penetrates the 
axis and passes towards the centre of the sphere, will pro- 




On what do the focal distances of convex lenses depend t What is 
the focal distance of any plano-convex lens 1 What is the focal dij- 
tanee of thedouble convex lenst ^What is the shape of the doaws 
conTezlenal 
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ceed without refraction, a6 shown in the abore figures. All 
the others will be refracted so as to meet the perpendicular 
ray at a greater or less distance, depending on the convexity 
of the lens. 

687. If diverging rays fall on the surface of the same 
lens, they will, by refraction, be rendered less divergent, 

Sarallel or convergent, according to the degrees of their 
ivergency, and the convexity of the surface of the lens. 
Thus, the diverg- Fig. 163. 
ing rays 1, 2, &c. 
fig. 163, are re- 
fracted bv the lens 

a 0, in a degree just 

sufficient to render 

them parallel, and 
therefore would — — — 

pass off in right 

lines, indefinitely, 
or without ever 
forming a focus. . 

688. It is obvious by tne same law, that were the rayt 
less divergent, or were the suiffkce of the lens more convex^ 
the rays in fig. 163 would become convergent, instead of 
parallel, because the same refractive power which would 
render divergent rays parallel, would make parallel raya 
convergent, and converging rays still more convergent 

Thus the pencils of converging rays, Fig. l84. 

fig. 164, are rendered still more conver- 
gent by their passage through the lens, 
and are therefore brought to a focus 
nearer the lens, in proportion to their 
previous convergency. 

689. The eye glasses of spectacles 
for old people are double convex lenses, 
more or less spherical, according to the 
age of the person, or the magnifying 
power required. 

The common burning glasses, which are used for light* 
ing cigars, and sometimes for kindling fires, are also cowret 
lenses. Their efiect is to concentrate to a focus, or pomt, 
the heat of the sun which falls on their whole surface ; and 

How are divergent rays affected by paaeing through a convex lenst 
What is its effect on parallel, rays 1 . What, is its effect on convergiim 
rays % What kind of leases «i« spectaole glasses, for old people I . ^ 
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liGfnce the intensity oi their effects is in proportion to tho 
extent of their sur&ces, and their focal lengths. 

One of the largest burning glasses ever constructed, was 
made by Mr. Parker, of London. It was three feet in diam* 
eter, with a focal distance of three feet nine inches. But 
in order to increase its power still more, he employed ano-^ 
ther lens about a foot in diameter, to bring its ra^s to a 
smaller focal point. This apparatus gave a most mtense 
degree of heat, when the sun was clear, so that 20 grains 
of gold were melted by it in 4 seconds, and ten grains of 
platina, the most infusible of all metals, in 3 seconds. 

6901 It has been explained, that the reasoti why the con* 
Tex mirror diminishes the images of objects is, that the rays 
which come to the eye from the extreme parts of the object 
are rendered less convergent by reflection, from the convex 
8ur&ce, and that, in consequence, the angle of vision is made 
more acute. 

Now, the refractive power of the convex lens has exactly 
the contrary eflfect, since by converging the rays flowing 
from the extremities of an object, the visual angle is rendered 
Qiore obtuse, and therefore all objects seen through it appear 
magnified. 

Suppose the object (h fig. ^i?- 165. 

165, appears to the naked 
eye of the length represented 
in the drawing. Now, as 
the rays coming from each 
end of the object, form, by 
their convergence at the eye, the visual angle, or the angle 
under which the object is seen, and we calf objects large or 
small, in proportion as this angle is obtuse or acute, if there- 
fore the object a be withdrawn further from the eye, it is 
apparent that the rays o, o, proceeding from its extremities, 
will enter the eye under a more acute angle, and therefore, 
that the object will appear diminished in proportion. This 
is the reason why thmgs at a distance appear smaller than 
when near us. When near, the visual angle is increased, 
and when at a distance, it is diminished. 




What is said to be the diameter of Mr. Parker's great convex lensl 
What is the focal distance of this lensl What is said of its heatinc 
^owerl What is the visual ani^Iel Why does the same object, 
vnen at a distance, appear smaller than when near 1 
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691. The etExX of the convex lens is Fig. 166. 
to increase the visual angle, by bending Jf^y 
the rays of light coming from the object, 
so as to make them meet at the eye more 
obtusely ; and hence it has the same ef- 
fect, in respect to the visual angle, as a 
bringing the object nearer the eye. This 
is shown by fig. 166, where it is obvious, 
that did the rays flowing from the extrem- 
ities of the arrow meet the eye without 
refraction, the visual angle would be les^, and therefore the 
object would appear shorter. Another eflect of the convex 
lens, is to enable us to see objects nearer the eye, than with- 
out it, as will be explained under the article vision. 

Now, as the rays of light flow from all parts of a visible 
object of whatever shape, so the breadth, as well as the 
length, is increased by the convex lens, and thus the whole 
object appears magnified. « 

692. Concave lens.— The effect of the concave lens is 
directly opposite to that of the convex. In other terms, by 
a concave lens, parallel rajrs are rendered diverging, con- 
verging rays have their convergency diminished,^ and di- 
verging rays have their divergency increased, according to 
the concavity of the lens. 

These glasses, therefore, exhibit things smaller than they 
really are, for by diminishing the convergence of the rays 
coming from the extreme points of an object, the visual an- 
gle is rendered more acute, and hence the object appears 
diminished by this lens, for the opposite reason that it is 
increased by the convex lens. This will be made plain by 
the two following diagrams. 

Suppose the object a b, fiof. 
167, to be placed at such a dis* 
tance from the eye, as to give 
the rays flowing from it, the 
degrees of convergence repre- 
sented in the figure, and sap* 
pose that the rays enter the eye 
under such an angle as to make 
the object appear two feet in 
length. 

— ' ' ■ ' - — ■■ . ;. ^__ 

What is tho effect of the convex lens on the visual vineM Whv 
does m object appear larger through the convex lens than otherwise t 
What 18 the effect of the concave lens 1 What effect does this lens hav« 
upon parallel di verging, and converging rays 1 Why do objects ai> 
pcajr smaller through this glass than th«y do td the naked eye 1 



Fig. 167. 
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Now, the length of the same B%- 1^ 

object, seen thiough the concave 
lens. fig. 168» will appeat dimin- 
ished, because the rays coming 
from it are bent gutwards, or^^ 
made lesp convergent by refrac- 
tion, as ?oen in the figure, and 
conseqi'pntly the visual angle is 
more r -lute than when the same object is seen by the naked 
eye. Its length, therefore, will appear less, in proportion 
as the rays are rendered less convergent. 

The spectacle glasses of short-sighted people are concave 
U'Ases, by which the images of objects are formed further 
^ Bck in the eye than otherwise, as will be explained under 
he next article. 

Vision. 

693. In the application of the principles of optics to the 
explanation of natural phenomena, it is necessary to give a 
lescription of the most perfect of all optical instruments, 
he eye. 

694. Fig. 169 is a Pig. 16d. 
fertical section of the 
naman eye. Its form 
is nearly globular, with 
a slight projection or 
elongation in front. It 
consists of four coats, 
or membranes; name- 
ly, the sclerotic, the 
cornea, the cA^roid, and 
the retina. It has two 
fluids confined within 
these membranes, called the aqueous, and the vitreous hum' 
ours, and one lens, called the crystalline. The sclerotic 
coat is the outer and strongest membrane, and its anterior 
part is well known as the white of the eye. This coat is 
marked in the figure a, a, a, a. It is joined to the cornea. 

Explain figures 167 and 168, and show the reason why the same ob- 
ject appears smaller through 168. What defect in the eye requires con- 
cave lenses 1 What is the most perfect of all optical instruments 1 
What is the form of the human eye 1 How many coats, or membranes, 
has the eye 1 What are they called.? How many fluids has the eve, 
and what are they called? What is the lens of the eye called? Whtt 
coat forms the white of the eye ? 
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(, b, which is toe transparent membrane in front of the eye, 
through which we see. The choroid coat is a thin, deli- 
cate membrane, which lines the sclerotic coat on the inside. 
On the inside of this lies the retina^ d^ d, i, d, which is the 
innermost coat of all, and is an expansion, or continuation, 
of the optic nerve o. This expansion of the optic nerve ia 
the immediate seat of vision. The iris, o^ o, is seen through 
the cornea, and is a thin membrane, or curtain, of different 
colours in different persons, and therefore gives colc^/ur to 
the eyea In black eyed persot^s it is black, in blue eyed 
persons it is blue, &c. Through the iris, is a circular open- 
mg, called the pupil, which expands or enlarges when the 
light is &int, and contracts when it is too strong. The space 
between the iris and the cornea is called the anterior chamber 
of the eye, and is filled with the aqueous humour, so called 
from its resemblance, to water. Behind the pupil and iris 
is situated the crystalline lens e, which is a firm and per- 
fectly transparent body, through whicji the rays of light 
pass from the pupil to the retina. Behind the lens is situa- 
ted the posterior chamber of the eye, which is filled with 
the vitreous humour, v, t?. This humour occupies much 
the largest portion of the whole eye, and on it depends the 
shape and permanency of the organ. 

695. From the above description of the eye, it will be 
easy to trace the progress of the rays of light through its 
several parts, and to explain in what manner vision is per- 
formed. 

In doing this, we must keep in mind that the rays of light 
proceed from every part ana point of a visible object, as 
Heretofore stated, and that it is necessary only for a few of 
the rays, when compared with the whole number, to enter 
the eye, in order to make the object visible. 

Thus, the object a b. fig. 170, being placed in the 
light, sends forth pencils of rays in all possible direc- 



Describe where the several coats and humours are situated. What 
'a the iris 1 What is tbfe retina 1 Where is the sense of vision 1 What 
is the design of fig. 170 1 What is said concerning the small number 
of the rays which enter the eye from a visible object 1 Elxplain the de^ 
■i^ of fig. 170. 



tions, some of which will Pig, 170. 

flttike the eye in any_ poai- ^ 
tioo where it is risible, t 
Theae pencils of rays not | 
only flow froni the points I 
designated in the figure, hut 
in the same manner from 
every other point on the sur- 
face of a visible object. To 
render an object visible, 
therefore, it is only neces- 
sary that the eye should col- 
lect and concentrate a suffi- 
cient number of these rays on 
the retina,' lo form its image * 
there, and from this image I 
the sensation of vision is ei- 
cited. 

696. From the luminous body I, fig. 171, the pencils of 
•ays flow in all directions, but it is only by those which en- 
Fig. 171. 




ten the pupil, that we gain any knowledge of il3 existence; 
and even iheso would convey to the mind no distinct 
idea of the object, unless they were refracted by the hu- 
mours of the eye. for did these rays proceed in their natural 
state of divergence to the retina, the image there formed 
would be too extensive, and consequently too feeble to give 
a disiiact sensation of the object. 

It is, therefore, by the refracting power of the aqueous 
humour, and of the crystalline lens, that the pencils of rays 
are so concentrated as to form a perfect picture of the object 
on the retina. 

We have already seen, that when the rays of light are 
made to cron each other by reflection from the concave tnii- 

diMinet id»a of tba olijutt 



Why would not the nva of li^ht eive a diM 
wiiboqt lefractioD by the bwnoitaa of tlw aye t 
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ror» the image of the object ia inverted ; the same happeoft- 
whea the rajs are made to cross each other by refraction 
through a convex lens. . This, indeed, must be a necessary- 
consequence of the intersection of the rays : for, as light 
proceeds in straight lines, those^ rays which come from the 
lower part of an object, on crossing those which come fron 
its upper part, will represent this part of the picture on the 
upper half of the retina, and, for the same reason, the upper 
part of the object will be painted on the lower part of the 
retina. 

697. Now, all objects are represented on the retina in a» 
inverted position ; that is, what we call the upper end of a 
vertical object, is the lower end of its picture on the retina* 
and so the contrary. 

This is readily moved by taking the eye of an ox, ana 
cutting away the sclerotic coat, so as to make it transparent 
on, the back part, next the vitreous humour. If now a piece 
of white paper be placed on this part of the eye, the images 
of objects will appear figured on the paper in an inverted 
position. The same effect will be produced on looking at 
things through an eye thus prepared; they will appear in- 
verted. 

The actual position of' the vertical object a, fig. 172, as 
painted on the retina, is therefore such as is represented by 
the figure. «. i«o 

The rays ^^^ ^^ 

from its up- 
per extremi- 
ty, coming 
in divergent 
lines, are con- 
verged by the o 
crystalline 
lens, and fall 

on the retina at o ; while those from its bwer extremity, by 
the same law, fall on the retina at t;. 

698. In order that vision may be perfect, it is necessary 
that the images of objects should be formed precisely ov 
the retina, and consequently, if the refractive plower of the 
eye be too small, or too great, the image will not fiill ex 

- _ ■■_■■_■■>■■■ n - - I ■ I - — "^ "*• 

Explain how it is that the images of objects are inverted on the rel- 
ina. What experiment proves that the imases of objects are inverted 
OB the retina ] explain if. 172. Suppose tiie refractive power of the 
•ye is too great, or too Uttfo, why will vision be imperftot 1 
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^eily on the seat of yisioii, but will be fermed either before, 
dr tend to form behind it. In both cases, perhaps, an out- 
line of the object may be visible, but it will be con^sed and 
indistinct. 

699. If the cornea is too convex, or prominent, the image 
will be formed before it reaches the retina, for the same rea- 
son, that of two lenses, that which is most convex will have 
the least focal distance. Such is the defect in the eyes of 
persons who are short sighted, and hence the necessity of 
their bringing objects as near the eye as possible, so as to 
make the r^ys converge at the greatest distance behind the 
erystalline lens. 

The efiect of uncommon convexity in the cornea on the 
rays of light, is shown at &g, 173, where it will be ob- 

Pig. 173. 




cerved that the image, instead of being formed on the retina 
r, is suspended in the vitreous humour, in consequence of 
there being too great a refractive power in the eye. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that in this case, vision must be 
very imperfectly performed. 

This defect of sight is remedied by spectacles, the glasses 
of which are concave lenses. Such glasses, by rendering 
the rays of light less convergent, before they reach the. eye, 
counteract the too great convergent power of the cornea and 
lens, and thus throw the image on tne retina. 

700. If, on the contrary, the humours of the eye. in con- 
sequence of age, or. Uu v other cause, have become less in 
Quantity than ordinary, cne eyeball will not be sufficiently 
iistended, and the cornea will become too ilat, or not sum- 
ciently convex, to make the rays of light meet at the proper 
place, and the image will therefore tend to be formed be- 



If the cornea is too convex, where will the image be formed 1 How 
b the sight improvedi when the cornea is too convex 1 How do such 
lenaes act to improve the sight 1 Where do the rays tend to meet when 
iae cornea is not sufficiently eon rex 1 
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yond the Tetina, instead of before it, as in tbe other case. 
Hence, aged people, who labour under this defect of vision, 
cannot see distinctly at ordinary distances, but are obliged 
to remove the object as far from the eye as possible, so as to 
inake its refractive power bring the image within the seal 
of vision. 

The defect arising from this cause is represented by fig- 
ure 174, where it wUl be observed that the image is form^ 

Fig. 174. 




behind the retina, showing that the convexity of the cornea 
is not sufficient to bring the image within the seat of dis- 
tinct vision. This imperfection of sight is common to aged 
persons, and is corrected in a greater or less degree by 
double convex lenses, such as the common spectacle glasses. 
Such glasses, by causing the rays of light to converge, be- 
fore they meet the eye, assist the refractive power of the 
crystalline lens, and thus bring the focus, or image, within 
the sphere of vision. 

701. It has been considered difficult to account for the 
reason why we see objects erect, when they are painted on 
the retina inverted, and many learned theories have been 
written to explain- this fact. But it is roost probable that 
this is owing to habit, and that the image, at the bottom of 
the eye, has no relation to the terms above and below, but to 
the position of our bodies, and other things which surround 
us. The term perpendicular, and the idea which it con- 
veys to the mind, is merely relative ; but when applied to an 
object supported by the earth, and extending towards the 
skies, we call the body erect, because it coincides with the 
position of our own bodies, and we see it erect for the same 
reason. Had we been taught to read by turning our books 
upside down, what we now call the upper part of the book 

How is vision assisted when the eye wants convexity! Kow 
do convex lenses help the sight pf aged people 1 "Why do wc see thiii^ 
erect, when the images are inverted on the retina 1 
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f^ould have been its under part, and that reading would have 
been as easy in that position as in any other, is plain from 
the fact that printers read their types, when set up, as rea- 
dily as they do its impressions on paper. 

702. Angle of Vision. — The anyle under which the rays 
of light, coming from the extremities of an object, cross each 
other at the eye, bears a proportion directly to the length, 
and inversely to the distance of the object. 

Suppose the object a 6, fig. 175, to be four feet long, and 
•o be placed ten feet from the eye, then the rays flowing 
from its extremities, would intersect each other at the eye, 

Pig. 175. 
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under a given ajogle, which will always be the same when 
the object is at the same distance. If the object be gradu- 
ally moved towards the eye, to the place c d, then the angle 
will be gradually increased in quantity, and the object will 
appear larger, since its image on the retina will be increas- 
ed in length in the proportion as the lines i i are wider apart 
than 0. On the contrary, were a h removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the first position, it is obvious that the angle 
would be diminished in proportion. 

The lines thus proceeding from the extremities of an ob- 
ject, and representing the rays of light, form an angle at the 
eye, which is called the visual angle, or the angle under 
which things are seen. These lines a n b, therefore, 
brm one visual angle, and the lines end another visual 
tngle. 

We see from this investigation, that the apparent magni- 
•ude of objects depending on the angles of vision, will vary 
iccordinff to their distances from the eye, and that these 
aaagnituaes diminish in a proportion inversely as their dis- 

What is the visual angle 1 How may the visual angle of the same 
object be increased or diminished 7 When do objects of different ma^ 
inodes form the same visual angle % 

IS 
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tances increase. We learn, also, from the same pr]ocipIej\ 
that objects of different magnitudes may be so placed, with 
respect to the eye, as to give the same visual angle, and 
thus to make their apparent magnitudes equal. Thus the 
three arrows, a, e, and m, though differing so much in 
length, are all seen under the same visual angle. 

703. In the apparent magnitude of objects seen through a 
lens, or when their images reach the eye by reflection from 
a mirror, our senses are chiefly, if not entirely, guided by 
the angle of vision. In forming our judgment of the sizes 
of distant objects, whose magnitudes were before unknown, 
we are also guided more or less by the visual angle, though 
in this case we do not depend entirely on the sense of vision. 
Thus, if we see two balloons floating in the air, one of which 
is larger than the other, we judge of their comparative mag- 
nitudes by the difference in their visual angles, and of their 
real magnitudes by the same angles, and the distance w6 
suppose them to be from us. 

But when the object is near us, and seen with the naked 
eye, w then judge of the magnitude by our experience, and 
not entirely by the visual angle. Thus, the three ar rove's, 
a, e, m, fig. 175, all of them make the same angle on the 
eye, and yet we know, by further examination, that they are 
all of different lengths. And so the two arrows a h\ and c 
d, though seen under different visual angles, v^rill appear of 
the same size, because experience has taught us that this 
difference depends only on the comparative distance of the 
two objects. 

704. As the visual angle diminishes inversely in propor- 
tion as the distance of the object increases, so when the dis- 
tance is so great as to make the angle too minute to be per- 
ceptible to the eye, then the object becomes invisible. Thus, 
when we watch an eagle, flying from us, the angle of vision 
is gradually diminished, until the rays proceeding from the 
bird form an image on the retina too small to excite sensa- 
tion, and then we say the eagle has flown out of sight. 

The same principle holds with respect to objects which 
are near the eye, but are too small to form an image on the 
retina which is perceptible to the senses. Such objects, to 

Explain fi;?. 175. Under what circumstances is our sense of vision 
^ided entirely by the visual angle 1 How do we judge of the mag- 
nitudes of distant objects ? How do we judge of the comparative sise 
a* objects near us 1 When does a retreating object become invisibia 
totheeye? 
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i..e naked e^e, areof couree iDvisiblo, but when the Tisual 
iLigh is enlarged, by means of a convex lens, they become 
visible; that is, tiieir images on the retina excite sensation. 

705. The actual size of an image on the retina, capable 
of exciting sensation, and consequently of producing vision, 
may be too small for us to appreciate by any of our other 
senses ; for when we consider how much smaller the imago 
must be than the object, and that a human hair can be dis- 
tinguished by the naked eye at the distance of twenty or 
thirty feet, we must suppose that the retina is endowed with 
the most delicate sensibility, to be excited by a cause so mi- 
nute. It has been estimated that the image of a man, dd the 
retina, seen at the distance of a mile, is not more than the 
five thousandth part of an inch in length. 

706. On the contrary, if the object be brought too near 
Uie eye, its image becomes confused and indistinct, because 
the rays fiowing from it, fall on the crystalline lens in a 
state too divergent to be refracted to a focns on the retina. 

This will be apparent Fig. 176. 

by fig. 176, where we j 
snppose that the object a, 
is brought within an inch 
or two ofthe eye, andthat^ 
the rays proceeding from 
it enter the pupil so ob- 
liquely as not to be re- t 
fracted by the lens, so as W 
to form a distinct image. 

Could we see objects distinctly at the shortest distance, 
we should be able to examine things that are now invisible, 
since the visual angle would then be increased, and conse- 
quently the image on the letina enlarged, in proportion as 
objects were brought near the eye. 

This is proved by intercepting the most divergent rays; 
in which case an object may be brought neat the eye, and 
will then appear greatly magnified. Make a small orifice, 
u a pin-hole, through a piece of dark coloured paper, and 
then look through the orifice at small objects, such as the 

How does a oonvrac lens act lo make ua see object* which are inviai- 
bla wilhoul it 1 Whal ia said of the actual aiie of an image on the ret- 
ina 1 Why are objects indiatinct, when brought too near tha ejet 
Suppoae ol^ecu could be seen diatinclly within an inch or (wo of tha 

Se, how would their dimmuons be affededl How ia it proved that 
jeclB placed a«ir the eye are magnified 1 How does a small orifiea 
etMble u* to Bse an object djalinctly near Ihs eytl 
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letters of a printed book. The letters will appear much 
magnified. The rays, in this case, are refracted to a focus, 
on the retina, because the small orifice prevents those which 
are most divergent from entering the eye, so that notwith- 
tonding the nearness of the object, the rays which form the 
image are nearly parallel. 

Optical Instruments. 

707. Single Microscope. — The principle of the single 
microscope, or convex lens, will be readily understood, if 
the pupil will remember \^hat has been said on the refrac- 
tion of lenses, in connexion with the &cts just stated. For, 
the reason why objects appear magnified through a convex 
lens, is npt only because the visual angle is increased, bift 
because when brought near the eye, the diverging rays from 
the object are rendered parallel by the lens, and are thus 
thrown into a condition to be brought to a focus in the pro* 
per place by the humours. 

Let a, Bg. Fig. 177. 

177, be the dis- 
tance at which 
an object can a> 
be seen dis- 
tinctly, and 6, 
the distance 3 
at which the 
same object is seen through the lens, and suppose th^ dis^ 
tance of a, from the eye, be twice that of b. Then, because 
the object is at half the distance that it was before, it will 
appear twice as large ; and had it been seen one third, one- 
jfourth, or one tenth its former distance, it would have been 
magnified three, four, ^or ten times, and consequently its sur 
face would be increased 9, 16, or 100 times. 

708. The most powerful single microscopes are made of 
minute globules of glass, which are formed by melting the 
ends of a few threads of spun glass in a candle. Small 
globules of water placed in an orifice through a piece of 
tin, or other thin substance, will also make very powerful 
microscopes. In these minute lenses, the focal distance is 
only a tenth or twelfth part of an inch from the lens, and 

* 
Why does a convex lens make an object distinct when near the eyel 
Explain fig. 177. How ore the most powerful single microscopes 
madel 
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Cfaerefore the eye, as well as the object to be magniiied, must 
bie brought very near the instrument. 

709. The Compound Microscope consists of two convex 
lenses, by one of which the image is formed within the tube 
of the instrument, and by the other this image is magnified, 
as seen by the eye ; so that by this instrument the object it* 
self is not seen, as with the single microscope, but we see 
only its magnified image. 

The small lens placed near the object, and by which its 
image is formed within the tube, is called the object glass^ 
while the larger one, through which the image is seen, is 
called the eye glass. 

This arrangement is represented at fig. 178. The object 
a is placed a little beyond the focus of the object glass h, by 
which an inverted and enlarged image of it is formed within 
the instrument at c* This image is seen through the eye 

Fig. 178. 




glass d^ by which it is again magnified, and it is at last 
figured on the retina in its original position. 

These s^lasses are set in a case of brass, the object glass 
being roaae to take out, so that others of dififerent magnify* 
tng powers may be used, as occasion requires. 

710. The Solar Microscope consists of two lenses, one 
of which is called the condenser, because it is employed to 
concentrate the rays of the sun, in order to illuminate more 
strongly the object to be magnified. The other is a double 
convex lens, of considerable magnifying power, by which 
the image is formed. In addition to these lenses, there is a 
plain mirror, or piece of common looking glass, which can 

How many leiAes foxtn the compound microscope 1 Which is theob* 
|ect and which the eye glass 1 Is the objert seen with this instrument, 
or only its image 1 Ejrolain fig. 178, and show where the image is 
fermea in this tube. How many lenses has the solar microscope 1 
Why is one of the lenses of the solar microscope called the condenser 1 
Describe the uses of the two lenses ana ihs reactor. 

t8« 
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be ino7ed iu any direction, ond which reflects the raysof the 
son OQ the coudenseT. 

The object a, fig. 179, being placed nearl3r in the focus of 
the coadenseT b, is strongly illuminated, in conaequencc 



of the rays of the sun being thrown on b, by the mirror c. 
The object is not placed exactly in the focus of the conden- 
ser, because, in most cases, it would be soon destroyed by its 
beat, and because the focal point nould illuminate only a 
small extent of surface, but may be exactly in (he focus of 
the small lens d, by which no such accident can happen. 
The lines o o, represent the incident rays of the sun, which 
are reflected on ine condenser. 

When the solar microscope is used, the room is darkened, 
the only light admitted being that which is thrown on the 
object by the condenser, which light passing through the 
small lens, givea the magnified shadow t, of the small object 
a, on the wall of the room, or oh a screen. The tube ctm- 
taining the two lenses is passed through the window of the 
room, the reflector remaining outside. 

In the ordinary use of this instrument, the object itself is 
not seen, but only its shadow on the screen, and it is ndt de- 
signed for the examination of opaque objects. 

711. When the small lens of the solar microscope is 
of great magnilying power, it presents some of the moat 
striking and curious of optical phenomena. The shadoirs 
of mites from cheese, or figs, appear nearly two feet in 
length, presenting an appearance exceedingly formidable 
and disgusting ; and the insects from common vinegar ap- 
pear eight or ten feet long, and in perpetual motion, resem- 
bling so many huge serpents. 

Is tint objeot, or oiUf the ghadow, Been by this 
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* 

Telescope. 

712. The Telescope is an optical instrument, employed to 
▼lew distant bodies, and, in effect, to bring them nearer the 
eye, by increasing the apparent angles under which su^h 
objects are seen. 

These instruments are of two kinds, namely, refracting 
and reflecting telescopes. In the first kind, the image of the 
object is seen with the eye directed towards it; in the sec- I- 
ond kind, the image is seen by reflection from a mirror, 
while the back is towards the object, or by a double reflec* 
tion, with the face towards the object. 

The telescope is the most important of all optical instru- 
ments, since it unfolds the wonders of other worlds, and 
gives us the means of calculating the distances of the heav- 
enly bodies, and of explaining their phenomena for astro- 
nomical and nautical purposes. 

The principle of the telescope will be readily compre- 
hended after what has been said concerning the compound 
microscope, for the two instruments differ chiefly in respect 
to the place of the object lens, that of the microscope having 
a short, while that of the telescope has a long, focal distance. 

713. REFRA.CTINO TELESCOPE. — The most simple re* 
fracting telescope consists of a tube, containing two convex 
lenses, the one having a long, and the other a short, focal 
distance. (The focal distance of a double convex lens, it 
will be remembered, is nearly the centre of a sphere, of 
which it is a part.) These two lenses are placed in the 
tube, at a distance from each other equal to the sum of their 
two focal distances. 

Fig. 180. 




Thus, if the focus of the object glass a, fig. 180, be eic^ht 
inches, and that of the eye glass b, two inches, then the dis- 

What 18 a telescope 1 How many kiods of telescopes are mention- 
ed 1 What is the difference between them ) In what respect does the 
refracting telescope differ from the compound microscope 1 How is 
the most simple refracting telescope formed 1 Wh*ch is the object, and 
which the eye lens, in fig. 180 1 What is the 'ralo by which the dis- 
Unee of the two glasses apart is fbund 1 
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tance of the saros of the foci will be t^n inches, and, therff* 
fore, the two lenses must be placed ten inches apart ; and 
the same rule is observed, whatever may be the focal lengths 
of any two lenses. 

Now, to understand the effect of this arrangement, sup- 
pose the rays of light, c d, coming from a distant object, as 
a star, to fall on the object glass a, in parallel lines, and to 
be refracted by the lens to a focus at e, where the image of 
the star will be represented. This image is then magnified 
by the eye glass b, and thus, in effect, is brought near the 
eye. 

714. AH that is effected by the telescope, therefore^ is to 
form an image of a distant object, by means of the object 
lens, and then to assist the eye in viewing this image as 
nearly as possible by the eye fens. 

It is, however, necessary here to state, that by the last 
figure, the principle only of the telescope is intended to be 
explained, lor in the common instrument, with only two 
glasses, the image appears to the eye inverted. 

The reason of this will be seen by the next figure, where 
the direction of the rays of light will show the position of 
the image. 

Pig. 181. 




Suppose^ fig. 181, to be a distinct object, from which 

rncils of rays flow from every point toward the object lens 
The image of a, in consequence of the refraction of 
the rays by the object lens, is inverted at c, which is the fo- 
cus of the eye glass d, and through which the image is then 
seen, still inverted. 

715. The inversion of the object is of little consequence 
when the instrument is employed for astronomical purposes, 
for since the forms of the heavenly bodies are spherical, 
their positions, in this respect, do . not affect their general 
appearance. But for terrestrial purposes, this is manifestly a 
great defect, and therefore those constructed for such pur- 
How do the two glasses act, to bring an objeci near the eyel 'Ex- 
plain fig. 181, and show how the object cornea to be inverted by the 
two lenses 1 H'^w is the inversion of the object corrected 1 
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poses, as ship, or spy glasses, have two additional ien8ei» 
by means of which, the images are made to appear in the 
same position as the objects. These are called double tele* 
scopes. 

Pig. 183," ^ 




Such a telescope is represented at fig. 182, and consists 
of an object glass a, and three eye glasses, b^ c, and d. The 
eye glasses are placed at equal distances from each other, so 
that the focus ol one . may meet that of the other, and thus 
the image formed by the object lens, will be transmitted 
through the other three lenses, to the eye. The rays coming 
from the object o, cross each other at the focus of the object 
lens, and thus form an inverted image at / This image be» 
ing also in the focus of the first eye glass, &, the rays having 
passed through this glass become parallel, for, we have 
seen, in another place, that diverging rays are rendered par* 
aliel by refraction through a convex lens. The rays, there* 
fore, pass parallel to the next lens c, by which they are 
made to converge, and cross each other, and thus the image 
is inverted, and made to assume the original position of the 
object o. Lastly, this image, being in the focus of the eye 
pflass dt is seen in the natural position, or in that of the ob* 
ject. 

The apparent magnitude of the object is not changed by 
these two additional glasses, but depends, as in ^g. 182, on 
the magnifying power of the eye and object lenses ; the two 
glasses being added merely for the purpose of making the 
image appear erect. 

716. It is found that an eye glass of very high magnify* 
ing power cannot be employed in the refracting telei^ope, 
because it disperses the rays of light, so that the image be 
somes indistinct. Many experiments were formerly made 

Ebcplain fig. 183, and show why the two additional lenses make th^ 
image of the object erect. Does the addition of these two lenses make 
Mny difference with the apparent magnitude of the object 1 Wby 
not a highly magnifying eye glass m used in the telescoped 
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with a view to obviate this difficulty, and among these it 
was found that increasing the focal distance df the object 
.ens, was the most efficacious. But this was attended with 
great inconirenience, and expense, on account of the length 
of tube which this mode required. These experiments were, 
however, discontinued, and tbe refracting telescope itself 
chiefly laid aside for astronomical purposes, in consequence 
of the discovery of the reflecting telescope. 

717. Refibctino Telescope. — The common reflecting 
telescope consists of a large tube, containing two concave re- 
fleeting mirrors, of diflerent sizes, and two eye glasses. The 
object is first reflected from the large mirror to the small 
one, and from the small one, through the two eye glasses, 
where it is then seen. 

718. In comparing the advantages of the two instru- 
ments, it need only be stated,, that the refracting^ telescope, 
with a focal length of a thousand feet, if it could be used, ' 
would not magnify distinctly more than a thousand times, 
•vhile a reflecting telescope, only eight or nine feet long, will 
magnify with distinctness twelve hundred times. 

Fig. 183. 

r 




719. The principle and construction of the reflecting tele- 
<cbpe will be understood by ^g. 183. Suppose the object o 
tQ be at such a distance, that the rays of light from it pass in 
parallel lines, p p, to the great reflector r r. This reflector 
being concave, the rays are converge by reflection, apd 
cross each other at a, by which the image is inverted. The 
rays then pass to the small mirror, b, which being also con- 
cave, they are thrown back in nearly parallel lines, and 
having passed the aperture in the centre of the great mirror, 
fell on the plano-convex lens e. By this lens they are re- 

What is the most efiicacious means of increasing the power of th* 
refracting telescope 1 How many lenses and mirrors form the reflect- 
ing telescope ? What are the advantages of the reflecting orer th^ rd> 
fracting telescope 1 Explain fig. 183, and show the course of the tvf 
from t& object to the eye* 
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fracted to a fucus, and cross each other between e and d^ and 
thus the image is again inverted, and brought to its original 
position, or in the position of the object. The rays then, 
passing the second eye glass, form the image of the object 
on the retina. 

The large mirror in this instrument is fixed, but the small 
one moves backwards and forwards, by means of a screw, 
80 as to adjust ,the image to the eyes of different persons. 
Both mirrors are made of a composition, consisting of sev- 
eral metals melted together. » 

720. One great advantage which the reiiecting telescope 
possesses over the refracting, appears to be, that it admits of 
an eye glass of shorter focal distance, and, consequently, of 
greater magnifying power. The convex object glass of the 
refracting instrument, does not form a perfect image of tho 
object, since some of the rays are dispersed, and others co- 
loured by refraction. This difficulty does not occur in the 
reflected image from the metallic mirror of the reflecting 
celescope, and consequently it may be distinctly seen, when 
more highly magnified. ^ 

The instrument just described is called ** Gregorys tele- 
tcepe^^ becausersome parts of the arrangement were invent- 
ed by Dr. Gregory. 

r21. In the telescope made by Dr. Herschel, the object '•< 
redected by a mirror, as ih that of Dr. Gregory. But tho 
second, or small reflector, is not employed, the image being 
seen through a convex li'ns, placed so as to magnify the 
image of the large mirror, so that the observer stands with 
his back towards the object. 

The magnifying power of this instrument is the same as 
that of Dr. Gregory's, but the image appears brighter, be- 
cause there is no second reflection ; for every reflection ren- 
ders the image fainter, since no mirror is so perfect as to 
throw back all the rays which fali upon its surface. 

722. In Dr. HerschePs grand telescope, the largest ever 
constructed, the reflector was 48 inches in diameter, and 
had a focal distance of 40 feet. This reflector was three 
and a half inches thick, and weighed 2000 pounds. Now, 
since the focus of a concave mirror is at the distance of one 

Why is the smail mirror in this instrument made to move by means 
of a screw 1 What is the advantage of the reflecting telescope in re- 
to the eye ^laas 1 Why is the telescope with two reflectors called 
ory*s telescope? How ioes this instrument differ from Dr. Her- 
's telescope 1 What was the focal distance and diameter of tht 
mirror in Dr. Herschel's great telescoped 
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half the semi-diameter of the sphere, of which it is a section 
Di. HerschePs reflector having a focal distance of 40 feev. 
formed a part of a sphere of 160 feet in diameter. 

This great instrument was hegun in 1785, and finished 
four years afterwards. The frame hy which this wonder 
to all astronomers was supported, haying decayed, it was 
taken down in 1822, and another of 20 feet focus, with a 
reflector of 18 inches in diameter, erected in its place, by 
HerschePs son. 

The largest HerschePs telescope now in existence is that 
of Greenwich observatory, in England. This has a con- 
cave reflector of 15 inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of 25 feet, and was erected in 1820. 

723. Camera Obscura. — Camera obscura strictly signi- 
fies a darkened chamber, because the room must be dark- 
ened, in order to observe its effects. 

To witness the phenomena of this instrument, let a room 
be closed in every direction, so as to exclude the light. 
Then from an aperture, say of an inch in diameter, admit a 
single beam of light, and the images of external things, such 
as trees, and houses, and persons walking the streets, will be 
seen inverted on the wall opposite to where the light is admit- 
ted, or on a screen of white paper, placed before the aperture. 

724. The reason why the image is inverted, will be ob- 
vious, when it is remembered that the rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the object must converge in order to pass 
through the small aperture; and as the rays of light always 
proceed in straight lines, they must cross each other at the 
point of admission, as explained under the article Vision, 



Thus, the 
pencil a, fig. 
184,^ coming 
from the up- 
per part of the 
tower, and 
proceeding 
straight, will 
represent the 
image of that 
part at b, while 
the lower part 



Fig. 184. 
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Where is the lar|;est HerschePs telescope now in existence 1 What 
^ the diameter ancT focal distance of the reflector of this telescope 1 
Describe the phenomena of the camera obscura. Why is the imo^ 
fori iwd by the eamera obscura inycrtad 1 
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e, for the same reason will be represented at d. If a con« 
vex lens, with a short tube, be placed in the aperture 
through which the light passes into the room, the images 
of things will be much more perfect, and their colours more 
brilliant. 

725. This instrument is 
sometimes employed by paint- 
ers, in order to obtain an exact 
delineation of a landscape, an 
outline of the image being ea- 
sily taken with a pencil, when 
the image is thrown on a sheet 
of paper. 

There are several modifica- 
tions of this machine, and 
among them the revolving ca- 
mera obscura is the most in- 
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It consists of a small house, 
fig. 185, with a plane reflect-^ 
or, a bf and a convex lens, c b, 
placed at its top. The reflect- 
or is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees with the horizon, so as 
to reflect the rays of light perpendicularly downwards, and 
is made to revolve quite around, in either direction, by 
palling a string. 

Now suppose the small house to be placed in the open 
air, with the mirror, a b, turned towards the east, then the 
rays of light flowing from the objects in that direction, will 
strike the mirror in the direction of the lines o, and be re- 
flected down through the convex lens c b, to the table e e, 
where they will form in miniature a most perfect and beau- 
tiful picture of the landscape in that direction. Then, by 
making the reflector revolve, another portion of the land- 
scape may be seen, and thus the objects,- in all directions, 
can be viewed at k without changing the place of the in- 
strument. 

726. Magic Lantern. — The Magic Lantern is a mi- 
croscope, on the same principle as the solar microscope. 
But instead of being used to magnify natural objects, it is 
r^mmonly employed for amusement, by the casting shadows 

How may an outline of the image formed by the camera obscura be 
laken 1 Describe the revolving camera obscura. What is the ma^ 
lantern 1 For what purpose is this instrument employed 1 
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of imall traiup&rent paintings done on glass, upon a screen 
olaced at a proper distance. 

Fij.186. 



Let a candle e, fig. 186, be placed on the inside of a box, 
or tube, so thpt its light may pass through the plano-convex 
lens », and strongly illuminate the object o. This object is 
(^nerally a small transparent painting on a slip of glass, 
which slides through an opening in the tube. In order to 
show the figures in the erect position, these paintings are in- 
verted, since their shadows are again inverted by the refrac- 
tion of the convex lens m. 

In some of these instruments, there is a concave mirror, 
d, by which the object, o, is more strongly illuminated than 
it would be by the lamp alone. The object is magnified by 
the double convex lens, m, which is moveable in the tube by 
a screw, so that its focus can be adjusted (o the required dis- 
tanoe. Lastly, there is a screen of white cloth, placed at 
the proper distance, on which the image, or shadow of the 
picture, is seen greatly magnified. 

The pictures being of various colours, and so transparent, 
that the light of the lamp shines through them, the shadows 
are also of various colours, and thus soldiers and horsemeii 
are represented in their proper costume. 

_ Chrohatics, or the Philosophy of Colours. 

737. We have thus far considered light as a simple sub- 
atance, and have supposed that all its parts were equally re 
fracted, in its passage through the several lenses described. 
But it will now be shown that light is a compound body, 
and that each of its rays, which to us appear while, is com> 

and °9ect of the magic lantern. 
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posed of several colours, and that each colour suffers a dif- 
ferent degree of refraction, when the rap of light pass 
through a piece of glass, of a certain shape. 

728. The discovery, that light is a compound suhaiaDce. , 
and that it may be decomposed, or separated into parts, was 
made by Sir Isaac Newton. 

If a ray, proceeding from the sun, be admitted into a 
darkened chamber, through an aperture in the window shut- ^ 
ter, and allowed to pass through a triangular shaped piece 
of glass, called a prism, the light will be decomposed, and- 
instead of a spot of white light, there will be seen, on the 
opposite wall, a most brilliant display of colours, including 
ail those which are seen in the rainbow. 

Pig. 187. 




Suppose 5, ^g, 187, to be a ray from the sun, admitted 
through the window shutter a, in such a direction as to fall 
on the floor at e, where it would form a round, white spot 
Now, on interposing the prism p, the ray will be refracted, 
and at the same time decomposed, and will form on the 
screen m, n, an oblong figure, containing seven colours, 
which will be situated in respect to each other, as named in 
the figure. 

It may be observed, that of all the colours, the red is least 
refracted, or is thrown the smallest distance from the direc 
tion of the original sun beam, and that the violet is most re 
fracted, or bent out of that direction. 

The oblong image containing the coloured rays, is called 
the solar or prismatic spectrum. 

729. That the rays of the sun are composed of the seven 

Who made the discoveiy, that light is a compound substance 1 In 
what manner, and by what means, is light decomposed 1 What are 
the prismatic colours, and how do they succeed each other in the spae- 
4nun % Which colour is fsfracted most, and which least 1 
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colottn aboTe named, is sufficiently evident by the &ct, tbat 
auch a ray is divided into these several colours by passing 
through the prism, but in addition to this proof, it is found 
by experiment, that if these several colours be blended or 
mixea together, white will be the result. 

This may be done by mixing together seven powders, 
ndiose colours represent the prismatic colours, and whose 
quantities are to each other, as the spaces occupied by each 
colour in the spectrum. When this is done, it will be found 
thai the resulting colour will be a grayish white. A still 
more satis&ctory proof that these seven colours form white, 
when united, is obtained by causing the solar spectrum to 
pass through a lens, by which they are brought to a focus^ 
when it is found that the focus will be the same colour as if 
would be from the orisfinal rays of the sun. 

730. From the obkng shape of the solar spectrum, we 
learn that each of the coloured rays is refracted in a differ- 
ent degree by passing through the same medium, and con- 
sequently that each ray has a refractive power of its own. 
Thus, from the red to the violet, each ray, in succession, is 
refracted more than the other. 

731. The prism is not the only instrument by which 
light can be decomposed. A soap bubble blown up in the 
sun will display most of the prismatic colours. This is ac- 
counted for by supposing that the sides of the bubble vary in 
thickness, and that the rays of light are decomposed by these 
variations. The unequal surface of mother of pearl, and 
many other shells, sei^ forth coloured rays on the same 
principle. 

732. Two sur&ces of polished glass, when pressed to- 
gether, will also decompose the light. Rings of coloured 
Tight will be observed around the point of contact between 
the two surfaces, and their number ihay be increased cr di- 
minished by the degrees of pressure. Two pieces of com- 
mon looking glass, pressed together with the fingers, will 
display most of the prismatic colours. 

733. A variety of substances, when thrown into the form 
of the triangular prism, will decompose the rays of light, 

When tlie several prismatic colours are blended, what colour is the 
tesuh ? When the solar spectrum is made to pass through a lens, what 
is the colour of the focus 1 How do we learn that each coloured ray 
has a lefiactive power of its own 1 By what other means besides the 
prism, can the rays of light be decomposed *? How may light be de- 
composed by two pieces of glass 1 Of what substances may prisms be 
formed^ besides ^lass 1 
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«3 well as a prism of glass. A. very common instrument 
hr this purpose is made by putting together three pieces of 
plate glass, in form of a prism. The ends may be made 
of wood, and the edges cemented with putty, so as to make 
the whole water tight. When this is filled with water, and 
held before a sun beam, the solar spectrum will be formed, 
displaying the same colours, and in the same order, as that 
above described. 

734. In making experiments with prisms, filled with dif- ' 
ferent kinds of liquids, it has been found that one liquid will 
make the spectrum ^ mger than another ; that is, the red and 
violet rays, which form the extremes of the spectrum, will 
be thrown farther apart by one fiuid, than by another. For 
example, if the prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spec- 
trum formed by it, will be more than twice as long as that 
formed by a prism of solid glass. The oil of cassia is there- 
fore said to disperse the rays of light more than glass, and 
hence to have a greater dispersive power, 

735. Thb Rainbow. — The rainbow was a phenomenon, 
for which the ancients were entirely unable to account ; but 
after the discovery that light is a compound principle, and 
that its colours may be separated by various substances, 
the solution of this phenomenon became easy. 

Sir Isaac Newton, after his great discovery of the com- 
pound nature of light, and the different refrangibility of the 
coloured rays, was able to explain the rainbow on optical 
principles. 

736. If a glass globe be suspended in a room, where the 
rays of the sun can fall upon it, the light will be decom- 
posed, or separated into several coloured rays, in the same 
manner as is done by the prism. A well defined spectrum 
will not, however, be formed by the globe, because its shape 
is such as to disperse some of the rays, and converge others; 
but the eye, by taking different positions in respect to the 
globe, will observe the various prismatic colours. Trans- 
parent bodies, such as glass ana water, reflect the rays of 
light from both their surfaces, but chiefly from the second 
sur&ce. That is, if a plate of naked shss be placed so as 

to reflect the image of the sun, or of a lamp, to the eye, the 

■ . " ■ ■ . .1 ... ^ ■ ■ I I i« 

What is said of some liquids making the spectrum larger than oth- 
ers 1 What is said of oil of cassia^ in this respect 1 What discovery 
^receded the explanation of the rainbow 1 Who first explained tho 
rainbow on optical principles 7 Why do^s not a glass globe fonn a 
well defined spectrum 1 From which sur&oe do transparent bodies 
chiefly reflect the light 1 

19* 
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most distinct image will come from the second sur&ce, oi 
that most distant from the eye. The great brilliancy of the 
diamond is owing to this cause. It will be understood di- 
rectly, how this principle applies to the explanation of the 
lainbow. 

Suppose the circle a h e, fig. 188, to represent a globe, or 
a drop of rain, for each drop of rain, as it falls through the 
air, is a small ^ Fig. iss. 

globe of water. 
Suppose, also, 
that the son is 
at s, and the eye 
of the specta:tor 
at e. Now, it 
has already 
been stated, that 
from a single 
globe, the 

whole solar 
q>ectnim is not 
seen in the same position, but that the different colours are 
Men from different places. Suppose, then, that a ray of 
light from the sun 5, on entering tne globe at a, is separated 
into its primary colours, and at the same time the red ray, 
which is the least refrangible, is refracted in the line from 
a to ^. From the second, or inner surface of the globe, it 
would be reflected to c, the ans^le of reflection being equal 
to that of incidence. On passing out of the. globe, its re- 
fraction at c, would be just equal to the refraction of the in- 
cident ray at a, and therefore the red ray would fall on the 
eye at e. All the other coloured rays would follow the 
same law, but because the angles of incidence and those of 
reflection are equal, and because the colored rays are separa- 
ted from each other by unequal refraction, it is obvious, that 
if the red ray entered the eye at «, none of the other coloured 
lays could be seen from the same point. 

737. From this it is evident, that if the eye of the spec- 
tator is moved to another position, he will not See the red ray 
coming from the same drop of rain, but only the blue, and 
if to another position, the green, and so of all the others. 

Explain fig. 188, and show the different refractions, and the reflection 
eoncerned in forming the rainbow. In the case supposed, why will 
only the red ray meet the eye 1 Suppose a person looking at a ruin- 
bow moves his eye, will he see the same colours from the same drop 
of rain 1 
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But in a shower of rain, there are drops at all heights and 
distances, and though they perpetually change their places, 
m respect to the sun and tne eye, as they &11| still there will 
be many which will be in such a position as to reflect the 
red rays to the eye, and as many more to reflect the yellow 
rays, and so of all the other colours. 

This will be Fig. 189 

made obvious by 
fig. 189, where, 
to avoid confu- 
sion, we will sup- 
pose that only 
three drops of 
rain, and, con- 
sequently, only 
three colours, are 
to be seen. 

The numbers 
1, 2, 3, are the 
rays of the sun, 
proceeding to the 
drops a, 6, c, and 
from which these 
rays are reflect- 
ed to the eye, ma- 
king diflerent angles with the horizontal line A, because one 
coloured ray is refracted more than another. Now, suppose 
the red ray only reaches the eye from the drop a, the green 
from the drop b, and the violet from the drop c, then the 
spectator would see a minute rainbow of three colours. But 
during a shower of rain, all the drops which are in the po- 
sition of a, in respect to the eye, would send forth red rays, 
and no other, while those in the position of b, would emit 
green rays, and no other, and those in the position of e, vio- 
let rays, and so of all the other prismatic colours. Each 
circle of colours, of which the rambow is formed, is there- 
fore composed of reflections from a vast number of difier- 
ent drops of rain, and the reason why these colours are dis- 
tinct to our senses, is, that we see only one colour from a 
single drop, with the eye in the same position. It follows, 
then, that if we change our position, while looking at a 

Explain fig. 189, and show why we see different colours from differ- 
ent drops of rain. Do several persons see the same rainbow at tha 
camdtimel 
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rainbow, we still see a bow, but not the same as beibre, and 
hence, if there are many spectators, they will all see a differ- 
ent rainbow, though it appears to be the same. 

738. There are often seen two rainbows, the one formed 
as above described, and the other, which is fainter, appear- 
ing on the outside, or above this. The secondary bow, as 
this last is called» always has its order of colours the roverso 
of the primary one. Thus, the colours of the primary bow, 
beginning with its upper, or outermost portion, are red, 
orange, yellow, &c., the lowest, or innermost portion, being 
violet ; while the secondary bow, beginning with the same 
corresponding part, is coloured violet, indigo, &c., the low- 
est, or innermost circle, being red. 

739. In the primary bow, we have seen, that the coloured 
rays arrive at the eye after two refractions, and one reflec- 
tion. . In the secondary bow, the rays reach the eye after 
two refractions, and two reflections, and the order of the 
colours is reversed, because, in this case, the rays of light 
enter the lower part of the drop, instead of the upper part, 
as in the primary bow. The reason why the colours are 
fainter in the secondary than in the primary bow is, because 
a part of the light is lost or dispersed, at each reflection, 
and there being two reflections, by which this bow is form- 
ed,' instead of one, as in the primary, the diflference in bril- 
liancy is very 'obvious. 

740. The direction of a single ray, showing bow the 
secondary bow is formed, will be seen at fig. 190. The ray 
r, from the Fig. 190. 

sun, enters 
the drop of 
water at a, 
and is re* 
fr acted to 
c, then re- 
fiected to A, 
then agam 
reflected to 
d^ where it 
suffers an- 
other re- 
fraction, and lastly, passes to the eye of the Speetrttor at c. 

Explain the reason of this. How are the colours of the primary 
and secondary bows arranged in respect to each other 1 How many 
refractions and rejections produce the secondary bow 1 Why is the 
secondary bow less brilliant than the primary 1 
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The rainbow, being the consequence of the refracted and 
reflected rays of the son, is never seen, except when the 
sun and the spectator are in similar directions, in respect to 
the shower. It assumes the form, of a semicircle, because 
it is only at certain angles that the refracted rays are visible 
to the eye. 

741. Of the colours of things. The light of the sun, we 
have seen, may be separated into seven primary rays, each 
of which has a colour of its own, and which is diiferent 
from that of the others. In the objects which surround us, 
both natural and artificial, we observe a great variety of 
colours, which differ from those composing the solar 
spectrum, and hence one might be led to believe that both 
nature and art afford colours different from those afforded 
by the decomposition of the solar rays. But it must be 
remembered, that the solar spectrum contains only the 
primary colours of nature, and that by mixing these colours 
in various proportions with each other, an indefinite variety 
of tints, all differing from their primaries, may be obtained. 

742. It appears that the colours of all bodies depend on 
some peculiar property of their surfaces, in consequence of 
which, they absorb some of the coloured rays, and reflect the 
others. Had the surfaces of all bodies the property of re- 
flecting the same ray only, all nature would display the 
monotony of a single colour, and our senses would never 
have known the charms of that variety which we now 
behold. 

743. All bodies appear of the colour of that ray, or of a 
tint depending on the several rays which it reflects, while 
all the other rays are absorbed, or, in other terms, are not 
reflected. Black and white, therefore, in a philosophical 
sense, eannot be considered as colours, since the first arises 
from the absorption of all the rays, and the reflection of 
none, and the last is produced by the reflection of all the 
rays, and the absorption of none. But in all colours, or 
shades of colour, the rays only are reflected, of which the 
colour is composed. Thus, the colour of grass, and the leaves 
of plants, is green, because the surfaces of these substances 
reflect only the green rays, and absorb all the others. For 

Why are the colours of things difiorent from those of the solar spec- 
tmm 1 On what do the cotours of bodies depend ? Suppose all bodies 
lefleeted the same ray, what wouKl be the oonseauence, in regard to 
colour 1 Why are not bh&ck, and white, oonsiderea as colours 1 Why 
u the colour of grass green 1 
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the same reason, the rose is red, the violet blue, and so of all 
coloared substances, erery one Growing out the ray of its 
own colour, and absorbing all the others. 

744. To account for such a variety of colours as we see in 
different bodies, it is supposed that all substances, when made 
sufficiently thin, are transparent, and consequently, that 
they transmit through their sur&ces, or absorb, certain rays 
of light, while other rays are thrown back, or reflected, as 
above described. Grold, for example, may be beat so thin as 
to transmit some of the rays of light, and the same is true of 
several of the other metals, which are capable of being ham- 
mered into thin leaves. It is therefore most probable, that 
all the metals, could they be made sufficiently thin, would 
permit the rays of light to pass through them. Most, if not 
quite all mineral substances, though in the mass they may 
seem quite opaque, admit the light through their edges, when 
broken, and almost every kind of wood, when made no thinner 
than writing paper, becomes translucent. Thus we may safe- 
ly conclude, that every substance with which we are ac- 
quainted, will admit the rays of light, when made sufficiently 
thin. 

745. Transparent colourless substances, whether solid or 
fluid, such as glass, water, or mica, reflect and transmit light 
of the same colour ; that is, the light seen through these 
bodies, and reflected from their surfaces, is white. This is 
true of all transparent substances under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but if their thickness be diminished to a certain 
extent, these substances will both reflect and transmit 
coloured light of various hues, according to their thickness. 
Thus, the thin plates of mica, which are left on the fingers^ 
afler handling that substance, will reflect prismatic rays of 
various colours. 

746. There is a degree of tenuity, at which transparent 
substances cease to reflect any of the coloured rays, but 
absorb, or transmit them alU in which case they become' 
black. This may be proved by various experiments. If a 
soap bubble be closely observed, it will be seen that at flrst, 
the thickness is sufficient to reflect the prismatic rays from 

How is the variety of colours accounted for, by considering^ all 
bodies transparent 1 What is said of the reflection of coloured light by 
transparent substances 1 What substance is tnmitioned, as illustrating 
this fact 1 When is it said that transparent substances become black 1 
How is it proved that fluids of extreme tenuity aB^rb all the rays and 
reflect nonet 
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all its parts, but as it grows thinner, and just before it 
bursts, there may be seen a spot on its top, which turns 
black, thus transmitting all the rays at that part, and re- 
flecting none. The same phenomenon is exhibited, when 
a film of air, or water, is pressed between two plates of 
glass. At the point of contact, or where the two plates 
press each other with the greatest force, there will be a 
black spot, while around this there may be seen a system 
of coloured rings. 

From such experiments. Sir Isaac Newton concluded, 
that air, when below the thickness of half a millionth of 
an inch, ceases to reflect light ; and also that water, when 
below the thickness of three eighths of a millionth of an 
inch, ceases to reflect light. But that both air and water, 
when their thickness is in a certain degree above these 
limits, reflect all the coloured rays of the spectrum. 

747. Now all solid bodies are more or less porous, having 
among their particles either void spaces, or spaces filled 
with some foreign matter, differing in density from the body 
itself, such as air or water. Even gold is not perfectly com- 
pact, since water can be forced through its pores. It is 
most probable, then, that the parts of the same body, differ- 
ing in density, either reflect, or transmit the rays of light, 
according to the size or arrangement of their particles ; 
and in proof of this, it is found that some bodies transmit 
the rays of one colour, and reflect that of another. Thus, 
the colour which passes through a leaf of gold is green, 
while that which it reflects is yellow. 

748. From a great variety of experiments on this sub- 
ject. Sir Isaac Newton concludes that the transparent parts 
of bodies, according to the sizes of their transparent pores, 
reflect rays of one colour, and transmit those of another, 
for the same reason that thin plates, or minute particles of 
air, water, and some other substances, reflect certain rays, 
and absorb, or transmit others, and that this is the cause of 
all their colours. 

749. In confirmation of the truth of this theory, it may 
be observed, that many substances, otherwise opaque, become 
transparent, by filling their pores with some transparent 
fluid. 



What is the conclusion of Sir Isaac Newton, concerning the tenuity 
at which water and air ceases to reflect light ? - What is said of the 
porous nature of , the solid bodies') 
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Thus, the stone called Ihfdrophant, is perfectly opaqae, 
when dry, but becomes transparent when dipped in water ; 
and common writing paper becomes translucent, after it has 
absorbed a quantity of oil. The transparency, in these cases, 
may be accounted for, by the different refractive powers 
which the water and oil possess, from the stone or paper, and 
in consequence of which the light is enabled to pass among 
their particles by refraction. 



ASTRONOMY. 

750. Astronomy is that science which treats of the mo 
tions and appearances of the heavenly bodies ; accounts for 
the phenomena which these bodies exhibit to us ] and explains 
the laws by which their motions, or apparent motions, are 
regulated. 

Astronomy is divided into Descriptive, Physical, and 
Practical. 

Descriptive astronomy demonstrates the magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and densities of the heavenly bodies, and explains the 
phenomena dependant on their motions, such as the change 
of seasons, and the vicissitudes of day and night. 

Physical astronomy explains the theory of planetary 
motion, and the laws by which this motion is regulated and 
sustained. 

Practical astronomy details the description and use ot :is 
tronomical instruments, and develops the nature and appii* 
cation of astronomical calculations. 

The heavenly bodies are divided into three distinct classes, 
or systems, namely, the solar system, consisting of the sun, 
moon, and planets, the system of the fixed stars, and the 
system of the comets. 

The Solar System. 

751. The Solar System consists of the sun, and twenty- 
nine other bodies, which revolve around him at various dis- 
tances, and in various periods of time. 

The bodies which revolve around the sun as a centre, are 

What is astronomy ? How is astronomy divided 1 What does des- 
criptive astronom V teach 1 What is the object of physical astronomy 1 
What is practical astronomy 1 How are the heavenly bodies divided i 
Of what does the solar system consist 1 What are the bodies called| 
which revolve around the sun as a centre 1 
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etUed primwy plants. Thus, the Eartli, Yraas, and Mara, 
are primary planets. Those which rerolve aroand the pri- 
mary planets, are called secondary planets, mooTiSf or satel- 
lites. Our moon is a secondary planet or satellite. 

The primary planets revolve around the sun in the fol- 
lowing order, and complete their revolutions in the follow- 
ing times, computed in our days and yean. Beginning 
with that nearest to the sun. Mercury performs his revolu- 
tion in 87 days and 23 hours ; Venus, in 224 days, 17 hours ; 
the Earth, attended by the moon, in 365 days, 6 hours ; 
Mars, in one year, 322 days ; Ceres, in 4 years, 7 months, 
and 10 days; Pallas, in 4 years, ' 7 months, and 10 days; 
Juno, in 4 years and 128 days ; Vesta, in 3 years, 66 days, 
and 4 hours; Jupiter, in 11 years, 315 days, and 15 hours; 
Saturn, in 29 years, 161 days, and 19 hours ; Herschel, in 
88 years, 342 days, and 4 hours. 

752. A year consists of the time which it takes a planet 
to perform one complete revolution through its orbit, or to 
pass once around the sun. Our earth performs this revolu- 
tion in 365 days, and therefore this is the period of our year. 
Mercury completes her revolution in'B8 aays, and therefore 
her year is no longer than 88 of our days. But the planet 
Herschel is situat^ at such a distance from the sun, that his 
revolution is not completed in less than about 84 of our 
years. The other planets complete their revolutions in va- 
rious periods of time, between these ; so that the time of 
these periods Is generally in proportion to the distance of 
each planet from the sun. 

Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are the smallest of all the 
planets, and are called Asteroids. 

Besides the above enumerated primary planets, our sys- 
tem contains eighteen secondary planets, or moons. Of 
these, our Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and Herschel six. None of these moons, except our own, 
and one or two of Saturn's, can be seen without a telescope. 
The seven other planets, so &r as has been discovered, are 
entirely without moons. 

753. All the planets move around the sun from west to 

What are those called, which revolTc around these primaries as a 
centre 1 In what order are the several planets situated, in respect to the 
sun 1 How long does it take each planet to make its revolution around 
the sun 1 What is a year 1 What planets are called asteroids 1 How 
many moons docs our system contain 1 Which of the planets are at- 
tended by moons, and how many has each 1 In what direction do the 
planets move around tlie sun 1 

30 
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east, and in the same direction do the moons revolve arounil 
their primaries, with the exception of those of Herschel, 
which appear to revolve in a contrary direction. 

754. The paths in which the planets move round the sun, 
and in which the moons move round their primaries, are 
called their orbits. These orbits are not exactly circular, as 
they are commonly represented on paper, but are elliptical, 
or oval, so that all the planets are nearer the sun, when in 
one part of their orbits, than when in another. 

In addition to their annual revolutions, some of the plan- 
ets are known to have diurnal, or daily revolutions, like our 
earth. The periods of these daily revolutions have been 
ascertained, in several of the planets, by spots on their sur- 
faces. But where no such mark is discernible, it cannot be 
ascertained whether the planet has a daily revolution or not, 
though this has been found to be the case in every instance 
where spots are seen, and, therefore, there is little doubt but 
all have a daily, as well as a yearly motion. 

755. The axis of a planet is an imaginarv line passing 
through its centre, and about which its diurnal revolution is 
performed. The pole^ of the planets are the extremities of 
this axis. 

756. The orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that 
of the earth, and consequently they are called inferior plau' 
ets. The orbits of all the other planets are without, or ex- 
terior to that of the earth, and these are called superior 
planets. 

That the orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that 
of the earth, is evident from the circumstance, that they are 
never seen in opposition to the sun, that is, they never ap- 
pear in the west, when the sun is in the east. On the con- 
trary, the orbits of all the other planets are proved to be out- 
side of the earth's, since these planets are sometimes seen 
in opposition to the sun. 

This will be understood by fig. 191, where suppose s to 
be the sun, m the orbit of Mercury or Venus, e the orbit of 
the earth, and j that of Jupiter. Now, it is evident, that if 



What IB the orbit of a planet 1 What revolutions have the planets, 
besides their yearly revolutions 7 Have all the planets diurnal revo- 
lutions 1 How is It known that the planets have daily revolutions 1 
What is the axis of a planet 1 What is the pole of a planet 1 Which 
are the superior, and which the inferior planets 7 liow is it proved 
that the interior planets are within the earth's orbit, and the superior 
ones without it 7 
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a spectator be placed any Fig. 191. 

where in the earth's or- 
uit, as at e, he may some- 
times see Jupiter in op- 
position to the sun, as at 
j, because then the spec- 
tator would be between 
Jupiter and the sun. But 
the orbit of Venus, being 
surrounded by that of the 
earth, she never can come 
in opposition to the sun, 
or in that part of the * 
heavens opposite to him, 
as seen by us, because 
our earth never passes between her and the sun. 

757. It has already been stated, that the orbits of the 
planets are elliptical, and that, consequently, these bodies 
are sometimes nearer the sun than at others. An ellipse, 
or oval, has two foci, and the sun, instead of being in the 
common centre, is always in the lower foci of their orbits. 

The orbit of a planet 
is represented by fig. 
192, where a^ d, b, e, is 
an ellipse, with its two 
foci, 8 and <?, the sun be- 
ing in the focus s, which 
is called^he lower focus. 

When the earth, or 
any other planet, revolv- 
ing around the sun, is in 
that part of its orbit near- 
est the sun, as at a, it is said to be in its perihelion ; and when 
in that part which is at the greatest distance from the sun, 
as at b, it is said to be in its aphelioiL The line «, i, is the 
mean, or average distance of a planet's orbit from the sun. 

758. Ecliptic. — The planes of the orbits of all the 
planets pass through the centre of the sun. The plane of 
an orbit is an imaginary sur&ce, passing from one extremity, 
or side of the orbit, to the other. If the rim of a drum 




Explain fi^. 191, and show why the inferior planer-s never can be in 
opposition to the sun. What arc the shapes of the planetary orbits t 
what is meant by perihelion 1 What is the plane of an orbit 1 
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head be considered the orbit, its plane woald be the {Murch 
ment extended across it, on which the drum is beaten. 

Let us suppose the earth's orbit to be such a plane, cut* 
ting the sua tnrough his centre, and extending out on every 
side to the starry heavens ; the great circle so made, woulci 
mark the line of the eeliptie^ or the sun*s apparent path 
through the heavens. 

This circle is called the sun's apparent path, because the 
revolution of the earth gives the sun the appearance of pass- 
ing through it. It is called the ecliptic, because eclipses 
happen when the moon is in, or near, this apparent path. 

759. ZoDiAO. — The Zodiac is an imaginary belt, or 
broad circle, extending quite around the heavens. The 
ecliptic divides the zodiac into two equal parts, the zodiac ex- 
tending 8 degrees on each side of the ecliptic, and therefore 
is 16 degrees wide. The zodiac is divided into 12 equal 
parts, called the signs »/ the zodiac. 

760. The sun appears every year to pass around the greal 
circle of the ecliptic, and consequently, through the 12 con- 
stellations, or signs of the zodiac. But it will be seen, w 
another place, that the S(m, in respect to the earth, standf 
still, and that his apparent yearly course through the heav 
ens is caused by the annual revolution of the earth around 



Its orbit. 

To understand the cause of this 
deception, let us suppose that «, fig. 
193, is the sun, « d, a part of the 
circle of the ecliptic, and c d, a, 
part of the earths orbit. Now, if 
a spectator be placed at c, he will 
see the sun in that part of theeclip* 
tic marked by b, but when the earth 
moves in her annual revolution to 
d^ the spectator will see the sun in 
that part of the heavens marked 
by a; so that the motion of the 
earth in one direction, will give the 
sun an apparent motion in the con- 
trary direction. 



Fig. 193. 




Explain what is meant by the «eliptic. Why is the echptic called 
the sun's apparent path 1 What is the zodiac 1 How does the ecliptic 
divide the zodiaci How far does the zodiac extend on each side of tha 
ecliptic 1 Explain fig. 193, and show why the sun seems to pass thToa|;b 
the ecliptic, when the earth only roTolTes around the sun^ 
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761. A sign, or constellation, is a collection of fixed stars, 
and, as we have already seen, the sun appears to move 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac every year. Now, 
the sun's place in the heavens, or zodiac, is found by his ap- 
parent conjunction, or nearness to any particular star in the 
constellation. Suppose a spectator at c, observes the sun to 
be nearly in a line with the star at b, then the sun would 
be near a particular star in a certain constellation. When 
the earth moves to d, the sun's place would assume another 
direction, and he would seem to have moved into another 
constellation, and near the star a. 

762. Each of the 12 signs of the zodiac is divided into 
30 smaller parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 equal 
parts, called minutes, and each minute into 60 parts, called 
seconds. 

The division of the zodiac into signs, is of very ancient 
date, each sign having also received the name of some ani- 
mal, or thing, which the constellation, forming that sign, 
was supposed to resemble. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that this is chiefly the result of imagination, since the fig- 
ures made by the places of the stars, never mark the out- 
lines of the figures of animals, or other things. This is, 
however, found to be the most convenient method of finding 
any particular star at this day, for among astronomers, any 
star, in each constellation, may be designated by describing 
the part of the animal in which it is situated. Thus, by 
knowing how many stars belong to the constellation Leo, 
or the Dion, we readily know what star is meant by that 
which is situated on the Lion's ear or tail. 

763. The names of the 12 signs of the zodiac are, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
gittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. The common 
names, or meaning of thes^ words, in the same order, are, 
the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Vir- 
gin, the Scales, the Scorpion, the Archer, the Goat, the 
Waterer, and the Fishes. 



What is a constellation, or ai^nl How is the sun's apparent plac* 
m the heavens found 1 Into how many parts are the signs of the zo- 
diac divided, and what are these parts called 1 Is there any resem- 
blance between the places of the stars, and the fibres of the animals 
after which they are called 1 Explain why this is a convenient method 
of finding any particular ^tar in a sign 1 What are the names of tiie 
twdTe signs') 
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^ TIm twelve aigns of the zodiac, togedier with the son, 
Bud the earth revolving around him, are represented at fig 

Pig. 194. 




194. When the earth is at A, tHe sun will appear to be just 
entering the sign Aries, because then, when seen from the 
earth, he ranges towards certain stars at the beginning of 
that constellation. When the earth is at C, the sun will 
appear in the opposite part of the heavens, and therefore in 
the beginning of Libra. The middle line, dividing the cir- 
cle of the zodiac into equal parts, is the line of the ecliptic, 
764. Density op the Planets.-— Astronomers have no 
means of ascertaining whether the planets are composed of 
the same kind of matter as our earth, or whether their sur- 
faces are clothed with vegetables and forests, or not. They 
have, however, been able to ascertain the densities of se- 
veral of them^ by observations on their mutual attraction. 

Explain why the sun will be in the beginning of Aries, when th<» 
earth is nt A. fig. 194^ Flow has tlie density of the planets been a»> 
certained 1 
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By density, is meant compactness, or the quantity of matter 
in a given space. When two bodies are of equal bulk, that 
which weighs most, has the greatest density. It was shown, 
while treating of the properties of bodies, that substances 
attract each other in proportion to the quantities of matter 
they contain. If, therefore, we know the dimensions of 
several bodies, and can ascertain the proportion in which 
they attract each other, their quantities of matter, or densi* 
ties, are easily found. 

765. Thus, when the planets pass each other in their 
circuits through the heavens, they are often drawn a little 
out of the lines of their orbits by mutual attraction. As 
bodies attract in proportion to their quantities of matter, it 
is obvious that the small planets, if of the same density, 
will sufier greater disturbance from this cause, than the 
large ones. But suppose two planets, of the same dimen« 
sions, pass each other, and it is found that one of them is^ 
attracted twice as &r out of its orbit as the other, then, by* 
the known laws of gravity, it would be inferred, that one of 
them contained twice the quantity of matter that the other 
did, and therefore that the density of the one was twice that 
of the other. 

By calculations of this kind, it has been found, that the 
density of the sun is but a little greater than that of water, 
while Mercury is more than nine times as dense as water, 
having a specific gravity nearly equal to that of lead. The 
earth has a density about five times cfreater than that of the 
sun, and a little less than half that of Mercury. The densi- 
ties of the other planets seem to diminish in proportion as 
their distances from the sun increase, the density of Saturn, 
one of the most remote of planets, being only about one 
third that of water. 

I'he Sun. 

766. The sun is the centre of the solar system, and the 
^reat dispenser of heat and light to all the planets. Around 
the sun all the planets revolve, as around a common centre, 
he being the largest body in our system, and, so far as we 
know, the largest in the universe. 

What is meant by density 7 In what proportion do bodies attract 
each other 1 How are the der^ties of the planets ascertained % What 
18 the density of the san, of Mercury, and of the earth ? In what pro* 
portions do the densities of the planets appear to diminish 1 Where i» 
the place of the sun, in the solar system 1 
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767. The distance of the sud from the earth is 95 mil- 
lions of miles, and his diameter is estimated at 88,000 miles. 
Our glohe, when compared with the magnitude of the sun, 
is a mere point, for his bulk is about thirteen hundrea 
thousand times greater than that of the earth. Were the 
sun's centre placed in the centre of the moon's orbit, his 
circumference would reach two hundred thousand miles 
beyond her orbit in every direction, thus filling the whole 
space between us and the moon, and extending nearly as far 
beyond her as she is from us. A traveller, who should go 
at the rate of 90 miles a day, would perform a journey of 
nearly 33,000 miles in a year, and yet it would take such a 
traveller more than 80 years to go round the circumference 
of the sun. A body of such mighty dimensions, hanging 
on nothing, it is certain, must have emanated from an Al- 
mighty power. 

768. The sun appears to move around the earth every 24 
hours, rising in the east, and setting in the west. This mo- 
tion, as will be proved in another place, is only apparent, 
and arises from the diurnal revolution of the earth. 

769. The sun, although he does not, like the planets, re- 
volve in an orbit, is, however, not without motion, having a 
revolution around his ovm axis, once in 25 days and 10 
hours. Both the fact that he has such a motion, and the 
time in which it is performed, have been ascertained by the 
spots on his surface. If a spot is seen, on a revolving body, 
in a certain direction', it is obvious, that when the same spot 
is again seen, in the same direction, that the body has made 
one revolution. By such spots ihe diurnal revolutions of 
the planets, as well as the sun, have been determined. 

770. Spots on the sun seem first to have been observed in 
the year 1611, since which time they have constantly at 
tracted attention, and have been the subject of investigation 
among astronomers. These spots change their appear- 
ance as the sun revolves on his axis, and become greater or 
less, to an observer on the earth, as they are turned to, or 
from him ; they also change in respect to real magnitude 
and number : one spot, seen by Dr. Herschel, was estimated 

What is the distance of the sun fron) the earth 1 What is the di- 
ameter of the sun 1 Suppose the centre of the sun and that of the 
moon's orbit to be coincident, how far would the sun extend beyond 
the moon's orbit ? How is it proved that the sun has a motion around 
nis own axis? How often does the sun revolve? When were spots 
of the sun first observed 1 
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to be more than six times the size of our earth, being 50,000 
miles in diameter. Sometimes forty or fifty spots may be 
seen at the same time, and sometimes only one. They are 
often so large as to be seen with the naked eye ; this was the 
case in 1816. 

771. In respect to the nature and design of these spots, 
almost every astronomer has formed a diflferent theory. 
Some have supposed them to bo solid opaque masses of 
scoriae, floating in the liquid fire of the sun ; others, as 
satellites, revolving round him« and hiding his light firom 
lis; others, as immense masses, which have fallen on his 
disc, and which are dark coloured, because they have not 
yet become sufiiciently heated. In two instances, these 
spots have been seen to burst into several parts, and the parts 
to fiy in several directions, like a piece of ice thrown upon 
the ground. Others have supposed that these dark spots 
were the body of the sun, which became visible in conse- 
quence of openings through the fiery matter, with which he 
is surrounded. Dr. Herschel, from many observations with 
his great telescope, concludes, that the shining matter of the 
sun consists of a mass of phosphoric clouds, and that the 
spots on his surface are owing to disturbances in the equili- 
brium of this luminous matter, by which openings are made 
through it« There are, however, objections to this theory, 
as indeed there are to all the others, and at present it can 
only be said, that no satis&ctory explanation of the cause of 
these spots has been given. 

772. That the sun, at the same time that he is the great 
source of heat and light to all the solar worlds, may yet be 
capable of supporting animal life, has been the favourite 
doctrine of several able astronomers. Dr. Wilson first sug- 
gested that this might be the case, and Dr. Herschel, with 
his telescope, made observations which confirmed him in 
this opinion. The latter astronomer suppo^ that the func- 
tions of the sun, as the dispenser of light and heat, might 
be performed by a luminous, or phosphoric atmosphere, sur- 
rounding him at many hundred miles distance, while his 
solid nucleus might be fitted for the habitations of millions 
of reasonable beings. This doctrine is, however, rejected 
by most writers on the subject at the present day. 

What has been the difference in the namber of spots observed 1 
What was the size of the spot seen by Dr. Herschel 1 What has been 
advanced concerning the nature of these spots 1 Have they been ac- 
counted for satisfactorily % What is said concemiiig the sun^s being a 
habitable g^lobel 
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Mercvrt. 

773. Mercury^ the planet nearest the sun, is tibout 3000 
miles in diameter, and revolves around him, at the distance 
of 37 millions of miles. The period of his annual revolu- 
tion is 87 days, and he turns on his axis once in about 24 
hours. 

The nearness of this planet to the sun, and the shprt time 
his fully illuminated disc is turned towards the earth, has 

Prevented astronomers from making many observations on 
im. 

No signs of an atmosphere have been observed in this 
planet. The sun's heat at Mercury is about seven times 
greater than it is on the earth, so that water, if nature fol- 
lows the same laws there that she does here, cannot exist at 
Mercury, except in the state of steam. 

The nearness of this planet to the sun, prevents his being 
often seen. He may, however, sometimes be observed just 
before the rising, and a little after the setting of the sun. 
When seen after sunset, he appears a brilliant, twinkling 
star, showing a white light, which, however, is much ob- 
scured by the glare of twilight. When seen in the morn- 
ing, before the rising of the sun, his light is also obscured 
by the sun's rays. 

Mercury sometimes crosses the disc of the sun, or comes 
between the earth and that luminary, so as to appear like a 
small dark spot passing over the sun's ftice. This is called 
the transit of Mercury. 

Vbnus. 

774. Venus is the other planet, whose orbit is within that 
of the earth. Her diameter is about 8600 miles, being 
somewhat larger than the earth. 

Her revolution around the sun is performed in 224 days, 
at the distance of 68 millions of miles from him. She turns 
on her axis once in 23 hours, so that her day is a little 
shorter than ours. 

775. Venus, as seen from the earth, is the most brilliant 
of all the primary planets, and is better known than any 

What is the diameter of Mercury, and what are his periods of 
annual and diurnal revolution 1 How great is the sun's heat at Mer- 
cury 1 At what times is Mercury to m seen 1 What is a transit of 
Mercury 1 Where is the orbit of Venus, in respect to that of tha 
earth 1 What is the time of Venus' revolution round the sun 1 Haw 
often does she turn on her axis 1 
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nocturnal laminary except the moon. When seen throng^h 
a telescope, she exhibits the phases or homed appearance 
of the moon, and her &ce is sometimes variegated with dark 
spots. Venus may often be seen in the day time, even when 
she is in the vicinity of the blazing light of the sun. A 
lumiDons appearance around this planet, seen at certain 
times, proves that she has an atmosphere. Some of her 
mountains are several times more elevated than any on our 
globe, being from 10 to 22 miles high. Venus sometimes 
makes a transit across the sun's disc, in the same manner 
as Mercury, already described. The transits of Venus oc- 
cur only at distant periods from each other. The last transit 
was in 1769, and the next will not happen until 1874. 
These transits have been observed by astronomers with the 
greatest care and accuracy, since it is by observations on 
them that the true distances of the earth and planets from 
the sun are determined. 

776. When Venus is in that part of her orbit which gives 
her the appearance of being west of the sun, she rises before 
him, and is then called the morning star ; and when she 
appears east of the sun, she is behind him in her course, and 
is then called the evening star. These periods do not ag^ee, 
either with the yearly revolution of the earth, or of Venus, 
for she is alternately 290 days the morning star, and 290 
days the evening star. The reason of this is, that the earth 
and Venus move round the sun in the same direction, and 
hence her relative motion, in respect to the earth, is much 
slower than her absolute motion in her orbit. If the earth 
had no yearly motion, Venus would be the morning star 
one half of the year, and the evening star the other half 

The Earth. 

777. The next planet in our system, nearest the sun, is 
the Earth. Her diameter is 7912 miles. This planet re- 
volves around him in 365 days, 5 hours, and 48 minutes ; 
and at the distance of 95 millions of miles. It turns round 
its own axis once in 24 hours, making a day and a night. 
The Earth's revolution around the sun is called its annual^ 
or yearly motion, because it is performed in a year ; while 



What is said of the height of the mountains in Venus 1 On what 
account are the transits of Venus observed with great care 1 When is 
Venus the morning, and wh»»n the evening: atari How longj is Venus 
the morning, and how \onei the evening star 1 How long docs it take the 
earth to revolve round the sun ? 
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the rerolution around its own axis, is called the dinmtii o% 
daily motion, because it takes place every day. The figure, 
of the earth, with the phenomena connected with her motion, 
will be explained in another place. 

The Moon. 

778. The Moon, next to the sun, is, to us, the most bril** 
iiant and interesting of all the celestial bodies. Being the 
nearest to us of any of the heavenly orbs, and apparently 
designed for our use, she has been observed with great at- 
tention, and many of the phenomena which she presents, 
are therefore better understood and explained, than those of 
the other pflanets. 

While the earth revolves round the sun in a year, it is 
attended by the Moon, which makes a revolution round the 
earth once in 27 dap, 7 hours, and 43 minutes. The dis' 
tance of the Moon from the earth is 240,000 miles, and her 
diameter about 2000 miles. 

Her surface, when seen through a telescope, appears 
diversified with hills, mountains, valleys, rocks, and plains, 
presenting a most interesting and curious aspect : but the 
explanation of these phenomena are reserved for another 
section. 

Mahs. 

779. The next planet in the solar system, is Mars, his 
orbit surrounding that of the earth. The diameter of this 
planet is upwards of 4000 miles, being about half that of 
the earth. The revolution of Mars aroand the sun is per- 
formed in nearly 687 days, or in somewhat less than two of 
our years, and he turns on his axis once in 24 hours and 40 
minutes. His mean distance from the sun is 144 millions 
of miles, so that he moves in his orbit at the rate of about 
55,000 miles in an hour. The days and nights, at this 
planet, and the different seasons of the year, bear a consider- 
able resemblance to those of the earth. The density of 
Mars is less than that of the earth, being only three times 
that of water. 



What is meant by the earth's annual revolution, and what by her 
diurnal revolution ? Why are the phenomena of the moon better ex- 
tjlnined than those of the other planets 1 In what time is a revolution 
of the moon about the earth performed ? What is the distance of the 
moon from the earth 1 What is the diameter of Mars 1 How much 
longer is a year at Mars than our year t What is his rate of motion 
in his orbit 1 . 
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Mars reflects a dall red light, by which he may be dis- 
tinguished from the other planets. His appearance through 
the telescope is remarkable for the great number and variety 
of spots which his surface presents. 

Mars has an atmosphere of great density and extent, as 
IS proved by the dim appearance of the fixed stars, when 
seen through it. When any of the stars are seen nearly in 
a line with this planet, they give a faint, obscure light, and 
the nearer they approach the line of his disc, the fainter is 
their light, until the star is entirely obscured from the sight. 

This planet sometimes appears much larger to us than at 
others, and this is teadily accounted for by his greater or 
less distance. At his nearest approach to the earth, hie 
distance is only 50 millions of miles, while his greatest dis 
tance is 240 millions of miles ; making a difference in his 
distance of 190 millions of miles, or the diameter of the 
earth's orbit. 

« The sun's heat at this planet is less than half that which 
we enjoy. 

To the inhabitants of Mars, our planet appears alternately 
as the morning and evening star, as Venus does to us. 

Vesta, Juno, Pallas, and Ceres 

780. These planets were unknown until recently, and 
are therefore sometimes called the new planets. It has been 
mentioned, that they are abo called Asteroids. 

78 1. The orbit of Vesta is next in the solar system to that 
of Mars. This planet was discovered by Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen, in 1807. The light of Vesta is of a pure white, 
and in a clear night she may be seen with the naked eye, 
appearing about the size of a star of the 5th or 6th magni- 
tude. Her revolution round the sun is performed in 3 years 
and 66 days, at the distance of 223 millions of miles from 
him. 

782. Juno was discovered by Mr. Harding, of Bremen, 
in 1804. Her mean distance from the sun is 253 millions 
of miles. Her orbit is more elliptical than that of any other 
planet, and, in consequence, she is sometimes 127 millions 
of miles nearer the sun than at others. This planet com- 

■^ — I ■»■ ■ ■ II ■, III, M. Ill ■■!! I m ■ >^ ■ I I ■ ^ m iiMi ■ — — ■■ 

What is his appearance through the telescope 1 How is it proved 
that Mars has an atmosphere of §reat densitY 1 Why does Mars 
sometiroes appear to us larger than at others 1 Uow great is the sun's 
heat at Mars ) Which are the new planets, or asteroids ? When was 
Vesta discovered 1 What is the period of Vesta's annual, revolution 1 
When was Juno discovered 1 What is her distance from the sun 7 
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pletes its annoal Tarotution in 4 years and about i monthi, 
and lerolvea ronnd its axis in 27 hours. Its diameter w 
1400 miles. 

783. Pallas was &lso discovered bv Dr. Olbers, in 1803. 
Its distance from the sun is 226 milUoDS of miles, and itv 
periodic revolution round him, is performed in 4 years and 
7 months. 

764. Ceres was discovered in 1801, by Piazzi, of Paler- 
mo. This planet performs her revolution in the same ttmp 
as Pallas, bein? 4 years and 7 months. Her distance from 
the sun 260 millions of miles. According;to Dr. Herschel, 
this planet is nnly about 160 miles in diameter. 

JnPITBR. 

785. Jupiter is 89,000 miles in diameter, and performs 
his annual revolution once in about 11 years, at the distance 
of 490 millions of miles from the sun. This is the largest 
planet in the solar system, being about 1400 limes larger 
than [he earth. His diurnal revolution is performed ia 
nine hours and fifly-five minutes, giving his sur&ce, at the 
equator, a motion of 28,000 miles per hour. This motion 
is about twenty times more rapid than that of our earth at 
the equator. 

786. Jupiter, next to Venos, is the most briiliant of the 
planets, though the light and heat of the sun on him is near- 
ly 25 times less than on tb^ earth. 

This planet is distinguished from all the others, by an ap- ' 
B resembling bands, which extend across tiia disu 
Fig. 175. 



What ii the period of hor rtTolmion, and what her diameterl 
What is said of Pallaa and Cereal What ia the diameter of Jupiter 1 
What ishiBdiBtancefrom the lunl What ia the period of jupilet't 
diurnal revolution 1 What is the sun's heat nnd li^ht at Jupiter, what 
rompared witli that of the earth t For what i> Jupiter particular! f dii- 
UngaMtil 
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These are termed belts, and are variable, both ta respect to 
namber aod appearance. Sometimes seven or eight are seen, 
several of which extend quite across his face, while others 
appear broken, or interrupted. 

These banda, or behs, when the planet is observed through 
a telescope, appear as represented in lig. 195. This ap- 
pearance is much the most common, the belts running quite 
across the face of the planet in parallel lines. Sometimes, 
however, his aspect is quite diSereut from this, for in 1780; 
Dr. Herschel saw the whole disc of Jupiter covered with 
small curved lines, each of which appeared broken, or in- 
terrupted, the whole having a parallel direction across hii 
disc, as in fig. 196. 



Difierent opinions have been advanced by astronomers re- 
specting the cause of these appearances. By some they have 
been regarded as clouds, or as openings in the atmosphere 
of the planet, while others imagine that they are the marks 
of ffreat natural changes, or revolutions, which are perpet- 
nalTy agitating the sur&ce of that planet. It is, however, 
most probable, that these appearances are produced by the 
agency of some cause, of which we, on this little earth, 
must always be entirely ignorant. 

787. Jupiter has four satellites, or moons, two of which 
are sometimes seen with the naked eye. They move ronnd, 
and attend him in his yearly revolution, as the moon does 
our earth. They complete their revolutions at dificrent pe- 
riods, the shortest of which is less than tiro days, and the 
longest seventeen days. 

h tfae appeHTATiee of Jupitcr'B belts nlwava the game, or do thcr 
ehangel What ia aaid of llie cftUM of Jupiter's belwd amwaranc*! 
How many iDoon* tiai Jnpiter, and what arc the periods of tlieir nr- 
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These satellites often fall into the shadow of their pri- 
mary, in consequence of which they are eclipsed, as seen 
from the earth. The eclipses of Jupiter's moons have been 
observed with great care by astronomers, because they have 
been the means of determining the exact longitude of places, 
and the velocity with which light moves through space. 
How longitude is determined by these eclipses, cannot be 
explained or understood at this place, but the method by 
which they become the means of ascertaining the velocity 
of light, may be readily comprehended. An eclipse of one 
of these satellites appears, by calculation, to take place six- 
teen minutes sooner, when the earth is in that part of hei 
orbit nearest to Jupiter, than it does when -the earth is in 
that part of her orbit at the greatest distance from him« 
Hence, light is himd to be sixteen minutes in crossing the 
earth's orbit, and as the sun is in the centre of this orbit, oi 
nearly so, it must take about 8 minutes for the light to come 
from him to us. Light, therefore, passes at the velocity of 
95 millions of miles, our distance from the sun, in about 8 
minutes, which is nearly 200 thousand miles in a second. 

Saturn. 

788. The planet Saturn revolves round the sun in a pe- 
riod of about 30 of our years, and at the distance from hii& 
of 900 millions of miles. His diameter is 79,000 miles, 
making his bulk nearly nine hundred times greater than 
that of the earth, but notwithstanding this vast size, he re- 
volves on his axis once in about ten hours. Saturn, there- 
fore, performs upwards of 25,000 diurnal revolutions in one 
of his years, and hence his year consists of more than 25,006 
days; a period of time equal to more than 10,000 of oui 
days. On account of the remote distance of Saturn from 
the sun, he receives only about a 90th part of the heat and 
light which we enjoy on the earth. But to compensate, in 
some degree, for this vast distance from the sun, Saturn has 
seven moons, which revolve round him at difierent distances, 
and at various periods, from 1 to 80 days. 

What occasions the eclipses of Jupiter's moons 7 Of what use are 
these eclipses to astronomers 1 How is the velocity of light ascertain- 
ed by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 1 What is the time of Saturn's 
periodic revolution round the sun 1 What is his distance from the sun 1 
What his diameter 1 What is the period of his diurnal revolution t 
How many days make a year at Saturn 1 How many moons has 
Saturn 1 
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769. Saturn is distinguiBhed from the other planets by hi* 
rmg, as Jupiter is by his belt. When this planet is viewed 
through a telescope, he appears surrounded by an iramense 
lumiooua circle, which is represented by Rg, 197. 

There are indeed two luminous circles, or rings, one 
within the other, with a dark space between them, so that 
they do not appear to touch eecn other. Neither does the 
inner riug toi 
the body of 
planet, there 
iQg, by estii 
tion, about 
distance of thi 
thousand m 
between thi 
Tip extei 

circ'umfereoce of the outer ring is 640,000 miles, and its 
breadth from the outer to the inner circumference, 7,20C 
miles, or nearly the diameter of our earth. The dark space, 
between the two rings, or the interval between the inner and 
the outer rin^, ia 2,B0O miles. 

This immense appendage revolves round the sun with 
the planet, — performs daily revolutions with it, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Herschel, is a solid substance, equal in density 
to the body of the planet itself 

790. Tne design of Saturn's ring, an appendage so vast, 
■nd so different from any thing presented by the other plan- 
els, has always been a matter of speculation and inquiry 
among astronomers. One of its most obvious uses appears 
to be that of reflecting the light of the sun on the body of 
the planet, and posaibly it may reflect tbe heat also, so as in 
some degree to soften the rigour of so inhospitable a climate. 

791. As this planet revolves around the sun, one of its 
sides is illuminated during one half of the year, and the 
other side during the other half; so that, as Saturn's year is 
equal to thirty of out years, one of his sides will be en- 
lightened and darkened, alternately, every fifteen years, as 
the poles of our earth are alternately in the light and dark 
every year. 

Fig. 198 represents Saturn as seen by an eye, placed at 

How is Saturn partiealarlYdiBtinguiahcdnvm alllhe other planet* t 
What distance is Ihere between the body of SnUim end hie inner ringi 
What dialancfl is there between his inner and ouWir ringl What i« 
the cinjuraference of the outer ring 1 How long ia one of Salan'a aides 
altamately in the light and dark i 
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light angles to tlie plane of ttis ring. When Btea from the 
earth, his position " ' 
ways oblique, as 
eentedby fig. 198. 
The inner white 
represents the body 
planet, enlightenea 
sun. The dark circ 
to this, is the lutaBli 
ed apace between th 
of the planet and 
Iter ling, being At 
expanse of the b 
beyond the plaaet 
two white citcIm t 
rings of the pkne 
the dark space ht .... 
them, which also is the dark expanse of the heavens. 

Herschbi.. 

792. In conseqaence of some inequalities in the motions 
of Jupiter and Satnm, in their orbits, several astronomers 
had suspected that there existed another planet beyond the 
orbit of Saturn, by whose attractive influence these irregu- 
larities were produced. The conjecture veas coofirmed by 
Dr. Herschel, in 1761, who in that year discovered the 
planet, which is now generally known by the name of its 
discoverer, though called by him Georgium sidua. Tbe 
orbit of Heischel is beyond that of Saturn, and at the dis- 
tance of 1800 miliions of miles from the sun. To the 
naked ere this planet appears like a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude, being, with the exception of some of the comets, 
ths most remote body, so far as is known, in the solar system. 

793. Herschel completes his revolution round the sun in 
nearly 84 of our years, moving in his orbit al the rate of 
15,000 miles in an hour. His diameter is 35,000 miles, 
so that his bulk is about eighty times that of the earth. The 
light and heat of the sun at Herschel, is about 360 times 
less than it is at tbe earth, and yet it has been found, by cal- 

In what position is SMurn represented by &g. 1981 What crrcom- 
■tonce led to thediscofeiy of Herschel? In what year, and by tvhom, 
was Herschel discovered t What is tbe distance of Herschel &om the 
aitnl In what period is hia revolution round the sun perfonnedl 
What ia the diamuerof Herachel 1 What is the quantity of light and 
heat at Herschel, when compared with (hot of tfas earth f 
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euIatioB, that this light is equal to 248 of our foil moons, a 
striking proof of the inconceivable quantity of light emitted 
by the sun. 

This planet has six satellites, which revolve round him 
at various distances, and in different times. The period of 
some of these have been ascertained, while those of the 
others remain unknown. 

Fig. 199. 




794. Relative situations of the Plaruts. — ^Having now 
given a short account of eacn planet composing the solar 
83rstem, the relative situation of their several orbits, with the 
exception of those of the Asteroids, are shown by fig. 199. 

In the figure, the orbits are marked by the signs of each 
planet, of which the first, or that nearest the sun, is Mer« 
cury, the next Venus, the third the Earth, the fourth Mars; 
then come those of the Asteroids, then Jupiter, then Satum« 
and lastly Herschel. 
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795. Coinparative dimeruiont of the Planets, — The com- 
parative dimensions of the planets are delineated at fig. 200. 

Fig. 900. 
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Motions of the Planets. 

796. It is said, that when Sir Isaac Newton was near de* 
monstrating the great truth, that gravity is the cause which 
keeps the heavenly bodies in their orbits, he became so agi* 
tated with the thoughts of the magnitude and consequences 
of his discovery, as to be unable to proceed with his demon- 
strations, and desired his friend to finish what the intensity 
of his feelings would not allow him to complete. 

We have seen, in a former part of this work, that all un* 
disturbed motion is straight forward, and that a body pro- 
jected into open space, would continue, perpetually, to move 
in a right line, unless retarded or drawn out of this course 
by some external cause. 

797. To account for the motions of the planets in their 
orbits, we will suppose that the earth, at the tim^ of its cre^ 
ation, was thrown by the hand of the Creator into open 
space, the sun having been before created and fixed in his 
present place. 

798. Under Compound Motion, it has been shown, that 
when a body is acted on by two forces perpendicular to each 
other, its motion will be in a diagonal line between the di- 
rection of the two forces. 

But we will again here suppose that a ball be moving 
in the line m x, fig. 201, with a given force, and that 

Suppose a body to be acted on by two forces perpendicular to each 
other, in what direction will it move 1 
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Fig. 901. another force half as great 

should strike it in the diree- 
tion of n, the hall would 
then describe the diagonal 
of a parallelogram, whose 
length would be just equal 
to twice its breadth, and the 
line of the ball would be 
straight, because it would obey the impulse and direction 
of these two forces only. 

Pig. 302, Now let a, fig. 202, 

represent the earth, and 
S the sun ; and suppose 
the earth to be moving 
forward, in the line 
from a to b^ and to have 
arrived at a, with a ve- 
locity sufficient, in a 
given time, and without 
disturbance, to have car- 
ried it to b. But at the 
point a, the sun, S, acts 
upon the earth with his 
attractive power, and with a force which would draw it to c, 
in the same space of time that it would otherwise have gone 
to b. Then tne earth, instead of passing to b, in a straight 
line, would be drawn down to d, the diagonal of the parallel- 
ogram a, b, d, c. The line of direction, in fig. 201, is 
straight, because the body moved obeys only the direction 
of the two forces, but it is curved from a to ^, fig. 202, in 
consequence of the continued force of the sun's attraction, 
which produces a constant deviation from a right line. 

When the earth arrives at d^ still retaining^ its projectile 
or centrifugal force, its line of direction would be towards n» 
but while it would pass along to n without disturbance, the 
attracting force of the sun is again sufficient to bring it to e, 
in a straight line, so that, in obedience to the two impuiseSi 
it again describes the curve to o. 

799. It must be remembered, in order to account for the 
circular motions of the planets, that the attractive force of 
the sun is not exerted at once, or by a single impulse, as is 

Why does the ball^ fig. 201, move in a straight linel Why does the 
earth, fig. 203, move in a curved linel Explain fig. 303. and show how 
the two forces act lo producs a circular line of motion 1 
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the case with the cross forces, producing a straight line, out 
that this force is imparted hy decrees, and is constant, it 
therefore acts equally on the earth, in all parts of the course 
from a to ^, and from d to o. From o, the earth having the 
same impulses as hefore, it moves in the same curved or cir- 
cular direction, and thus its motion is continued perpetually. 

800. The tendency of the earth to move forward in a 
straight line, is called the centrifugal force^ and the attrac- 
tion of the sun, bv which it is drawn downwards, or towards 
a centre, is calledi its centripetal force^ and it is by these two 
forces that the planets are made to perform their constant 
revolutions around the sun. 

801. In the above explanation, it has been supposed that 
the sun's attraction, which constitutes the earth's gravity, was 
at all times equal, or that the earth was at an equal distance 
from the sun, in all parts of its orbit. But, as heretofore ex- 
plained, the orbits of all the planets are elliptical, the sun 
oeing placed in the lower focus Kji the eclipse. The sun's 

attraction is, therefore^ 
stronger in some parts of 
their orbits than in 
others, and for this rea- 
son their velocities are 
greater at some periods 
of their revolutions than 
at others. 

To make this under- 
stood, suppose, as before, 
that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces so bal- 
ance each other, that the 
earth moves round the 
circular orbit a e h, fig. 
203, until it comes to the 
point e ; and at this point, let us suppose, that the gravitating 
force is too strong for the force of projection, so that the earth, ' 
instead of continuing its former direction towards h, is attract- 
ed by the sun s, in the curve e c. When at c, the line of the 
earth's projectile force, instead of tending to carry it farther 
irom the sun, as would be the case, were it revolving in a cir- 

What is the projectile force of the earth called ? What is the attract 
ive force of the sun, which draws the earth towards him, calledi Ex- 
plain fig. 203, and show the reason why the velocity is increased from 
« to ^, and why it is not retarded from dXog'i 
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eillar orbit, now tends to draw it still nearer to him, so that at 
this point, it is impelled by both forces towards the sun. From 
c:, therefore, the force of gravity increasing in proportion as 
f be square of the distance between the sun and earth dimin- 
ishes, the velocity of the earth will be uniformly accelerated, 
until it arrives at the point nearest the sun, d. At this part of 
its orbit, the earth will have gained, by its increased velocity, 
so much centrifugal force, as to give it a tendency to over- 
come the sun's attraction, and to fly oflfin the line d o. But 
the sun's attraction being also increased by the near approach 
of the earth, the earth is retained in its orbit, notwithstand- 
ing its increased centrifugal force, and it therefore passes 
through the opposite part of its orbit, from d to ^, at the 
same distance irom him that it approached. As the earth 
passes from the sun, the force of gravity tends continually 
to retard its motion, as it did to increase it while approach- 
ing him. But the velocity it had acquired in approaching 
the sun, gives it the same rate of motion from d to g, that 
it had from c to d. From g, the earth's motion is uniformly 
retarded, until it again arrives at e, the point from which it 
commenced, and from whence it describes the same orbit, 
by virtue of the same forces, as before. 

The earth, therefore, in its journey round the sun, moves 
at very unequal velocities, sometimes being retarded, and 
then again accelerated, by the sun's attraction. 

802. It is an interesting circumstance, respecting the 



Fig. 204. 




motions of the planets, that 
if the contents of their or- 
bits be divided into une- 
qual triangles, the acute 
angles of which centre at 
the sun, with the line of 
the orbit for their bases, 
the centre of the planet 
will pass through each of 
^ these bases in equal times. 

This will be understood 
by fig. 204, the elliptical 
circle being supposed to be 
the earth's orbit, with the 
sun, 5, in one of the foci. 

Now the spaces 1 , 2, 3, 
&c. though of different 



What is meant by a planei'd pasging through equal spaces in equal timet % 
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shapes, are of the same dimensions, or contain the samo 
luantity of surface. The earth, we have already seen, in 
its joamey round the sun, describes an ellipse, and moves, 
more rapidly in one part of its orbit than in another. But 
whatever may be its actual velocity, its comparative motion 
IS through equal areas in equal times. Thus its centre 
passes from E to C, and from C to A, in the same period of 
time, and so of all the other divisions marked in the figure. 
If the figure, therefore, be considered the plane of the earth's 
orbit, divided in 12 equal areas, answering to the 12 months 
of the year, the earth will pass through the same areas in 
every month, but the spaces through which it passes will be 
increased, during every month, for one half the year, and 
diminished, during every month, for the other half. 

803. The reason why the planets, when they approach 
near the sun, do not fall to him, in consequence of his in- 
creased attraction, and w^hy they do not fly off into open 
space, when they recede to the greatest distance from him, 
may be thus explained. 

804. Taking the earth as an example, we have shown 
that when in the part of her orbit nearest the sun, her velo- 
city is greatly increased by his attraction, and that conse- 
quently the earth's centrifugal force is increased in propor- 
tion. As an illustration of this, we know that a thread 
which will sustain an ounce ball, when whirled round in the 
air, at the rate of 50 revolutions in a minute, would be 
broken, were these revolutions increased to the number of 
60 or 70 in a minute, and that the ball would then fly ofl* ^i 
a straight line. This shows that when the motion of a re- 
volving body is increased, its centrifugal force is also in- 
creased. Now, the velocity of the earth increases in an 
inverse proportion, as its distance from the sun diminishes, 
and in proportion to the increase of velocity is its centrifugal 
force increased ; so that, in any other part of its orbit, except 
when nearest the sun, this increase of velocity would carry 
the earth away from its centre of attraction. But this in- 
crease of the earth's velocity is caused by its near approach 
%o the sun, and consequently the sun's attraction is increased, 
as well as the earth's velocity. In other terms, when the 

How is it shown, that if the motion of a reyolying body is increas- 
ed, its projectile force is also increased 1 By what force is the earth's ve- 
locity increased, as it approaches the sun 1 When the earth is nearesi 
the sun, why does it not fall to him 7 When the earth's centrifugal force 
is tn^eatest, what prevents its flying to the sun ? 
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centrifugal force is increased, the centripetal force is in** 
creased iti proportion, and thus, while the centrifttgal force 
prerenis the earth from falling to the sun, the centripetal 
force prevents it from moving off in a straight line. 

80d. Whea the earth is in that part of its orbit most 
distant from the sun, its projectile velocity being retarded by 
the counter force of the sun's attraction, becomes greatly 
diminished, and then the centripetal force becomes stronger 
than the centrifugal; and the earth is again brought back by 
the sun's attraction, as before, and in this manner its motion 
goes on without ceasing. It is supposed, as the planets 
move through spaces void of resistance, that their centrifugal 
forces remain the same as when they first emanated from the 
hand of the Creator, and that this force, without the influence 
of the sun's attraction, would carry them forward into infinite 
space. 

The Earth. 

806. It is almost universally believed, at the present day, 
that the apparent daily motion of the heavenly bodies from 
east to west, is caused by the real motion of the earth from 
west to east, and yet there are comparatively few who have 
examined the evidence on which this belief is founded. For 
this reason, we will here state the most obvious, and to a 
common observer, the most convincing proofs of the earth's 
revolution. These are, first, the inconceivable velocity of 
the heavenly bodies, and particularly the fixed star? around 
the earth, if she stands still. Second, the fact, that all as- 
tronomers of the present age agree that every phenomenon 
which the heavens present, can be best accounted for, by 
supposing the earth to revolve. Third, the analogy to be 
drawn from many of the other planets, which are known to 
revolve on their axis ; and fourth, the different lengths of 
days and nights at the different planets, for did the sun re- 
volve about the solar system, the days and nights at many 
of the planets must be of similar lengths. 

807. The distance of the sun from the earth being 95 
millions of miles, the diameter of the earth's orbit is twice 
its distance from the sun, and, therefore, 190 millions of 
miles. Now, the diameter of the earth's orbit, when seen 
from the nearest fixed star, is a mere point, and were the 

What are the most obvious and convincinj^ proofs that the e^rth re- 
volves on its axis 1 Were the earth's orbit a solid mass, could it be 
•een by us, at the distance of the fixed stars 1 

22 ' 
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orbit a solid iaaas of opaque 'matter, it could not be seen, 
with such eyes as ours, from such a distance. This is known 
by the £ict, that these stars appear no larger to us, even 
when our sight is assisted by the best telescopes, when the 
earth is in that part of her orbit nearest them, than when at 
the greatest distance, or in the opposite part of her orbit. 
The approach, therefore, of 190 millions of miles towards 
the fixea stars, is so small a part of their whole distance 
from us, that it makes no perceptible difference in their ap- 
pearance. Now, if the earth does not turn on her axis once 
in 24 hours, these fixed stars must revolve around the earth 
at this amazing distance once in 24 hours. U the sun 
passes around the earth in 24 hours, he must travel at the 
rate of nearly 400,000 miles in a minute ; but the fixed stars 
are at least 400,000 times as far beyond the sud, as the sun 
is from us, and, therefore, if they revolve around the earth, 
must go at the rate of 400,000 times 400,000 miles, that is, 
at the rate of 160,000,000,000, or 160 billions of miles in a 
minute ; a velocity of which we can have no more concep- 
tion than of infinity or eternity. 

808. In respect to the analogy to be drawn from the 
known revolutions of the other planets, and the different 
lengths of days and nights among them, it is sufficient to 
state, that to the inhabitants of Jupiter, the heavens appear 
to make a revolution in about 10 hours, while to those of 
Venus, they appear to revolye once in 23 hours, and to the 
inhabitants of the other planets a similar difierence seems 
to take place, depending on the periods of their diurnal re- 
volutions. Now, there is no more reason to suppose that 
the heavens revolve round us, than there is to suppose that 
thefy revolve around any of the other planets, since the same 
apparent revolution is common to them all ; and as we know 
that the other planets, at least many of them, turn on their 
axis, and as all the phenomena presented by the earth, can 
be accounted for by such a revolution, it is roily to conclude 
otherwise. 



Suppose the earth stood still, how fast must the sun move to go 
round it in 24 hours 1 At what rate must the fixed stars move to go 
round the earth in 24 hours ? If the heavens appear to revolve every 
10 hours at Jupiter, and every 24 hours at the earth, how can this dif- 
ference be accounted for, if they revolve at all 1 Is thero any more 
reason to believe that the sun revolves round the earth, than round any 
of the other planets 1 How can all the phenomena of the heavens Im 
afioonnted fbr^ if they do not revolve 1 
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Circles and Divisions of ike Earth, 



Pig. 205. 



809. It will be necessary for the pupil to retain in his 
memory the names and directions of the following lines, or 
circles, by which the earth is divided into parts. These lines, 
it must be understood, are entirely imaginary, there being no 
such divisions marked by nature on the earth's sur&ce. 
They are, however, so necessary, that no accurate descrip- 
tion of the earth, or of its position with respect to the hea 
venly bodies, can be conveyed without them. 

The earth, whose 
diameter is 7912 
miles, is represented 
by the globe, or 
sphere, fig. 205. 
The straight line 
passing thro' its cen- 
tre, and about which 
D it turns, is called its 
axis, and the two ex- 
tremities of the axis 
are the poles of the 
earth, A being the 
north pole, and B the 
south pole. The 
line C D, crossing 
the axis, passes quite 
round the earth, and divides it into two equal parts. This 
is called the equinoctial line, or the equator. That part of 
the earth, situated north of this line, is called the northern 
hemisphere, and that part south of it, the southern hemi- 
sphere. The small circles E F, and G H, surrounding or 
including the poles, are called the polar circles. That sur- 
rounding thenorth pole is called the arctic circle, and that sur- 
rounding the south, the antarctic circle. Between these cir- 
cles, there is, on each side of the equator, another circle, 
which marks the extent of the tropics towards the north and 
south, from the equator. That to the north of the equator, 
I K, is called the tropic of Cancer, and that to the south, 
L M, the tropic of Capricorn. The circle L K, extending 

What is the axis of the earth t What are the poles of thv earth 1 
What is the equator? Where are the northern and southern hemis^ 
pheres 1 What are thepolar circles 1* ^Thich is the arctic, and which 
the antarctic circle % Where is the tropic of Cancer and vhew thp 
tropic of Capricorn 1 
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obliqaely acmw tke two tn^HCs, and crotsing the axis of tiia 
eartn, and the equator at their point of intersection, is called 
the ecliptic. This circle, as already explained, belongs 
rather to the heavens than the earth, being an imaginary 
extension of the plane of the earth's orbit in every direction 
towards the stars. The line in the figure, shows the com* 
parative position or direction of the ecliptic in respect to thtk 
equator, and the axis of the earth. 

The lines crossing those already described, aad meeting 
at the poles of the earth, are cbXiei meridian lines, or mid- 
day lines, for when the sun is on the meridian of a place, it 
is the middle of the day at that place, and as these lines ex- 
tend from north to south, the sun shines on the whole length 
of each, at the same time, so that it is 12 o'clock, at the same 
time, on every place situated on the same meridian. 

The spaces on the earth, between the lines extending from 
east to west, are called zones. That which ties between the 
tropics, from M to K, and from I to L, is called the torrid 
zone, because it comprehends the hottest portion of the 
earth. The spaces which extend from the tropics, north 
and south, to the polar circles, are called temperate zones^ 
because the climates are temperate, and neither scorched 
with heat, like the tropics, nor chilled with cold, like 
the frigid zones. That lying north of the tropic of Cancer, 
is call^ the north temperate zone, and that south of the 
tropic of Capricorn, the south temperate zone. The spaces 
included within the polar circles, are called the frigid 
zones. The lines which divide the globe into two equal 
parts, are called the great circles ; these are the ecliptic and 
the equator. Those dividing the earth into smaller parts 
are called the lesser circles ; these are the lines dividing the 
tropics from the temperate zones, and the temperate zones 
from the frigid zones, ^. ' 

810. Horizon. — The horizon is distinguished into the. 
sensible and rational. The sensible horizon is that portion 
of the surface of the earth which bounds our vision, or the 
circle around us, where the sky seems to meet the earth. 
When the sun rises, he appears above the sensible horizon, 
and when he sets, he sinks below it. The rational horizon 



WhaSis the ediptiel What are the meridian lines 1 Of ^rliav 
pait of the earth ie the torrid zonel How are the north ar/ \cnA 
temperate zones bounded 1 W^ere are the frigid zones ? 'V^tx^ an 
the gnat, and which the lesser circles of the euth 1 How Is the sensi* 
Ue bmrison distinguished from the rational 1 
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18 ail imaginary line passing through the centre oCthe earthy 
and dividing it into two equal' parts. 

811. Direction of the Ecliptic. — The ecliptic, (758) we 
have already seen, is divided into 360 equal parts, called 
degrees. All circles, however large or small, are divided 
into degrees, minutes, and seconds, in the same manner as 
the ecliptic. 

812. The axis of the ecliptic is an imaginary line pass- 
ing through its centre and perpendicular to its plane. The 
extremities of this perpendicular line, are called xhe poles of 
the ecliptic. 

If the ecliptic, or great plane of the earth's orbit, be con- 
sidered on the horizon, or parallel with it, and the line of . 
the earth's axis be inclined to the axis of this plane, or the 
axis of the ecliptic, at an angle of 23^ degrees, it will repre- 
sent the relative positions of the orbit, and the axis of the 
earth. These positions are, however, merely relative, for 
if the position of the earth's axis be represented perpendicu- 
lar to the equator, as A B, fig. 205, then the ecliptic will 
cross this plane obliquely, as in that figure. But when the 
earth's orbit is considered as having no inclination, its axis, 
of course, will have an inclination, to the axis of the ecliptic, 
of 23^ degrees. 

As the Orbits of all the other planets are inclined to the 
ecliptic, perhaps it is the most natural and convenient method 
to consider this as a horizontal plane, with the equator in- 
clined to it, instead of considering the equator on the plane 
of the horizon, as is sometimes done. 

813. Inclination of the EariKs axis. — The inclination 
of the earth's axis to the axis of its orbit never varies, but 
always makes an angle with it of 23^ degrees, as it moves 
round the sun. The axis of the earth is therefore always 
parallel with itself. That is, if a line be drawn through 
the centre of the earth, in the direction of its axis, and ex- 
tended north and south, beyond the earth's diameter, the line 
so produced will always be parallel to the same line, or any 
number of lines, so drawn, when the earth is in different 
parts of its orbit. 

How are circles diyided 1 What is the axis of the ecliptic 1 What 
tre the poles of the ecliptic 1 How many decrees is the axis of the earth 
mclinea to that of the ecliptic 1 What is said concerning the rdative 
positions of the earth's axis and the plane of the ecliptic t^ Are the 
irbits of the other planets parallel to the earth's orbit, or inclined to ill 
What is meant by the earth's axis being parallel to itself t 

23* 
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814. fihinP?'^ a rod to be fixed V.^ cbe flat sarfiuse of a 
table, and so inclined as to make cut angle with a perpen* 
djcnliBHT from tbe table of 23^ degreea Let this rod repre- 
sent the axis of the earth, and the surface of the table, the 
ecliptic. Now place on the table a lamp, and round the 
lamp hold a wire circle three or four feet in diameter, so 
that it shall be parallel with the plane of the table, and as 
high above it as the flame of the lamp. Having prepared 
a small terrestrial globe, by passing a wire through it for 
an axis, and letting it project a few inches each way, for the 
poles, take hold of the north pole, and carry it round the 
circle, with the poles constantly parallel to the rod risin/^ 
above the table. The rod being inclined 23^ degrees from 
a perpendicular, the poles and axis will be inclined in the 
same degree, and thus the axis of the earth will be inclined 
to that of the ecliptic every where in the same degree, and 
lines drawn in the direction of the earth's axis will be paral' 
lei to each other in any part of its orbit 

Fig. 906. 




This will be understood by fig. 206, where it will be SP*»Ur 
that the poles of the earth, in the several positions of A, B, 
C, and D, beine equally inclined, are parallel to each other. 
Supposing the latjap to represent the sun, and the wire circle 
the earth's orbit, the actual position of the earth, during its 

How does it appear by fie. 206, that the axie of the earth is parallel 
to itself, in all parts of its orbit 1 How are the annual and dinrnal re- 
volutions of the earth illustrated by fi^. 906. 
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ttamia)' revofaition around the sun, will be comprehended : 
and if the globe be turned on its axis, while passing round 
the lamp, the diurnal or daily revolution of the earth will 
also be represented. 

Day and Night. 

815. Were the direction of the earth- s axis perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit, the days and nights would be of 
equal length all the year, for then just one half of the earth, 
from pole to pole, would be enlightened, and at the same 
time the other half would be in darkness. 

Fig. 207. 





Suppose the line s o, fig. 207, from the sun to the earth, 
to be the plane of the earth's orbit, and that n s, is the axis 
of the earth perpendicular to it, then it is obvious, that ex" 
Bctly the same points on the earth would constantly pass 
through the alternate vicissitudes of day and night ; for all 
who live on the meridian line between n and s, which line 
crosses the equator at o, would see the sun at the same time, 
and consequently, as the earth revolves, would pass into the 
dark hemisphere at the same time. Hence in all parts of 
the globe, the days and nights would be of equal length, at 
any given place. 

Si 6. Now it is the inclination of the earth's axis, as above 
described, which causes the lengths of the days and nights 
to differ at the same place at difierent seasons of the year, 
for on reviewing the position of (he globe at A, fig. 206, it 
will be observed, that the line formed by the enlightened 
and dark hemispheres, does not coincide with the line of the 
axis and poles, as in fig. 207, but that the line formed by 
the darkness and the light, extends obliquely across the line 
of the earth's axis, so that the north pole is in the light, 
while the south is in the dark. In the posttioa A, there* 
fore, an observer at the north pole would see the sun con« 



Explain, by fig. 207, why the days and nights would every where 
B equal, were the axis of the cr-**- — "- — Ji«.i— *- *u^ ..i r u:- 

rbit? Whatistheeauseofthe 
in different parts of the world % 



Axpiaiii, oy ug. 3su«, wiiy iiic uays aiiu nigiius wuuiu v^ 

be equaljwere the axis of the earth perpendicular to the plane of his 
orbit 9 What is the eauae of the unequal lengths of tha days and nights 

• « • Ml* ^jS.« i9ja ' 
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Ktantly, while another at the south pole, would not see it at 
all. Hence those living in the north temperate zone, at the 
season of the year when the earth is at A, or in the summer, 
would have long days and short nights, in proportion as thejr 
approached the polar circle ; while those who live in the 
south temperate zone, at the same time, and when it would 
he winter there, would have long nights and short days in 
the same proportion. 

Seasons op the Year. 

817. The vicissitudes of the seasons are caused by the 
annual revolution of the earth around the sun, together with 
the inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit. 

It has already been explained, that the ecliptic is the plane 
of the earth's orbit, and is supposed to be placed on a level 
with the earth's horizon, and hence, that this plane is con- 
sidered the standard, by which the inclination of the lines 
crossing the earth, and the obliquity of the orbits of the other 
planets, are to be estimated. 

818. The equinoctial line, or the great circle passing 
round the middle of the earth, is inclined to the ecliptic, as 
well as the line of the earth's axis, and hence in passing 
round the sun, the 
equinoctial line 
intersects, or cross* 
es the ecliptic, in 
two places, oppo- 
site to each other. 

Suppose a b, fig. 
208, to be the 
ecliptic, e /, the 
equator, and c d^ 
the earth's axis. 
The ecliptic and 
equator are sup* 
posed to be seen 
edgewise, so as to 
appear like lines instead of circles. Now it virill be under- 
stood by the figure that the inclination of the equator to the 
ecliptic, (or the sun's apparent annual path through the 
heaVens,) will cause these lines, namely, the line of the equa 
tor and the line of the ecliptic, to cut, or cross each other. 
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What are the causes which produce the seasons of the yearl In 
what position is the equator, with respect to the ediptkl 
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a»the sun makes his apparent annual revolution, and that 
this intercession will happen twice in the year, when the 
earth is in the two opposite points of her orbit. 

These periods are on the 2l8t of March, and the 21st of 
September, in each year, and the points at which the sun is 
seen at these times, are called the equinoctial points. That 
which happens in September is called the autumnal equi- 
nox, and that which happens in March, the vernal equinox. 
At these seasons, the sun rises at 6 o'clock and sets at 6 
o'clock, and the days and nights are equal in length in every 
part of the globe. 

819. The solstices are the points where the ecliptic and 
the equator are at the greatest distance from each other. The 
earth, in its yearly revolution, passes through each of these 
points. One is called the summer, and the other the winter 
solstice. The sun is said to enter the summer solstice on 
the 21st of June ; and at this time, in our hemisphere, the 
days are longest, and the nights shortest. On the 21st of 
December, he enters his winter solstice, when the length of 
the days and nights are reversed from what they were in 
^nne before, the days being shortest, and the nights longest. 

Having learned these explanations, the student will be 
able to understand in what order the seasons succeed each 
other, and the reason why such changes are the eflect of the 
earth's revolution. 

820. Suppose the earth, fig. 209, to be in her summer 
solstice, which takes place on the 21st of June. At this pe- 
riod she will be at Ov havinsf her north pole, n^ so inclined 
towards the sun, that the whole arctic circle will be illumi- 
nated, and consequently the sun's rays will extend 23^ de- 
grees, the breadth of the polar circles, beyond the north 
pole. The diurnal revolution, therefore, when the earth is 
at a, causes no succession of day and night at the pole, since 
the whole frigid zone is within the reach of his rays. The 
people who live within the arctic circle will, consequently, 
at thb time, enjoy perpetual day. During this period, just 

At what times in the year do the line of the edipitic and that of the 
equinox intersect each other? What are these points of intersection 
called 7 Which is the autumnal, and which the vernal equinox ? At 
what time does the sun rise and set, when he is in the equinoxes 1 
What are the solstices 1 When the sun enters the summer solstice, 
what is said of the length of the days and nights 1 When do^s the 
sun enter the winter solstice, and what is the proportion between the 
length of the davs and nights 1 At what season of the year is thA 
whole arctic circle illuminiSed t 
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Fig. 909. 
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the same proportion of the earth that is enlightened in the 
northern hemisphere, will he in total darkness in the oppo- 
site region of the southern hemisphere ; so that while the 
people of the north are blessed with perpetual day, those t>f 
the south are groping in perpetual night. Those who live 
near the arctic circle in the north temperate zone, will, du- 
ring the winter, come, for a few hours, within the regions of 
bight, by the earth's diurnal revolution ; and the greater the 
distance from the circle, the longer will be their nights, and 
the shorter their days. Hence, at this season, the days will 
be longer than the nights everywhere between the equator 
and the arctic circle. At the equator, the days and nights 
will be equal, and between the equator and the south polar 
circle, the nights will be longer than the days, in the same 
proportion as the days are longer than the nights, from the 
equator to the arctic circle. 

As the earth moves round the sun, the line which divides 
the darkness and the light, gradually approaches the poles, 
till having performed one quarter of her yearly journey 
from the point a, she comes to b, about the 2 Ist of Sep- 
tember. At this time, the boundary of light and darkness 

At what season is the whole antarctic circle in the dark 1 While 
the people near the north pole enioy perpetual day, what is the situa- 
tion of those near the south polel At what season will the days be 
longer than the nights every wnere between the equator and the arctie 
circle 1 At what season will the nights be longer than the days in the 
southern hemisphere 1 When will the days and nights be equal in all 
parts of the eart]| 1 
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posses througH the poles, dividing the earth eqaalty from 
east to west ; and thus in every part of the world, the days 
and nights are of equal length, the sun being 12 hours al- 
ternately above and below the horizon. In this position of 
^he earth, the sun is said to be in the Odttumnal equinox, 
' In the progress of the earth from b to c^ the light of the 
sun gradually reaches a little more of the antarctic circle. 
The days, therefore, in the northern hemisphere, grow 
shorter at every diurnal revolution, until the 21st of De- 
cember, when the whole arctic circle is involved in total 
darkness. And now, the same places which enjoyed con- 
stant day in the June before, are involved in perpetual night. 
At this time, the sun, to those who live in the northern hemi- 
sphere, is said to be in his winter solstice ; and then the 
winter nights are just as long as were the summer days, 
and the winter days as long as the summer nigbts. 

When the earth has^one another quarter of her annual 
journey, and has come to the point of her orbit opposite to 
where she was on the 21st of September, which happens on 
the 21st of March, the line dividing the light from the dark- 
ness again passes through both poles. In this position of 
the earth with respect to the sud, the days and nights are 
again equal all over the world, and the sun is said to be in 
his vernal equinox. 

From the vernal equinox, as the earth advances, the 
northern hemisphere enjoys more and more light, while the 
southern falls into the region of darkness, in proportion, so 
that the days north of the equator increase in length, until 
the 21st of June, at which time, the sun is again longest 
above the horizon, and the shortest time below it. 

821. Thus the apparent motion of the sun from east to 
west, is caused by the real motion of the earth from west to 
east. If the earth is in any point of its orbit, the sun will 
always seem in the opposite point in the heavens. When 
the earth moves one degree to the west, the sun seems to 
move the same distance to the east ; and when the earth has 
completed one revolution in its orbit, the sun appears to 
have completed a revolution through the heavens. Hence 
it follows, that the ecliptic, or the apparent path of the sun 

At what season of the year is the whole arctic circle involved in 
darkness ? When are the days and nights equal all over the world 1 
When is the sun in the vernal equinox 1 What is the caus^of the ap- 
parent motion of the sun from east to west? What is the apparent 
path of the sun, but the real path of thQ earth 1 
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through the heav€ii8, is the real path of the earth n»md 
the sun. 

822. It will be observed by a careful perusal of the above 
explanation of the seasons, and a close inspection of the fig- 
ure by which it is illustrated, that the sun constantly shines 
on a portion of the earth equal to 90 degrees north, and 90 
degrees south, from his place in the heavens, and, conse- 
quently, that he always enlightens 180 degrees, or one half 
of the earth. If, therefore, the axis of the earth were per^ 
pendicular to the plane of its orbit, the days and nights 
w^ould everywhere be equal, for as the earth performs its 
diurnal revolutions, there would be 12 hours day, and 12 
hours night. But since the inclination of its axis is 23^ 
degrees, the light of the sun is thrown 23} degrees beyond 
the north pole ; that is, it enlightens the earth 23} degrees 
further in that direction, when the north pole is turned to- 
wards the sun, than it would, had the earth's axis no incli- 
nation. Now, as the sun's light reaches only 90 degrees 
north or south of his place in the heavens, so when the arc- 
tic circle is enlightened, the antarctic circle must be in the 
dark ; for if the light reaches 23} degrees beyond the north 
pole, it must h\l 23} degrees short of the south pole. 

823. As the earth travels round the sun, in his yearly 
circuit, this inclination of the poles is alternately towards 
and from him. During our winter, the north polar region 
is thrown beyond the rays of the sun, while a corresporni- 
ing portion around the south pole enjoys the sun's light. 
And thus, at the poles, there are alternately six months of 
darkness and winter, .and six months of sunshine and sum- 
mer. While we, in the northern hemisphere, are chilled 
by the cold blasts of winter, the inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere are enjoying all the delights of summer; and. 
while we are scorched by the rays of a vertical sun in June 
and July, our southern neighbours are shivering with the 
rigours of mid-winter. 

At the equator, no such changes take place. The rays 
of the sun, as the earth passes round him, are vertical twice 
a year at every place between the tropics. Hence, at the 



Had the earth's axis no inclination, why would the days and nights 
always be equal 1 How many de^ees does the sun's light reach, north 
and south of him, on the earth t During our winter, is the north pole 
turned to or from the sun 1 At the poles, how many days and nights 
are there in the ycarl When it is winter in the northern hemisphere, 
what is the season in the southern hemisphere 1 



eqttAtor, there are tvto stimmers and no winter, and as the 
sun there constantly shines on the same half of the earth in 
SQCcessioD, the days and nights are always equal, there heing 
12 hours of light, and 12 of darkness. 

824. Motion of thb Earth. — The motion of the earth 
round the sun, is at the rate of 68,000 miles in an hour, 
while its motion on its own axis, at the equator, is at the 
rate of about 1042 miles in the hour. The equator* being 
that part of the earth most distant from its axis, the motion 
diere is more rapid than towards the poles, in proportion to 
its greater distance from the axis of motion. See fig. 16. 
(174.) 

825. The method of ascertaining the velocity of the earth's 
motion, both in its orbit and round its axis, is simple, and 
easily understood ; for by knowing the diameter of the earth's 
orbit, its circumference is readily found, and as we know 
how long it takes the earth to perform her yearly circuit, 
we have only to calculate what part of her journey she goeid 
through in an hour. By the same principle, the hourly 
rotation of the earth is as readily ascertained. 

We are insensible to these motions, because not only the 
eartb, but the atmo^here, and all terrestrial things, partake 
of the same motion, and there is no change in the relation 
of objects in consequence of it. If we look out at the win- 
dow of a steam-boat, when it is in motion, the boat will seem 
to stand still, while the trees and rocks on the shore appe^ 
to pass rapidly by us. This deception arises from our not 
having any object with which to compare this motion, when 
shut up in the boat ; for then every object around us keeps 
the same relative position. And so, in respect to the motion 
of the eartb, having nothing with which to compare its 
movement, except the heavenly bodies, when the earth moves 
in one direction, these objects appear to move in the con- 
trary direction. 

Causes of the Heat and Coli9 of the Seasons. 

826. We have seen that the earth revolves round the sun 
in an elliptical orbit, of which the sun is one of the foci, and 
consequently, that the earth is nearest him, in one part of 
her orbit than in another. From the great difference we 

At what rate does the earth move around the sun ? How fast doea 
it move around its axis at the equator ? How is the velocity of the 
earth ascertained 1 Why are we insensible of the earth's motion 1 

28 
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expeneQee between the heat of summer and that cf winieFt 
we should be led to suppose that the earth must be much 
nearer the sun in the hot season than in the cold. But when 
we come to inquire into this subject, and to ascertain the dis- 
tance of the sun at different seasons of the year, we find that 
the great source of heat and light is nearest us during th<; 
cold of winter, and at the greatest distance during the heat 
of summer. 

827. It has been explained, under the article Optics, thai 
the angle of vision depends on the distance at which a body 
of given dimensions is seen. . Now, on measuring the an- 
gular dimension of the sun, with accurate instruments, at 
different seasons of the year, it has been found that his di< 
mensions increase and diminish, and that these variations 
correspond exactly with the supposition, that the earth 
moves in an elliptical orbit. If, for instance, his apparent 
diameter be taken in March, and then again in July, it will 
be found to have diminished, which diminution is only to 
be accounted for, by supposing that he is at a greater dis- 
tance from the observer in July than in March. From. 
July, his angular diameter gradually increases, till January, 
when it again diminishes, and continues to diminish, until 
July. By many observations, it is found, that the greatest 
apparent diameter of the sun, and therefqre his least distance 
from us, is in January, and his least diameter, and there- 
fq^e his greatest distance, is in July. The actual differ^ace 
is about three millions of miles, the sun being that distance 
further from the earth in July than in January. This, 
however, is only about one sixtieth of his mean distance 
from us, and the difference we should experience in his 
heat, in consequence of this difference of distance, will there- 
fore be very small. Perhaps the efect of his proximity to 
the earth may diminish, in some small degree, the severity 
of winter. 

828. The heat of summer, and the cold of winter, must 
therefore arise from the difference in the meridian altitude 
of the sun, and in the time of his continuance above the 

At what season of the year is the sun at the greatest, and at what 
season the least distance, from the earth 1 How is it ascertained that 
the earth moves in an elliptical orbit, by the appearance of the sun 1 
When does the sun oppear under the greatest apparent diameter, and 
when under the' least? How much farther is the sun from us in July 
than in January 1 What effect does this difference produce ou thf 
earth 1 How is the heat of summer, and the cold of winter, account* 
ed for? 
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koriZDD- In Bummer, the solar lays Ml on the earth, in 
nearly a perpendicular direction, and bia powerful heat \b 
then constantly accumulated by the Ions' *l'>y3 i^^ short 
nights of the season. In winter, on the contrary, the solar 
Tays fall so obliquely on the earth, as to produce little 
warmth, and the small effect they do produce' during the 
short days of that season, is almost entirely destroyed by the 
long nights which succeed. The difference between tha 
effects of perpendicular and oblique rays, seems to depend, 
in a great measure, on the different extent of sur&ce over 
which they are spread. When the rays of the sun are made 
fo pass through a convex lens, the heat is increased, hecauss 
ihe number of rays which naturally covered a large surface, 
UB then made to cover a smaller one, so that the power of 
the glass depends on the number of rays thus brought to a 
focus. If, on the contrary, the rays of the sun are suffered 
10 pass through a concave lens, their natural heating power 
is diminished^ because they are dispersed, or spread over a 
wider surface than before. 

829. Now, to apply these different effects to the summer 
and wintet rays of the sun, let us suppose that the rays &11- 
ing perpeadicularly Fig. SlO. 

on a given extent of 
surface, impart to it a 
certain degree of heat, 
then it is obvious, that 
if the same number of 
rays be spread over ^ 
twice that extent of i 
surface, their heating 
power would be di- 
minished in propor' 
tion, and that only half 
the heat would be im- _ 
parted. This is the " 
effect produced by the 
sun's rays in the win- 
ter. They fall so obliquely on the earth, as to occupy near- 
ly double the space that the same number of rays do in the 
summer. 



IX and eonc&Te lenaea 1 How is ths aduid difoeoce of tfa 
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This is illustrated by fig. 210, where tbe number of tays; 
both iQ winter and summer, are supposed to be the same. 
But, it will be obserred, that the winter rays, owing to their 
oblique direction, are spread over nearly twice as much sur- 
&ce as those of summer. 

830. It may, however, be remarked, that the hottest sea- 
son is not usually at the exact time of the year, when the 
sun is most vertical, and the days the longest, as is the case 
towards the end of June, but some time afterwards, as in 
July and August. 

To account for this, it must, be remembered, that when 
the sun is nearly vertical, the earth aceumulates more heat 
by day than it gives out at ni?ht, and that this accumulation ' 
continues to increase after the days begin to shorten, and« 
consequently, the greatest elevation of temperature is some 
time ailer the longest days. For the same reason, the ther* 
mometer generally indicates the greatest degree of heat at 
two or three o'clock on each day, and not at twelve o'clock, 
when the sun's rays are most powerful. 

FievRB OF THB Earth. 

831. Astronomers have proved that all the planets, to- 
gether with their satellites, have the shape of the sphere, or 
globe, and hence, by analogy, there was every reason to 
suppose, that the earth would be found of the same shape ; 
and several phenomena tend to prove, beyond all doubt, tnat 
this is its form. The figure of the earth is not, however, 
exactly that of a globe, or ball, because its diameter is about 
34 miles less from pole to pole, than it Is at the equator. 
But t^hat its general figure is that of a sphere, or ball, is 
proved by many circumstances. 

832. When one is at sea, or standing on the seashore, 
the first part of a ship seen at a distance, is its mast. As 
the vessel advances, the mast rises higher and higher above 
the horizon, and finally the hull, and whole ship, become 
visible. Now, were the earth's surface an exact plane, no 
such appearance would take placei, for we should then see 
the hull long before the mast or rigging, because it is much 
the largest object. 

Why is not the hottest season of the year at the period when the 
days are longest, and the sun most vertical 1 What is the general fig- 
ure of the earth 1 How much less is the diameter of the earth at tno 
poles than at the eauator 7 How is the convexity of the earth pronid^ 
by the approach of a ship at sea 1 *- 
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Fig.aiL 




It will be plain by fi^. 211, that were the ship, a, eleva- 
ted, so that the hull should be oiy a horizontal line with the 
eye, the whole ship would be visible, instead of the topmast, 
there being no reason, except the convexity of the earth, why 
the whole ship should not be visible at a, as well as at b. 

We know, for the same reason, that in passing over a 
hill, the tops of the trees are seen, before we can discover 
the grouna on which they stand ; and that when a man ap- 
proaches from the opposite side of a hill, his head is seen 
Wore his feet. 

It is a well known fact also, that navigators have set out 
from a particular port, and by sailing continually westward, 
have .passed around the earth, and again reached the port 
from which they sailed. This could never happen, were 
the earth an extended plain, since then the longer the navi* 
gator sailed in one direction, the further he would be from 
home. 

Another proof of the spheroidal form of the earth, is the 
figure of its shadow on the moon, during eclipses, which 
shadow is always bounded by a circular line. 

These circumstances prove beyond all doubt, that the 
form of the earth is globular, but that it is not an exact 
sphere; and that it is depressed or flattened at the poles, is 
snown by the difference in the lengths of pendulums vibra- 
ting seconds at the poles, and at the equator. 

833. Under the article ftiidulum^ it was shown that its 
vibrations depend on the attraction of gravitation, and that as 
;he centre of the earth is the centre of this attraction, so the 
nearer this instrument is carried to that point, the stronger 
wjll be the attraction, and consequently the more frequent 
its vibrations. 

From a great number of experiments, it has been found 

Explain fig. 211. What other proofs of the globular ahape of the 
eaxtli are mentioned ? Uow is it proved by the vibrations of the pei^- 
dalttm, that the earth is flattened at the poles \ 
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that a pendulum, which vibrates seconds at the equator, has 
its number of vibrations increased, when it is carried to- 
wards the poles ; and as its number Qf vibrations depends 
upon its length, a clock which keeps accurate time at the 
equator, must have its pendulum lengthened at the poles. 
And 80, dn^he con|rary, a clock going correctly at, or near 
the poles, must have its pendulum shortened, to keep exao^ 
time at the equator. Hence the force of gravity is greates 
at the poles, and least at the equator. 

The manner in which 
the figure of the earth dif- 
fers from that of a sphere^ 
is represented by fig. 212, 
where n is the north pole^ 
and s the south pole, the line 
froin one of these points to 
the other, being the axis of 
the earth, ai^d the line cross- 
ing this, the equator. It will 
be seen by this figure, that 
the sur&ce of the earth, at 
the poles, is nearer its centre, 
than the surface at the equa- 
tor. The actual difference between the polar and equatorial 
diameters is in the proportion of 300 to 301. The earth is 
therefore called an oblate spheroidy the word oblate signify*- 
ing the reverse of oblong, or shorter in one direction than 
in another. 

834. The compression of the earth at the poles, and the' 
consequent accumulatipn of matter at the equator, is proba- 
bly the e%ct of its diurnal revolution, while it was in a soft 
or plastic state. If a ball of soft clay, or putty, be made to 
revolve rapidly, by means of a stick paissed through its cen- 
tre, as an axis, it will swell out in the middle, or equator, 
and be depressed at the poles, assuming the precise figure 
of the earth. This figure is the natural and obvious conse- 
quence of the centrifugal force, which operates to throw the 
matter off, m proportion to its distance from the axis of men- 
tion, and the rapidity with which the ball is made to revolve. 

In what proportion is the polar less than the equatorial diameter 1 
What is the earth called, in reference to this figure 1 How is it sup 
posed that it came to have this form 1 How is the form of the earth il- 
lustrated by experiment 1 Explain the reason why- a plastic Ml will 
swell at the equatori when made to revol ve* 
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TJie parts aboat the equator would thevefote tend to fly ol^ 
and leaye the other parts^ in conseqaence of the centrifugal 
ibrce, while those i^out the poles, being near the coitre of 
motion, would receive a much smaller impulse. Conse* 
quently, the ball would swell, or bulge out at the equator, 
which would produce a corresponding depression at the 
poles. 

835. The weight oi a body at the poles is found to be 
greater than at the equator, not only because the poles are 
nearer the centre of the earth than the equator, but because 
the centrifugal force there tends to lessen its gravity. The 
wheels of machines, which revolve with the greatest rapid* 
ity, are made in the strongest manner, otherwise they will 
fly in pieces, the centrifugal force not only overcoming the 
gravity, but the cohesion of their parts. 

836. It has been found, by calculation, that if the earth 
turned over once in 84 minutes and 43 seconds, the centrifu« 
gal force at the equator would be eaual to the power of 
gravity there, and that bodies woula entirely lose their 
weight. If the earth revolved more rapidly than this, all 
the buildings, rocks, mountains, and men, at the equator, 
would not only lose their weight, but would fly away, and 
leave the earth. 

Solar and Siberial Time. 

« 

836. The stars appear to go round the earth in 23 honrSf . 
56 minutes, and 4 seconds, while the sun appears to per^i 
form the same revolution in 24 hours, so that the stars gain 
3 minutes and 56 seconds upon the sun every day. In a year, 
this amounts to a day, or to the time taken by the earth to 
perform one diurnal revolution. It therefore happens, that 
when time is measured by the stars, there are 366 days in 
the year, or 366 diurnal revolutions of the earth ; while, if 
measured by the sun from one meridian to another, there 
are only 366 whole days in the year. The former are call- 
ed the siderialj and the latter solar days. 

To account for this •difference, we must remember that 
(be earth, while she performs her daily revolutions, is con« 
ttantly advancing in her orbit, and that, therefore, at 12 

"VThat two causes render the weights of bodies less at the equator 
*han at the poles 1 What would be the consequence on the weights of 
bodita H the equator, did the earth turn orer once in 84 minutes and 
43 seccnd.^ 1 The stars appear to move round the earth fn less time thaa 
iitt, sun, vrhat does the difference amount to in a year 1 What is the veat 
meascieJ >j"^ a «.tRr called 7 What is that measured bv the sun called 1 
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o'clock to^y she is not precisely at the same place in re»' 
spect to the sun, that she was at 12 o^clock yestentay, or will 
be to-morrow. But the fixed stars are at such an amazing 
distance from us, that the earth's orbit, in respect to them, is 
but a point; and, therefore, as the earth's diurnal motion is- 
perfectly uniform, she rerolves from any given star to the 
same star again, in exactly the same period of absolute time. 
The orbit of the earth, were it a solid mass, instead of an 
imaginary circle, would have no appreciable length or* 
breidth, when seen from a fixed star, and therefore, whether 
the earth performed her diurnal revolutions at a particular 
station, or while passing round in her orbit, would make no 
appreciable difference with respect to the star. Hence the 
same star, at every complete aaiiy revolution of the earth, 
appears precisely in the same direction at all seasons of the 
year. The moon, for instance, would appear at exactly the 
same point, to a person who walks round a circle of a hun- 
dred yards in diameter, and for the same reason a star ap 
Sears in the same direction from all parts of the earth's or* 
It, though 190 millions of miles in diameter. 
838. If the earth had only a diurnal motion,- her revolu- 
tion, in respect to the sun, would coincide exactly with the 
same revolution in respect to the stars ; but while she is 
making one revolution on her axis towards the east, she ad- 
vances in the same direction about one degree in her orbit, 
so that to bring the same meridian towards the sun, she 
must make a little more than one entire revolution. 

Fig. 313. 




« How is the difference in time between the solar and siderial year ac- 
counted for ? The earth's orbit '» but a point, in reference to a itar; 
how is this iliustratedl 
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^To make thia plain, mppooM' the san^ s^ fig. 213, to lae ex*' 
aedy on a meridian Hae marked at 0« on the earth A, on a 
* given day. On th& next day, the earthy instead of being at 
Jt, as on the day before, advances in ita orbit to JB, and in 
the mean time having completed her revolution, in respect 
to a star,, the same meridian line is not brought imder the 
sun, as on the day before^ but &Us shoit of it, as at ^, so that 
the earth has to perlbi m more than a revolution, by the dis- 
tance from e to o, in order to bring the same meridian 
again under the sun. So on the next day, when the earth 
is at Cy she must again complete more than two revolutions^ 
since leaving J., by the space from e to o» before it will again 
be noon at e. 

839. Thus, it is obvk>us, that the earth must complete 
one revolution, and a portion of a second revolution, equal 
to the space she has advanced in her orbit, in order to bring 
the same meridian back again to tke sun. This small por- 
tion of a second revolution amounts daily to the 365th part 
oi her circumference, and therefbze, at the end of the year, 
to one entire lotation, and henee in 365 days, the earth 
actually turns on her axis 366 times. Thust as one com<^ 
plete Botation forms a siderial day, there must, in the year, 
be one siderial, more than there are solar days, one rotation 
of the earth, with respect to the sun, being lost, by the 
earth's yearly revolution. The same loss of a day happens 
to a traveller, who, in passing round the earth, towards the 
west, reckons his time by the rising and setting of the sun. 
K he passes round towanla the east, he will gain^ a day for 
the same reason. 

Equation of Tike. 

840. As the motion of the earth about its axis is pprfec^- 
]y uniform, the siderial days, as we have already seen, are 
exactly of the same length, in all parts of the year. But 
as the orbit of the earth, or the apparent path of the sun, is 
inclined to the earth's axis^ and as the earth moves with dif- 
ferent velocities in different parts of its orbit, the solar, or 
natural days, are sometimes greater and sometimes less than 

Had the earth onlv a diurnal revolution, would the siderial and solar 
time a^reel Show by fig. 213, how siderial differs from solar time? 
Why does not the earth turn the same meridian to the sun at the same 
time every day 1 How many times does the earth turn on her axis in a 
year 1 Why does she turn more times than there are days in the year 1 
Why are the solar days sometimes greater, and sometimes less, than 34 
houral 
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24 hoars, as shown by an acearate clock. The conseqaence 
is, that a true sun dial, or noon mark, and a true time piece, 
agree with each other only a few times, in a year. The 
difference between the sun dial and clock, thus shown, is 
called the equation of time. 

The difference between the sun and a well regulated 
clock, thus arises from two causes, the inclination of the 
earth's axis to the ecliptic, and the elliptical form of the 
earth's orbit. 

841. That the earth mores in an ellipse, and that its mo- 
tion is more rapid sometimes than at otners, as well as that 
the earth's axis is inclined to the ecliptic, have already been 
explained and illustrated. It remams, therefore, to show 
how these two - combined causes, the elliptical form of the 
orbit, and the inclination of the axis, produce the disagree- 
ment between the sun and clock. In this explanation, we 
must consider the sun as moving around the ecliptic, while 
the earth revolves on her axis. ^ 

842. Equal, or mean time, is that which is reckoned by 
a clock, supposed to indicate exactly 24 hours, from 12 
o'clock on one day, to 12 o'clock on the next day. Ap- 
parent time, is that which is measured by the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun in the heavens, as indicated by a meridian 
line, or sun dial. 

843. Were the earth's G^bit a perfect circle, ^g, 207, and 
her axis perpendicular to the plane of this orbit, the days 
would be of a uniform length, and there would be no dif- 
ference between the clock and the sun ; both would indicate 
12 o'clock at the same time, on every day in the year. But 
on account of the inclination of the earth's axis to the 

, ecliptic, unequal portions of the sun's apparent path through 
the heavens will pass any meridian in equal times. This 
may be readily explained to the pupil, by means of an arti- 
ficial globe; but perhaps it will be understood by the follow- 
ing diagram. 

Let A iV B iS, fig. 214, be the concave of the heavens, in 
the centre of which is the earth. Let the line A B, be the 
equator, extending through the earth and the heavens, and 
let A, a, b, C, c, and d, ^ the ecliptic, or the apparent path 

What is the difference between the time of a sun dial and a dock 
called 1 What are the causes of the difference between the sun and 
dock 1 In explaining equation of time, what motion is considered as 
belonging to the sun, and what motion to the earth '2 What is equal, or 
mean timel What is apparent time 1 
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of the sun throngh the heavena Also, let A, 1, l2| 3, 4, 5, 
oe equal distances on the equator, and A, a, b, C, e, and i, 
equal portions of the ecliptic, corresponding with A 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Now we will suppose, that there are two suns, 
namely, a false, and a real one \ that the false one passes 
through the celestial equator, which is onl^ an extension of 
the earth's equator """ 

to the heavens ; 
while the real sun 
has an apparent re- 
volution through 
the ecliptic ; and 
that they hoth start 
from the point A, 
at the same instant 
The false sun is^^ 
supposed to pass 
thro' the celestial 
equator in the same 
time that the real 
one passes through 
the ecliptic, but not 
through .the same 
meridians at the 
same time, so that the Mse sun arrives at the points 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, at the time when the real sun arrives at the points 
a, bt C, and c. When the two suns were at A, the starting 
point, they were both on the same meridian, but when the 
fictitious sun comes to 1, and the real sun to a, they are not 
in the same meridian, but the real sun is westward of the 
fictitious one, the real sun being at a while the false sun is 
on the meridian 1, consequently, as the earth turns on its 
axis from west to east, any particular place will come under 
the sun's real meridian, sooner than under the fictitious sun's 
meridian; that is, it will be 12 o'clock by the true sun, be- 
fore it is 12 o'clock by the false sun, or by a true clock ; but 
were the true sun in place of the false one, the sun and 

In fig. 214, which is the celestial equator, and which the ecliptic 1 
Through which of these circles does the false, and through which does 
the true sun pass % When the real sun arrives to a, and the false one to 
1, are they both on the same meridian 1 Which is then most westward Y 
When the two suns are at 1, and a, why will any meridian come first 
under the real sun 1 Were the true sun in place of the false one, why 
would the sun and clock agree 1 
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clock y^vM agree. While the true eitn is passing through 
that quarter of his orbit, from a to O, and the fictitious sun 
from 1 to 3, it will always be uoon by the true sun before it 
is noon by the false sun, and during this period, the sun will 
be faster than the plock. ^ 

When the true sun arrives at C, and the false one at 3 
'they are both on the same meridian, and the sun and 6lock 
agree. But while the real sun is passing from C to B, and 
the false one from 3 to B, any meridian comes later under 
the true dun than it does under the false, and then it is 
noon by the sun after it is noon by the clock, and the sun is 
then said to be slower than the clock. At B, both suns are 
again on the same meridian* and then again the sun an(l 
clock agree. 

We have thus followed the real sun through one half of 
his true' apparent place in the heavens, and the false one 
through half the celestial equator, and have seen that the 
two suns, since leaving the point A, have been only twice on 
the same meridian at the same time. It has been supposed 
that the two suns passed through equal arcs, in equal times, 
the real sun through the ecliptic, and the false one through 
the equator. The place of the false sun may be considered 
as representing the place where the real sun would be, in 
case the earth's axis had no inclination, and consequently it 
agrees with the clock every 24 hours. But the true sun, as 
he passes round in the ecliptic, comes to the same meridian, 
sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, and in passing around 
the other half of the ecliptic, or in the other half year, the 
same variations succeed each other. 

The two suns are supposed to depart from the point A, on 
the 20th of March, at which time the sun and clock coincide. 
Prom this time, the sun is faster than the clock, until the two 
suns come together at the point C, which is on the 21st of 
June, when the sun and clock again agree. From this period 
the sun is slower than the clock, until the 23d of September, 
And faster again until the 21st of December, at which time 
they agree as before. 

We have thus seen how the inclination of the earth's axis, 
and the consequent obliquity of the equator to the ecli{^c. 

While the suns are passing from A to C, and from 1 to 3, will the 
sun be faster or slower than the dock 7 When the two suns are at C, 
and 3, why will the sun and clock asjee 1 While the real sun is passing 
from 6 to C, which is fastest, the clock or sual What does the place 
of the false sun represent, in fig. 214 1 
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juioses the sun an4 oloek to disagree, and en what days they 
would coincide^ provided nvi other cause interfered with their 
agreement. But although the iaolination of the earth's 
axis would hriug the sua and clock together on the ahove- 
mentioned days, yet this agreeqient is counteracted hy an- 
other cause, which is the elliptical form of the earth's orbit, 
and though the sun aad clock do agree four times in the 
year, it is not on any of the day? above mentioned. 

It has been shown by fig. 204, that the earth moves mo^e 
rapidly in one part of its orbit than in another. When it is 
nearest the sun, which is in the winter, its velocity is great* 
er than when it is most remote from him, as in the summer. 
Were the earth's orbit a perfect circle, the sun and clock 
would coincide on the days above specified* because tben the 
only disagreement would arise from the inclination of the 
earth's axis. But since the earth's distance from the sun is 
constantly changing, her rate of velocity also changes, and 
she passes through unequal portions of her orbit in equal 
times. Hence, on some days, she passes through a greater 
portion of it than on others, and thus this becomes another 
cause of the inequality of the sun's apparent motion. 

The elliptical form of the earth's orbit would prevent the 
coincidence of the sun and clock at all times, except when 
the earth is at the greatest distance from the sun, which 
happens on the 1st of July, and when she is at the least dis- 
tance from him, which happens on the 1st of January. As 
the earth moves faster in the winter than in the summer, 
from this cause, the sun would be faster than the clock from 
the 1 St of July to the 1st of January, and then slower than 
the clock from the 1st of January to the 1st of July. 

844. We have now explained, separately, the two causes 
which prevents the coincidence of the sun and clock. By the 
first cause, which is the inclination of the earth's axis, they 
would agree four times in the year, and by the second cause, 
the irregularity of the earth's motion, they would coincide 
only twice in the year. 

Now, these two causes counteract the efiects of each 
other, so that the sun and clock do not coincide on any of the 

^ - — - — II I ■ ■ ■■■ »..»^l ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■! M^«l» , ■■■■■■.■ ■< 

The inclination of the earth's axis would make the sun and clock 
tigree in March, and the other months above named : why then do they 
n6t actually agree at those times 1 Were the earth's orbit a perfect cir- 
cle, on what days would the sun and clock agree 1 How does the form 
of the earth's orbit interfere with the agreement of the sun ard clock 
on those days 1 At what times would the form of the eiirth's orbit 
bring the sun and clock to agree 1 

24 
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dayB, when either canse, taken singly, would make an agree- 
ment between thera. The sun ami clock, therefore, are to^ 
^ether, only when the two causes balance each other ; that 
18, when one cause so counteracts the other, as to make a 
mutual agreement between them. This effect is produced 
four times in the year; namely, on the i5th of April, 15th 
of June, 31 St of August, and 24th of December. On these 
days, the suui and a clock keeping exact time, coincide, and 
on no others. The greatest difference between the sun and 
clock, or between the apparent and mean time, is 16^ min* 
utes, which takes place about the Ist of November.' 

Precession of the Equinoxes. 

845. A tropical year is the time it takes the sun to pass 
from one equinox, or tropic, to the same tropic, or equinpx, 
again. 

846. A siderial year is the time it takes the sun to per- 
form his apparent annual revolution, from a fixed star, to 
the same fixed star again. 

Now it has been found that these two complete revolu- 
tions are not finished in exactly the same time, but that it 
takes the sun about 20 minutes longer to complete his ap- 
parent revolution in respect to the star, than it does in re- 
spect to the equinox, and hence the siderial year is about 20 
minutes longer than the tropical year. The revolution of 
the earth from equinox to equinox, again, therefore, precedes 
its complete revolution in the ecliptic by about 20 minutes, 
for the absolute revolution of the earth is measured by its 
return to the fixed star, and not by the return of the sun to 
the same equinoctial point. This apparent falling back of 
the equinoctial point, so as to make the time when it meets 
the sun precede the time vyhen the earth makes its complete 
revolution in respect to the star, is called the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The distance which the sun thus gains upon the fixed 
star, or the difference between the sun and star, when the 

The inclination of the earth's axis would make the bun and dock 
agree four times in the year, and the^ form of the earth's orbit would 
make them agree twice in the year ; now show the reason why they do 
not agree from these causes, on the above mentioned days, and why 
they do asree on' other days. On what days do the sun and clock 
agree 1 What is a tropical )rear 1 What is a siderial year 1 What is 
the diiferenee in the time which it takes the sun to complete his reyolu- 
tion in respect to a star, and in respect to the equinox 1 Explain what 
is meant by the precession of the equinoxes. 
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«UD lias arriyed at the eqamoctial point, amoants to 50 sec- 
4md8 of a degree, thus making the equinoctial point recede 
50 seconda of a degree, (when measared by the signs of the 
zodiac,) westward, every year, contrary to the sun's annual 
progressive motion in the ecliptic. 

Fig. 215. 




To illustrate this by a figure, suppose S, fig. 215, to be 
the sun, £the earth, and o a fixed star, all in a straight line 
with respect to each other. Let it be supposed that this op- 
position takes place on the 2l8t of March, at the vernal equi- 
nox, and that at that time the earth is exactly between the 
sun and the star. Now when the earth has performed a 
complete revolution around its orbit 6, a, as measured by the 
star, she will arrive at preciisely the same point where she 
now is. But it is found that when the earth comes to the 
same equinoctial point, the next year, she has not gone her 
complete revolution in respect to the star ; the equinoctial 
point having fallen back with respect to the star, during the 
year, from £ to e, so that the earth, after having completed 
ner revolution, in respect to the equinox, has yet to pass the 
space from e to iB, to complete her revolution in respect to 
the star. 

The space from E to e, being 50 seconds of a degree, and 
the equinoctial point falling this space every year short of 
the place where the sun and this point agreed the year be- 
fore^ it is obvious, that on the next revolution of the earth. 

How many Mcondi of a degree does the eqatnoz recede every year, 
vHhen the san'a place ia compuwd with a ttar 1 How does fig. 215 il- 
histrata the i^reoeasioii of the eqmnozeal Explain fig. 216, and show 
from what points the equinozM faUbaok finxn year to year. 
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ilkt equinox will not be fottnd at e, but at %, so that the earth, 
having completed her second revolution in respect to the 
sun when at i, will still have to pass from ito E, before she 
completes another revt[>lution in respect to the star. 

847. The precession of the equinoxes, being 50 seconda 
of a degree, every year, contrary to the sun's apparent mo- 
tion, or about 20 mmutes, in time, short of the point where 
the sun and equinoxes coincided the yeat before; it follows, 
that the fixed stars, or those in the sign of the zodiac, move 
forward every year 60 seconds, with respect to the equi- 
noxes. 

In consequence of this precession, in 2160 years, those 
stars which now appear in the beginning of the sign Aries^ 
for instance, will then appear in the beginning of Taurus, 
having moved forward one whole sign, or 30 degrees, with 
respect to the equinoxes, or the equinoxes having gone 
backwards 30 degrees, with respect to the stars. In 12,960 
years, or 6 times 2160 years* therefore, the stars will appear 
to have moved forward one half of the whole circle of the 
heavens, so that those which now appear in the first degree 
•of the sign Aries^ will then be in the opposite point of the 
zodiac, and, therefore, in the first degree of Libra. And in 
12,600 years more, because the equinoxes will have fallen 
back the other half of the circle, the stars will appear to 
have gone forward from Libra to Aries, thus completing the 
whole circle of the zodiac. 

Thus, in about 26,000 years, the equinox will have gone 
backwards a whole revolution around the. axis of the eclip- 
tic, and the stars will appear to have gone forward the whole 
circle of the zodiac. 

848. The discovery of the precession of the equinoxes 
has thi>own much light on ancient astronomy and chronolo- 
gy, by showing an agreement between aiK^ent and modern 
observations, concerning the places of the signs of the zo- 
diac, not to be reconciled in any other manner. 

A complete explanation of the cause which occasions the 
precession of the equinoxes, would require the aid of the 

most abstruse mathematics, and therefore cannojt b&properly 

.■II ■ I I « I I 1 1 

How many minutes, in time, is the precession of the equinoxes per 
year 1 What effect does this precession produce on the fixed stars 1 
How many years is a star in goii|gfbrwaraone degree, in respect to the 
equinoxes 1 In how many years will the stars appear to have passed 
half around the heavens 1 In what period will the earth appear to 
have gone backwards one whole revolution 1 In what reiqpeot is tha 
precession of the equinoxes axk iikiportaiit aubjaot 1 
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mtioduced here. The cause itself may, however, be stated 
in a few words. 

849. It has already been explained, that the revolution of 
the earth round its axis, has caused an excess of matter to 
be accumulated at the equator, and hence, that the equatorial 
is greater than the polar diameter, by 34 miles. Now the 
attraction of the sun and moon, on this accumulated matter 
at the equator, has the effect of slowly turning the earth about 
the axis jof the ecliptic, and thus causing the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

Thb Moon. 

850. While the earth revolves round the sun, the moon 
revolves round the earth, completing her revolution once in 
27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes, and at the distance of 
240,000 miles from the earth. ' The period of the moon's 
change, that is, from new moon to new moon again, is 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. 

851. The time of the moon's revolution round the earth 
is called her periodical month ; and the time from change 
to change is called her synodical month. If the earth had 
no annual motion, these two periods would be equal, but 
because the earth goes forward in her orbit, while the moon 
goes round the earth, the moon must go as much farther, 
^om change to chauge, to make these periods equal, as the 
earth goes forward during that time, which is more than the 
twelfth part of her orbit, there being more than twelve lunar 
periods in the year. 

852. These two revolutions may be &miliarly illustrated 
by the motions of the hour and minute hands of a watch. 
Let us suppose the 12 hours marked on the dial plate of a 
watch to represent the 12 signs of the zodiac through which 
the sun seems to pass in his yearly revolution, while the 
hour hand of the watch represents the sun, and the minute 
hand the moon. Then, as the hour hand goes around the 
dial plate once in 12 hours, so the sun apparently goes 
around the zodiac once in 12 months; and as the minute 
hand makes 12 revolutions to one of the hour hand, so the 

moon makes 12 revolutions to one of the sun. But the 

■■ »i ■ ^ ^— .a.» 

What is the cause of the precession of the eauinoxes ? What is the 
period of the moon's revolution round the ec^rthl What is the period 
from new moon tb new moon again ? What are these two pKeriods 
called 1 Why are not the periodical and synodical months equal % 
How are these two revolutions of the moon illustreisd by the two 
hands of a watch 1 

S4* 
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nioon, or mimite hand, must go more ihtn once roundi from 
any point on the circle, where it last came in conjunction 
with the sun, or hour hand, to orertake it again, since the 
hoar hand will have moved forward of the place where il 
was last overtaken, and consequently the next conjunction 
must be forward of the place where the last happened. 
During an hour, the hour hand describes the twelfth pa!rt of 
the circle, but the minute hand has not only to go round the 
whole circle in an hour, but also such a portion of it, as the 
hour hand has moved forward since they last met. Thus, 
at 12 o^ clock, the hands are in conjunction; the next con 
junction is 5 minutes 27 seconds past I o'clock ; the next, 
10 min. 54 sec. past II o'clock; the third, 16 min. 21 sec. 
past III ; the 4th, 21 min. 49 sec. past IV ; the 5th, 27 mitf. 
10 sec. past V; the 6th, 32 min. 43 sec. past VI; the 7th, 
38 min. 10 sec. past VII ; the ^th, 43 min. 38 sec. part VIII ; 
the 9th, 49 min. 5 sec. past IX; the 10th, 54 min. 32 sec. 
past X ; and the next conjunction is at XII. 

853. Now although the moon passes around the earth in 
27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, yet her change does not 
take place at the end of this period, because her changes 
are not occasioned by her revolutions alone^ but by her 
coming periodically into the same position in respect to the 
san. At her change, she is in conjuoction with the sun, 
when she is not seen at all, and at this time astronomers call 
it new mooTit though generally, we say it is new moon two 
days afterwards, when a small part of her face is to be 
seen. The reason why there is not a new moon at the end 
of 27 days, will be obvious, from the motions of the hands 
of a watch ; for we see that more than a revolution of the 
minute hand is required to bring it again in the same 
position with the hour hand, by about the twelfth part of 
the circle. 

The same principle is true in respect to the moon; for as 
the earth advances in its orbit, it takes the moon 2 days 5 
hours and I minute longer to come again in conjunction 
with the sun, than it does to make her monthly revolution 
round the earth; and this 2 days 5 hours and 1 minute 

Mention the time of several conjunctions between the two hands of a 
watch ? Why do not the moon's changes take place at the periods of 
her revolution around the earth 1 How much longer does it take the 
moon to come again in conjunction with the sun, than it does to perform 
her periodical revolution 1 How is it proved that the moon makes hva 
one revolution on her axis, as she passes around the earth " 






o«Big added to 27 days 7 houre a»d 43 laioiutet, tbe timei>f 
the periodical leTolution makes 29 days 12 hours and 44 
minutes, the period of her synodical revolution, 

854. The moon always presents the same side, or &cg^ 
towards the earth, and hence it is evident that she turns on 
aer axis but once, while she is performing one revolution 
round the earth, so that the inhabitants of the moon have but 
one day, and one night, in the course of a lunar month. 

One half of the moon is never in the dark, because when 
this half is not enlightened bv the sun, a strong light is re- 
flected to her from the earth, during the sun's absence. The 
other half of the moon enjoys alternately two weeks of the 
dun's light,, and two weeks of total darkness. 

855. The moon is a globe, like our earth, and, like the 
earth, shines only by the light reflected from the sun^ 
therefore, while that half of her which is turned towards the 
sun is enlightened, the other half is in darkness. Did the 
moon shine by her own light, she would be constantly visible 
to us, for then, being an orb, and every part illuminated* we 
should see her constantly full and rouna, as we do Ae sun. 

856. One of the most interesting circumstances to us, res- 
pecting the moon, is, the constant changes which she un- 
dergoes, in her passage arotmd the earth. When she first 
appears, a day or two after her change, we can see only a 
small portion of her enlightened side, which is in the form 
of a crescent ; and at this time she is commonly called new 
moon. From this period, she goes on increasing, or dboW" 
ing more and more of her hoe every evening, until at last 
she becomes round, and her face fully illuminated. She 
then begins again to decrease, by apparently losing a small 
section of her face, and the next evening another small sec- 
tion from the same part, and so on, decreasing a little every 
day, until she entirely disappears ; and having *been absent 
a day or two, re-appears, in the form of a crescent, or 
new moon, as before. 

857. When the moon disappears, she is said to be in con- 
function, that is, she is in the same direction from us with 
the sun. When she is full, she is said to be in opposition, 
that is, she is in that part of the heavens opposite to die sun, 
as seen by us. 

One half of the moon is never in the dark; explain why this is sol 
How long is the day and night at the other half? How is it shown 
that the moon shines only by reflected light ? When is the moon said 
to be in conjunction with the sun, and when in opposition to the sun 1 
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858. The diiferent appearances of the moon, from luw to 
fiUl, and from full to ch4in^e, are owing to her presenting 
different portions of her enlightened surfiuse towards us at 
difierent times. These appearances are called the phases of 
the moon, and are easily accounted for, and understood, by 
the following figure. 

Fig. 316. 





Let 8, fig. 216, be the sun, E the earth, and A^ B, C, D, 
jJB, the moon in difierent parts of her orbit Now when the 
moon changes, or is in conjunction with the sun, as at JL, 
her dark side is turned towards the earth, and she is invisi- 
ble, as represented at a. The sun always shines on one 
half of the moon, in every direction, as represented at A 
and B, on the inner circle ; but we at the earth can see only 
such portions of the enlightened half as are turned towards 
us. After her change, when she has moved from A to J3, a 
small part of her illuminated side '^omes in sight, and she 
appears homed, as at b, and is then called the new moon. 
When she arrives at C, several days afterwards, one half 
of her disc is visible, and she appears as at c, her appearance 
being the same in both circles. At this point she is said to 
be in her first quarter, because she has passed through a 
quarter of her orbit, and is 90 degrees from the place of her 
conjunction with the sun. At D, she shows us still more 
of her enlightened side, and is then said to appear gibbous^ 

What are the phases of the moon % Describe fig. 216, and show 
how the moon passes from change to fbll, and from full to change 1 
What is said concerning the phases of the earth, as seen from tho 
mooni 
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lis at d. When she comes to £« her whole enlightened Bide 
u turned towards the earth, and she appears in all th<s 
splendour of a full moon. During the ether half of her 
revolution, she daily shows less and less of her illuminated 
side, until she again becomes inyisible by her conjunction 
with the sun. Thus, in passing from her conjunction i», to 
her full, e, the moon appears every day to increase, while id 
going from her full to her conjunction again, she Appears to 
us constantly to decrease, but as seen from the sun, she ap- 
pears always foil. 

859. How the Earth tippears at the Moon.-'-^ThQ earth, 
seen by the inhabitants of the moon, exhibits the same 
phases that the moon does to us, but in a contrary order. 
When the moon is in her conjunction, and consequently 
invisible to us, the earth appears full to the people of. the 
moon, and when the moon is full to us, the earth is dark to 
them. 

The earth; appears thirteen times larger to the lunarians 
than the moon does to us. As the moon always keeps the 
same side towards the earth, and turns on het axis only as 
she moves round the earth, we never see her opposite side. 
Consequently, the lunarians who live on the opposite side 
to us never see the earth at all. To those who live on the 
middle of the side next to us, our earth is always visible, 
and directly over head, turning on its axis nearly thirty 
times as rapidly as the moon, for she turns only once in 
about thirty days. A lunar astronomer, who should happen 
to live directly opposite to that side of the moon, whi^h ift 
next to us, would have to travel a quarter of the circum- 
ference of the moon, or about 1500 miles, to see our earth 
above the horizon, and if he had the curiosity to see such a 
glorious orb, in its foil splendour over his head, h^ mutt 
travel 3000 miles. But if his curiosity eqttalled that of 
4he terrestrials, he would Ibe amply compensated by behold- 
ing so glorious a nocturnal luminary, a moon thirteen times 
as large as ours. 

860. That the earth shines upon the mooil as the mopti 
does upon us, is proved by the fact that the outline of her 
whole disc may be seen, when only a part of it is enlighten- 
ed by the sun. Thus when the sky is clear, and the mooa 

• 

Wtien does the earth appear fall at the moon 1 When is the earth in 
her change, to the people of the moon 1 Why do those who lire on one 
side of the moon never see the earth 1 How fs it known that thi6 earth 
■bines upon the moon, as the moon does apoit us 1 
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only two or three dajrs old, it is uot uncommon to tee tlie 
brilliant new moon, with her horns enlightened hy the sun, 
and at the same time, the old moon fietintly illuminated hy 
reflection from the earth. This phenomenon is sometimes 
called ** the old moon in the new moon's arms." 

It was a disputed point among former astronomers, whether 
the moon has an atmosphere ; hut the more recent discoreries 
hare decided that she has an atmorahere, thou|(h there is 
reason to helieve that it is much less dense than ours. 

861. Surface of the Moon, — When the moon's surfiice is 
examined through a telescope, it is found to be wonderfully 
diversified, for besides the dark spots perceptible to the naked 
eye, there are seen extensive valleys, and long ridges of 
highly elevated mountains. 

862. Some of these mountains, according to Dr. HerscheK 
are 4 miles high, while hollows more than 3 mile? deep^ 
and almost exactly circular, a{^ear excavated on the plains 
Astronomers have been at vast labour to enumerate figure, 
and describe, the mountains and spots on the sur&ce of the 
moon, so that the latitude and longitude of about 100 spots 
have been ascertained, and their names, shapes, and relative 
positions given. A still greater number of niountain« have 

I been named, and their heights and the length of their bases 

I detailed. 

863. The deep caverns, and broken appearance of the 
moon's surface, long since induced astronomers, to believe 
that such effects were produced by volcanoes, and more re* 
cent discoveries have seemed to prove that this sugffestion 
was not without foundation. Dr. Herschel saw with his 
telescope, what appeared to him three volcanoes in the moon, 
two of which were nearly extinct, but the third was in the 
♦ctual state of eruption, throwing out fire, or other luminous 
matter, in vast 4)uantitifes. 

864. It was formerly believed that several large qxita. 
which appeared to have plane surfaces, were seas, or lakes, 
and that a part of the moon's sur&ce was covered with 
water, like that of our earth. But it has been found, on 
closely observing these spots, when they were in such a 
position as to reflect the sun's light to the earth, had they 
oeen water, that no such reflection took place. It has also 

What is said concerning the moon's atmosphere 1 How highar* 
some of the mountains, and how deep the caverns of the mooal Whal 
is said concerning the volcanoes of the moon 1 
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been found, thnt when these spots were turned in a certain 
position, their surfaces appeared rough, and uneven; a 
certain indication that they are not water. These circum- 
stances, together with the fact, that the moon's sur&ce is 
never ohscuted by mist or vapor, arising from the evaporation 
of water from her sur&ce, nave induced astronomers to be- 
lieve, that the moon has neither seas, lakes, nor rivers, and 
indeed that no water exists there. 

Eclipses. 

865. Every planet and satellite in the solar system is il- 
luminated by the sun, and hence they cast shadows in the 
dnrection opposite to him, just as the shadow of a man 
reaches from the sun. A shadow is nothing more than the 
interception of the rays of light by an opaque body. The 
earth always makes a shadow, which reaches to an immense 
distance into open space, in the direction opposite to the sun. 
When the earth, turning on its axis, carries us out of the 
sphere of the sun's light, we say it is sunset, and then we 
pass into the earth's shadow, and night comes on. When 
the earth turns half round from this point, and we again 
emerge out of the earth's shadow, we say, the sun rises, and 
then day begins. 

866. Now an eclipse of the moon is nothing more than 
her failing into the shadow of the earth. The moon, hav- 
ing no light of her own, is thus darkened, and we say she is 
eclipsed. The shadow of the moon also reaches to a great 
distance from her. We know that it reaches at least 240,000 
miles, because it sometimes reaches the earth. An eclipse 
of the sun is occasioned whenever the earth falls into the 
shadow of the moon. Hence, in eclipses, whether of the 
sun or noon, the two planets and the sun must iSh nearly in 
a straight line with respect to each other. In eclipses of the 
moon, the earth is between the sun and moon, and in eclipses 

1 of the sun, the moon is between the earth and sun. 

867. If the moon went around the sun in the same plane 
with the earth, that is, were the moon's orbit on the plane 

What is supposed concerning the lakes and seat of the moon 1 On 
what pounds is it supposed that there is no water at the moon 1 What 
is a shadow 1 When do we say it is sunset, and when do we say it 
is sunrise 1 What occasions an eclipse of the moon 1 What causes 
eclipses of the sun 1 In eclipses of the moon, what planet is between 
the sun and moon ? In eclipses of the sun, what planet is between the 
sun and earth 1 Why is there not an eclipse of the sun at eyery con- 
junction of tlie sun and moon ? 
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ot ihe ecliptic there would happen an eelipee of the sun.^t 
every conjunction of the sun and moon, or at the time of 
ey^ry new moon. But at these conjunctions the moon doe« 
not come exactly between the earth and sun, because the or« 
bit of the moon is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 5^ 
degrees. Did the planes of thevorbits of the earth and 
moon coincide, there would be an eclipse of the moon at 
every full, for then the moon would pass exactly throngh 
the earth's shadow. 

868. One 'half of the moon's orbit being elevated 5^ de- 

frees above the ecliptic, the other half is depressed as much 
elow it, and thus the moon's orbit crosses that of the earth 
in two opposite points, called the moon's nodes. 

As the nodes of the moon are the points where she crosses 
the ecliptic, she must be half the time above, and the other 
half betow these points. The node in which she crosses 
the plane of the ecliptic upward, or towards the north, is 
called hei , ascending node. That in which, she crosses the 
same plane downward, or towards the south, is called her 
descending node. 

The moon's orbit, like those of the other planets, is^ ellip* 
tical, so that she is sometimes nearer the earth than at others. 
When she is in that part of her orbit, at the greatest dis- 
tance, from the earth, she is said to be iii her apogee, and 
when at her least distance from the earth, she is in her 
perigee. 

869. Eclipses can only happen at the time when the moou 
is at, or near, one of her nodes, for at no other time is she 
near the plane of the earth's orbit ; and since the earth is 
always in this plane, the moon must be at, or near it, also, 
in order to bring the two planets and the sun in the same 
right line, without which no eclipse can happen. 

870. The reason why eclipses do not happen oftener, and 
at regular periods. Is because a node of the moon is usually 
only twice, and never more than three times in the year, 
presented towards the sun. The average number of total 
eclipses of both luminaries, in a century, is about thirty, and 
the average number of total and partial, in a year, about 

How many degrees is the moon's orbit inclined to that of the 
earth 1 What are the nodes of the moon 1 What is meant by th« 
ascending and descending nodes of the moon % What is the moon'& 
apogee, and what her perigee 1 Why must the moon be at, or near, 
one of her nodes, to occasion an eclipse 1 Why do not eclipses hap- 
oen oAtB, and at regular periods 1 



torn. There may be seyea eclipses in h year, itii^ltidikigf 
<fao6e of both luminaries, and there m^y be only twe. l^hen 
there are only two, they are both of ihe sun. 

When the moon is within 16^ degreed of her node, at the 
time of her change, she is so near the ecliptic, that the sun 
may be more or less eclipsed, and when she is within 12 de- 
grees of her node, at the time of her full, the moon wit'l be 
more or less eclipsed. 

871. But the moon is more frequently within 16}< d^ 
grees of her node at the time of her change, than she is tHthin 
12 degrees at the time of her full, and consequently there 
will be a greater number of solar, than of luoar eelips^, in 
a course of years. Yet more lunar eclipses will be viisible, 
at any one place on the earth, than solar, because the sun, be- 
ing so much larger than the earth, or moon, the i^dow of 
these oodies must terminate in a point, and this point of tfhe 
moon^s shadow never covers but a small portion of the earth's 
surface, while lunar eclipses are visible over a whole henli- 
sphere, and as the earth turns on its axis, are therefore visible 
to more than half the earth. This will be obvious by figs. 
217 and 218, where it will be observed that an eclipse of the 
moon may be seen wherever the moon is visible, while ah 
eclipse of the sun will be total only to those who live withiis 
the space covered by the moon's dark shadow. 

872. Lunar Eclipses. — ^When the moon falls into the 
shadow of the earth, the rays of the sun are intercepted, or 
hid from her, and she then becomes eclipsed. When the 
earth's shadow covers only a part of her face, as seen by us, 
she suffers only a* partial eclipse, one part of her disc being 
obscured, while the other part reflects the sun's light. But 
when her whole surface is obscured by the earth's shadow, 
she then sufiers a total eclipse, and of a duration proportion- 
ate to the distance she passes through the earth's shadow. 

Fig. 217 represents a total lunar eclipse; the moon being 
in the midst of the earth's shadow. Now it will be apparent 
that in the situation of the sun, earth, and moon, as repre- 
sented in the figure, this eclipse will be visible from all parts 
of that hemisphere of the earth which is next the moon, and 
that the moon's disc will be equally obscured, from whatever 
point it is seen. When the moon passes through only a part 

What is the greatest, and what the least number of eclipses, that can 
happen in a year 1 Whv will there be more solar than lunar eclipses in 
the course of years 1 Why will more lunar than solar eclipses be riti* 
ble at any one place 1 

95 
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of the earth's shadow, then she vafhn only a partial eclipse, 
but this is also visible from the whole hemisphere next the 

Pig. 217. 




moon. It will be remembered that lunar eclipses happen 
only at full moon, the sun and moon being in opposition, and 
the earth between them. 

873. Solar Eclipses. — ^When the moon passes between 
the earth and sun, there happens an eclipse of the sun, be- 
cause then the moon's shadow falls upon the earth. A total 
eclipse of the sun happens often, but when it occurs, the to- 
tal obscurity is confined to a small part of the earth ; since 
the dark portion of the moon's shadow never exceeds 200 
miles in diameter on the earth. But the moon's partial 
shadow, or penumbra^ may cover a space on the earth of 
more than 4000 miles in diameter, within all which space 
the sun will be more or less eclipsed. When the penumbra 
first touches the earth, the eclipse begins at that place, and 
ends when the penumbra leaves it. But the eclipse will be 
total only where the dark shadow of the moon touches the 
earth. 

Fig. 318. 




f Fig. 218 represents an eclipse of the sun, without regard 
to the penumbra, that it may be observed how small a part of 
the earth the dark shadow of the moon covers. To those 



Why is the same eclipse total at one place, and only partial at 
another 1 Why is a total eclipse of the sun confined to so small a part of 
the earth 1 What is meant by penumbra 1 What will be the dinerence 
in the aspect of the eclipse, whether the observer stands within thedark 
shadow, or only within the penumbra? 
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who live within the limits of this shadow, the eclipse will be 
total, while to those who live m any direction around it, and 
within reach of the penumbra, it will be only partial. 

874. Solar eclipses are called annular^ from annfUus^ a 
ring, when the moon passes across the centre of the sun, 
hiding all his light, with the exception of a ring on his outer 
edge, ^hich the moon is too small to cover from the position 
in which it is seen. 

Fig. 219. 




Fig. 219 represents a solar eclipse, with the penumbra D, 
C, and the umbrae or dark shadow, as seen in the above figure. 

When the moon is at its greatest distance from the earth, 
its shadow m o^ sometimes terminates, before it reaches the 
earth, and then an observer standing directly under the point 
o, will see the outer edge of the sun, forming a bright ring 
around the circumference of the moon, thus forming an an- 
mUar eclipse. 

The penumbra D C, is only a partial interception of the 
sun's rays, and in annular eclipses it is this partial shadow 
only which reaches the earth, while the umbra, or dark 
shadow, terminates in the air. Hence annular eclipses are 
never total in any part of the earth. The penumbra, as al* 
ready stated, may cover more than 4000 miles of space, 
while the umbra never covers more than 200 miles in di- 
ameter ; hence partial eclipses of the sun may be seen by a 
vast number of inhabitants, while comparatively few will 
witness the total eclipse. 

875. When there happens a total solar eclipse to us, we 
are eclipsed to the moon, and when the moon is eclipsed to 
us, an eclipse of the sun happens to the moon. To the moon, 
an eclipse of the earth can never be total, since her shadow 
covers only a small portion of the earth's surface. Such an 
eclipse, therefore, at the moon, appears only as a dark spot 
on the face of the earth; but when the moon is eclipsed to 

What is meant by annular eclipses 1 Are annular eclipses ever total 
in any part of the earth 1 In annular eclipses, what part of the moon's 
shadow reaches the earth 1 What is said concerning eclipses of the 
earth, at seen from the moon 1 
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iig, tlte «K^ is paitially eclipsed to the mo<»i for teveial hoan 
)oQg^r tkaathe moon is eclipsed to ua. 

The Tibes. 

976. The ehbing and flowing of the sea, whioh regvkrlj 
takes place twice in 24 hours, are called the tides. The 
cause of the tides, is the attraction of the sun and moon, but 
ohiedy of the moon, on the waters of the ocean. In virtue 
of the universal principle of gravitation, heretofore explained, 
the moon, by her attraction, draws, or raises the water to- 
wards her,, but because the power of attraction diminishes 
as the squares^ of the distances increase, the waters, on the 
opposite sid& o| the earth, are not so much attracted as they 
are on the side nearest the moon. This want of attraction, 
together with the greater c«)tri&igal force of the earth on its 
opposite side, produced in consequence of its greater distance 
from the common centre of gravity, between the earth and 
moon, causes the waters to rise on the opposite side, at the 
same. time that they are raised by direct attraction on the 
side nearest the moon. 

Thus the waters are constantly elevated on the sides of the 
earth opposite to each other above their common level, and 
consequently depressed at ogpposite points equally distant from 
these elevations. 

Let m, fig. 220, be the moon, and E the earth covered with 

Fig. 220. 





water. As the moon passes round- the earth, its solid and 
fluid parts arie equally attracted by her influence according 
to their densities ; but while the solid parts are at liberty to 
move only as a whole, the water obeys the slightest impulse, 
and thus tends towards the moon where her attraction is the 
strongest. Consequently, the waters are perpetually ele- 
vated immediately under the moon. If, therefore, the earth 
stood still, the influence of the moon's attraction would raise 
the tides only as she passed round the earth. But as the 

W^iajb are the tides 1 What is the cause of the tides 1 What cattees 
the tide to rise on the side of the earth opposite to the moon 1 
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mnh turns on her axis every 24 hours, and as Ihe waters 
nearest the moon, as at a, are constantly elevated, they will, 
in the course of 24 hours, move round the whole earth, and 
consequently from this cause there will he high water at 
every place once in 24 hours. As the elevation of the wa- 
ters under the moon causes their depression at 90 degrees 
distance on the opposite sides of the earth, d and c, the point 
c, will come to the same place, by the earth's diurnal revolu- 
tion, six hours after the point a, because c is one quarter of 
the circumference of the earth from the point a, and there- 
fore there will be low water ^t any given place six hours 
after it was high water at that place. But while it is high 
.' water under the moon, in consequence of her direct attrac- 
tion, it is also high water on the opposite side of the earth 
in Consequence of her diminished attraction, and the. earth's 
centrifugal motion, and therefore it will be high water from 
this cause twelve hours afler it was high water from the 
former cause, and six hours after it was low ^water from both 
causes. 

' Thus, when it is high water at a and ^, it is low water at 
c and dy and as the earth revolves once in 24 hours, there 
will be an alternate ebbing and flawing of the tide, at every 
place, once in six hours. 

But while the earth turns on her axis, the moon advances 
in her orbit, and consequently any given point on the earth 
will not come under the moon on one day so soon as it did 
on the day before. For this reason, hign or low water at 
any place comes about fifty minutes later on one day than it 
tilid the day before. v 

Thus far we have considered no other attractive influence 
except that of the moon, as afl*ecting the waters of the ocean. 
But the sun, as already observed, has an eiSect upon the 
ndes, though on account of his great distance, hi^ influence is 
small when compared with that of die moon. 

877. When the sun and moon are in conjunction, as repre- 
sented in fig. 220, which takes place at her change, or when 
shey are in opposition, which takes place at full moon, then 

their forces are united, or act on the waters in the same di- 
— - — - 

If the earth stood still, the tides would rise only as the moon passes 
round the earth ; what then causes the tides to rise twice in 24 hours 1 
When it is high water under the moon W her attraction, what is the 
cause of high water on the opposite side or the earth, at the same time 1 
Why are the tides about fifty minutes later every day 1 What pro- 
duces spring tides 1 Where must the moon* be in respect to the sun, t» 
produce spring tides 1 
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rectMNH and consequeiiUy the tides are elevated higher than 
otual, and on this accoimt are called sprint tides. 

978. Bttt when the laoon is in her qaadratures, or quar- 
tern, th» attraction of the sun tends to counteract that of the 
moon, and although his attraction does not elevate the waters 
and produce tides, his influence diminishes that of the mocm, 
and consequently the elevation of the waters are less when 
the sun and moon are so situated in respect to each other, 
than when they are in conjunction, or oppositicMK 

Ftg. 221. 





This efiect is represented by fiff. 221, where the elevation 
of the tides at c and d is produced by the causes already ex- 
plained ; but their elevation is not so great as in fig. 220, 
since tthe influence of the sun acting in the^direction a b, 
tende to counteract the moon's attractive influence. These 
small tides are called neap tides, and happen only when the 
moon is in her quadratures. 

The tides are not at their greatest heights at the time 
when the moon is at its meridian, but some time after wards^ 
because the water, having a motion forward, continues to 
advance by its own inertia, some time after the direct influ* 
ence of the moon has ceased to aiSect it. 

Latitude and Longitude. 

879; Latitude is the distance from the equator in a direct 
line, north or south, measured in degrees and minutes. The 
number of degrees is 90 north, and as many south, each line 
on which these'degrees are reckoned nmning from, the equa- 
tor to the poles. Places at the north of the equator are in 
north latitude, and th6se south of the equator are in south lati- 
tude. The parallels of latitude are imaginary lines drawn 
parallel to tne equator, either north or south, and hence 
every place situated on the same parallel, is in the same 
latitude, because every such place must be at the same dis- 

What is the oecasion of neap tides 1 What is Uuitudel How many 
degrees 4)f latitude are there 1 uow far do the lines of latitude extend 1 
What is meant by north and south latitude? What are the parallels of 
latitude? 
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Isncfl from ths equator. The length of a degree of lalituds 
ii 60 geographical milea. 

860, Longitude it the distance mesoared in degrees and 
miDutcs, either wot or west, froro any given point on the 
equator, or on any paralle! of latitude. Hence the lines, or 
Tneridtans of longitude, cross those of latitude at ri^ht an- 
gles. The degrees of longitude are 180 in nombeT, ita lines 
extending half a circle to the east, and half a circle to the 
nreat, from any given meridian, ho as to include the whole 
circumference of the earth. A degree of longitude, at the 
equator, is of the same length as a degree of latitude, but as 
the poles are approached, the degrees of longitude diminish 
in length, because the earth grows smaller in circumference 
from the equator towards the poles ; hence the linee sur- 
lonnding it become less and less. This will be made obvi- 
ous by fig. 22i. 

Let this figure represent the F'g- 923. 

earth, N being the north polfi 
S the south pie, and E W the 
equator. The lines 10, 20, 30, 
and so on, are the parallels of 
latitude, and the lines N a S, 
ft b S, ^c.are meridian linee, 
or those of longitude. ' 

The latitude of any place on 
the globe, ia the number of de- 
grees between that place and 
the equator, measured on a 
meridian line; thus, z is in lat. g 

40 degrees, because the x g 
part of the meridian contains 40 degrees. 

The longitude of a place is the number of degrees it is 
situated east or west from any meridian line ; thus, e is 20" 
degrees west longitude from x, and x is 80 degrees east lon- 
gitude from V. 

881. As the equator divides the earth into two equal parts, 
or hemispheres, there seems to be a natural reason why the 
degrees of latitttde should be reckoned from this great circle. 
But from east to west there is no natural division of the 
Wirth, each meridian line being a great circle, dividing the 
earth into two hemispheres, and hence there is no natural 

What jslongiiadel How mBDjr deereea oriongitude are then, eut 
*iwen1 WbolU thelBtitodeafuijplaol What is the longitade of 
*pUm1 Why ue tbo degree* of luitnde leckoMd from tbe equator t 
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reason why longitude should be reckoned from one meridian 
any more than another. It has, therefore, been customary for 
writers and mariners to reckon longitude from the capital of 
their own country, as the English from London, the French 
from Paris, and the Americans from Washington. But this 
mode, it is apparent, must occasion much confusion, since 
each writer of a difierent nation would be obliged to correct 
ehe longitude of all other countries, to make it agree with his 
own. More recently, therefore, the writers of Europe and 
America have selected the royal observatory, at Greenwich, 
near London, as the first meridian, and on most maps and 
charts lately published, longitude is reckonedfrom that place 

882. How Latitude is found. — The latitude of any place 
is determined by taking the altitude of the sun at mid-day, 
and then subtracting this from 90 degrees, making proper 
allowances for the sun^s place in the heavens. The reason 
of thi^will be understood, when it 'is considered that the 
whole number of degrees from the zenith to the horizon is 
90, and therefore if we ascertain the sun's distance from the 
horizon, that is, his altitude, by allowing for the sun's de- 
clination north or south of the equator, and substracting this 
from the whole number, the latitude of the place will be 
found. Thus, suppose that on the 20th of March, when the 
sun is at the equator, his ahitude from any place north of the 
equator should be found to be 48 degrees above the horizon ; 
this, substracted from 90, the whole number of the degrees of 
latitude, leaves 42, which will be the latitude of the place 
where the observation was made. 

883. If the sun, at the time of observation, has a declina- 
tion north or south of the equator, this declination must be 
added to, or substracted from, the meridian altitude, as the case 
may be. For instance, another observation being taken at 
the place where the latitude was found to be 42, when the 
sun had a declination of 8 degrees north, then his altitude 
would be 8 degrees greater than before, and therefore 56, 
mstead of 48. Now, substracting this 8, the sun's declina- 
tion, from 56, and the remainder from 90, and the latitude of 

What is said concerning the places from which the degrees of longi* 
tude have been reckoned 1 What is the inconvenience of estimating 
longitude from a place in each country 1 From what place is longitude 
reckoned in Europe and America 'i How is the latitude of a place de- 
termined? Give an example of the method of finding the latitude of th« 
same place at different seasons of the year. When must the sun's de- 
clination from the equator be added to, and when substracted from, hit 
meridian altitude? 
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dw place will be found 42, as before. If the sun's dedina* 
tion be south of the equator, and the latitude of the place 
north, his declination must be added to the meridian altitude 
instead of being substracted from it The same result may 
be obtained by taking the meridism altitude of any of the fixed 
^rs, whose dteclinations are known, instead of the sun's, and 
proceeding as above directed. 

884. Hou> Longittudt is found, — There is more difficulty 
m ascertaining the degrees of longitude, than those oi latitude, 
because, as aboye stated, there is no fixed point, like that of 
the equator, from which its degrees are reckoned. The de- 
grees of longitude are therefore estimated from Greenwich, 
and are ascertained by the following methods : — 

885. When the sun comes to the meridian of any place, it 
is noon, or 12 o'clock, at that place, and therefore, since the 
equator is divided into 360 equal parts, or degrees, and since 
(he earth turns on its axis once in 24 hours, 15 degrees of 
the equator will correspond with one hour of time, for 360 
degrees being divided by 24 hours, will give 15. The 
earth, therefore, moves in her daily revolution, at the rate 
of 15 degrees for every hour of time. Now, as the appa- 
rent course of the sun is from east to west, it is obvious that 
he will come to any meridian lying east of a gfiven place, 
sooner than to one lying west of that place, and therefore it 
will be 12 o'clock to the east of any place, sooner than at 
that place, or to the west of it. When, therefore, it is noon 
at any one place, it will be 1 o'clock at ail places 15 degrees 
to the east of it, because the sun was at the meridian of such 
places an hour before ; and so, on the contrary, it will be 
eleven o'clock, fifteen degrees west of the. same place, be- 
cause the sun has still an hour to travel before he reaches the 
meridian of that place. It makes no difference, then, where 
the observer is placed, since, if it is 12 o'clock where he is, it 
will be 1 o'clock 15 degrees to the east of him, and 11 
o'clock 15 degrees to the west of him, and so in this propor- 
tion, let the time be more or less. Now, if any celestial phe- 
nomenon should happen, such as an eclipse of the moon, or 
of Jupiter's satellites, the difierence of longitude between 
two places where it is observed, may be determined by the 

I I I —^^■^^^■^M^— — II I ■ ,— — M^ 

Why is then more difficulty in ascertaining the degrees of longitude 
than or latitude 1 How many degrees of longitude does the sumce of 
the earth 'pass through in an hour? Suppose it is noon at any given 
place, what o'clock will it be 15 degrees to the east of that place 1 Ex- 
plain the reason. How znay longitude be determined by an eclipse 1 
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difiereDce of ihe times at which it appeared to take place: 
Thus, if the moon enters the earth's shadow at 6 o'clock in 
the evening, as seen at Philadelphia, and at half past 6 
o'clock at another place, then this place is half an hour, oi 
7^ degrees, to the east of Philadelphia, because 7^ degrees 
of longitude are equal to half an nour of time. To apply- 
these observations practically, it is only necessary that it 
should be known exactly at what time the eclipse takes place 
at a given point on the earth. 

886. Longitude is also ascertained by means of a chro- 
nometer, or true time piece, adjusted to any given meridian* 
for if the difference between two clocks, situated east ana 
west of each other, and goinc^ exactly at the same rate, caa 
be known at the same time, then the distance between the 
two meridians, where the clocks are placed will be known, 
and the difference of longitude may be found. 

Suppose two chronometers, which are known to go at ex- 
actly the same rate, are made to indicate 12 o'clock by the 
meridian line of Greenwich, and the one be taken to sea, 
while the other remains at Greenwich. Then suppose the 
captain, who takes his chronometer to sea, has occasion to 
know his longitude. . In the first place, he ascertains, by an 
observation of the sun, when it is 12 o'clock at the place 
where he is, and then by his time piece, when it is 12 o'clock 
at Greenwich, and by allowing 15 degrees for every hour 
of the difference in time, he will know his precise longitude 
in any part of the world. For example, suppose the cap- 
tain sails with his chronometer for America, and after being* 
several weeks at sea, finds by observation that it is 12 o'clock 
by the sun, and at the same time finds by his chronometer, 
that it is 4 o'clock at Greenwich. Then because it is noon 
at his place of observation after it is noon at Greenwich, he 
knows that his longitude is west from Greenwich, and by al- 
lowing 15 degrees for every hour of the difference, his lon- 
gitude is ascertained. Thus, 15 degrees, multiplied by 4 
hours, give 60 degrees of west longitude from Greenwich. 
If it is noon at the place of observation, before it is noon at 
Greenwich, then the captain knows that faiis longitude is east, 
and his true place is found in the same manner. 

Explain the principles on which loneitude is determined by the chro- 
nometer. Suppose the captain finds l)y his chronometer that it is 19 
o'clock, where he is, six nours later than at Greenwich, what then 
would be his longitude 1 Suppose he finds it to be 12 o'clock 4 houra 
earlier, where he is, than at Greenwich, what then would be his loo> 
gitude 1 
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Fixed Stars. 

V 

887- The stars are called fixed, because they have been 
observed not to change their places with respect to each 
other. They ^^ly ^ distinguished by the naked eye from 
the planets of our system by their scintillations, or twinkling. 
The stars are divided into classes, according to their magni- 
tudes, and are called stars of the first, second, and so on to 
the sixth magnitude. About 2000 stars may be seen with 
the naked eye in the whole vault of the heavens, though 
only about 1000 are above the horizon at the same time. Of 
these, about 17 are of the first magnitude, 50 of the 2d mag- 
nitude, and 150 of the 3d magnitude. The others are of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th magnitudes, the last of which are the 
smallest that can be distinguished with the naked eye. 

888. It might seem incredible, that on a clear night only 
about 1000 stars are visible, when on a single glance at the 
different parts of tbe firmament, their numbers appear innu- 
merable. But this deception arises from the confused and 
hasty manner in which they are viewed, for if we look stea- 
dily on a particular portion of sky, and count the stars con- 
tained within certain limits, we shall be surprised to find 
their number so few. 

889. As we have incomparably more light from the moon 
than from all the stars together, it is absurd to suppose that 
they were made for no other purpose than to cast so faint a 
glimmering on our earth, and especially as a great propor- 
tion of them are invisible to our naked eyes. The nearest 
fixed stars to our system, from the most accurate astronomi- 
cal calculations, cannot be nearer than 20,000,000,000,000, 
or 20 trillions of miles from the earth, a distance so immense, 
that light cannot pass through it in less than three years. 
Hence, were these stars annihilated at the present time, their 
light would continue to flow towards us, and they would ap- 
pear to be in the same situation to us, three years hence, that 
they do now. 

890. Our sun, seen from the distance of the nearest ^xedi 
stars, would appear no larger than a star of the first magni- 

Why are the stars called fixed 1 How may the stars be distinguished 
from the planets ? The stars are divided into classes, according to their 
magnitudes; how many classes are there 1 How many stars may be 
seen with the naked eye, in the whole firmament 1 Why docs there ap- 
pear to be more stars than there realty are 1 What is the computed dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed stars from tbe earth 1 How Ions would it 
take light to reach us from the fixed stars 7 How large would our sun 
appear at the distance of the fixed stars 1 
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tude does to us. These stars appear no larger to ns, when 
the earth is in that part of her orbit nearest to them, than 
they do, when she is in the opposite part of her orbit ; and as 
our distance from the sun is 95,000,000 of miles, we must 
be twice this distance, or the whole diameter of the earth's 
orbit, nearer a given fixed star at one period of the year 
than at another. The difTerence, therefore, of 190,000,000 
of miles, bears so small a proportion to the whole distance be- 
tween us and the fixed stars, as to make no appreciable dif- 
ference in their sizes, even when assisted by the most power- 
ful telescopes. 

89 1. The amazing distances of the fixed stars may also be 
inferred from the return of comets to our system, after an ab- 
sence of several hundred years. 

The velocity with which some of these bodies move, when 
nearest the sun, has been computed at nearly a million of 
miles in an hour, and although their velocities must be per- 
petually retarded, as they recede from the sun, still, in "250 
years of time, they roust move through a space which to us 
would be infinite. The periodical return of one comet is 
known to be upwards of 500 years, making more than 250 
years in performing its journey to the most remote part of 
Its orbit, and as many in returning back to our system ; and 
that it must still always be nearer our system than the fixed 
stars, is proved by its return ; for by the laws of gravitation, 
did it approach nearer another system it would never again 
return to ours. 

From such proo& of the vast distances of the fixed stars, 
there can be no doubt that they shine with their own lighf, 
like our sun, and hence the conclusion that they are suns tJ 
other worlds, which move around them, as the planets do 
around our sun. Their distances will, however, prevent our 
ever knowing, except by conjecture, whether this is the case 
or not, since, were they millions of times nearer us than they, 
are, we should not be able to discover the reflected light of 
their planets. 

Comets. 

892. Besides the planets, which move round the sun in 
regular order and in nearly circular orbits, there belongs to 

What is said concerning the difference of the distance between the 

earth and the fixed stars at different seasons of the year, and of their 

different appearance in consecjuencel How may the distances of the 

fixed stars be inferred, by the long absence and return of comets 1 On 

, what grounds is it supposed that the fixed stars are suns to other worlds') 
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ths solar i^stem as nnknowa number of bodks called 
Comets, which move round the bod in orbits exceedingly en - 
ceotric, or elliptical, and whose appearance among -onr 
heavfflily bodiea is only occasional. Comets, to the naked 
e^, have no visible disc, but shine with a ^int, glimmering 
light, and are accompanied by a train oi tail, turned from 
the sun, and which is sometimes of immense length. They 
appear in every region of the heavens, and move in every 
possible direction. 

In the days of ignorance and superstition, comets were 
considered the harbingers of war, pestilence, or some other 
great or general evil; and it was not until astronomy had 
made considerable progress as a science, thai these stran- 
gers could be seen among our planets without the expecta- 
tion of some direful event. 

893. It had been supposed that comets moved in straight 
lines, coming from the regions of intinite, or unknown space, 
and merely passing by our system, on their way to regions 
equally unknown and iofinile, and from which they never 
returned. Sir Isaac Newton was the first to demonstrate 
that the comets pass round the sun, like the planets, but that 
their orbits are exceedingly elliptical, and extend out to a 
vatt distance beyond the solar system. 

S94. The number of comets is unknown, though some as- 
tronomers suppose that there are nearly 500 belonging to 
our system. Ferguson, who wrote in about 1760, sup- 
posed that there were less than 30 comets which made us 
occasional visits ; but since that period the tilementa of the 
orbits of nearly 100 of these bodies have been computed. 

Of these, however, there are only three whose periods of 
return among us are known with any degree of certainty. 
The first of these has a pei 
odof7d years; the second 
periodof 129 years; andtl 
third a period of 576 year 
Tbethirdappearedtn 168 
an.d therefore cannot bee: 
pected again untH the yei 
2225- This comet, . fii 
223. in 1680. excited the 

Whnl number of comats are supposedlobelongtooursyalem ? How 
many have hsd ihe elements of iheir orbits eatimated hj Balronomersi 
How many are ihere whoas periods of reiiim are known! What ii 
wud ofther.oio?t of 1680? 
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moflt intense interest among the astronomers of Europe, on 
account of its great apparent size and near approach to our 
system. In the most remote part of its orbit, its dis* 
tance from the sun was estimated at about eleven thou- 
sand two hundred millions of miles. At its nearest ap« 
proach to the sun, which was only about 50,000 miles, its 
velocity, according to Sir Isaac Newton, was 880,000 miles 
in an hour ; and supposing it to have retained the sun's neat, 
like other solid bodies, its temperature must have been about 
2000 times that of red hot iron. ' The tail of this comet was 
at least 100 millions of miles long. 

895. In the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Astronomy^ 
there is the most- complete table of comets yet published. 
This table contains the elements of 97 comets, calculated by 
different astronomers, down to the year 1808. 

From this table it appears that 24 comets have passed be- 
tween the sun and the orbit of Mercury ; 33 between the 
orbits of Venus and the Earth ; 15 between the orbits of the 
Earth and Mars ; 3 between the orbits of Mars and Geres ; 
and 1 between the orbits of Ceres and Jupiter. It also ap- 
pears by this table that 49 comets have moved round the 
sun from west to east, and 48 from east to west. 

896. Of the nature of these wandering planets very little is 
known. When examined by a telescope, they appear like a 
mass of vapours surrounding a dark nucleus. When the 
comet is at its perihelion, or nearest the sun, its colour seems 
to be heightened by the intense light or heat of that luminary, 
and it then often shines with more brilliancy than the planets. 
At this time the tail or train, which is always directly oppo- 
site to the sun, appears at its greatest length, but is com- 
monly so transparent as to permit the fixed stars to be seen 
through it. A variety of opinions have been advanced by 
astronomers concerning the nature and causes of these 
trains. Newton supposed that they were thin vapour, made 
to ascend by the sun's heat, as the smoke of a fire ascends 
from the earth ; while Kepler maintained that it was the 
atmosphere of the comet driven behind it by the impulse of 
the sun*s rays. Others suppose that this appearance arises 
from streams of electric matter passing away from the 
comet, &c. 

ELECTRICITY. 

897. The science of Electricity, which now ranks as an 
important branch of Natural Philosophy, is wholly of mo- 
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dem date. The ancients were acquainted with a few de- 
tached facts dependent on the agency of electrical influence, 
but they never imagined that it was extensively concerned 
in the operations of nature, or that it pervaded material sub- 
stances generally. The term electricity is derived from elec- 
trim, the Greek name of amber, because it was known to the 
ancients, that when that substance was rubbed or excited, it 
attracted or repelled small light bodies, and it was then un- 
known that other substances when excited would do the same. 

898. When a piece of glass, sealing wax, or amber, is 
rubbed with a dry hand, and held towards small and light 
bodies, such as threads, hairs, feathers, or straws, these bo- 
dies will fly towards the surface thus rubbed, and adhere to 
it for a short time. The influence by which these small sub- 
stances are drawn, is called electrical attraction ; the sur- 
&ce having this attractive power is said to be excited ; and 
the substances susceptible of Ihis excitation, are called elec- 
trics. Substances not having this attractive power when 
rubbed, are called nory-electrics. 

899. The principal electrics are amber, rosin, sulphur, 
glass, the precious stones, sealing wax, and the fur of quad- 
rupeds. But the metals, and many other bodies, may be ex- 
cited when insulated and treated in a certain manner. 

After the light substances which had been attracted by the 
excited surface, have remained in contact with it a short 
time, the force which brought them together ceases to act, or 
acts in a contrary direction, and the light bodies are repelled^ 
or thrown away from the excited surface. Two bodies, also, 
which have been in contact with the excited surface, mutually 
repel each other. 

900. Various modes have been devised for exhibiting dis 
tinctly the attractive and repulsive agencies of electricity, and 
for obtaining indications of its presence, when it exists only 
in a feeble degree. Instruments for this purpose are termea 
Electroscopes, • 

901. One of the simplest instruments of this kind consist 
of a metallic needle, terminated at each end by a light pitn 
ball, which is covered with gold leaf) and supported hori- 
zontally at its centre by a fine point, fig. 224. When a 

stick of sealing wax, or a glass tube, is excited, and then 

- 

From what is the term electricity derived 1 What is electrical attrac- 
tion % What are electrics 1 What are non-electrics 1 What are the prin- 
cipal electrics 1 What is meant by electrical repulsion 1 What is an 
eLattroscope ? 
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presemed to one dfthcMe balls, Fig.flM. 

the motiou of the needle on its 
piYOt will indicate the dectri*> 
cai influence. 

902. Ifan excited substance 
be brought near a ball made 
<^pith, or cork, suspended by a 
silk thread, the Imll will, in 
the first place, approach the 
electric, as at a, ng, 225, indi- 
cating an attraction towards it, 
and if the position of the elec« 
trie will allow, the ball will 
come into contact with the 
electric, and adhere to it for a 
short time, and will then recede 
from it, showing that it is re-' 
pelled, as at b. If now the ball which had touched the 4ec- 
tric, be brought near another ball, which has had no commu- 
nication with an excited substance, these two balls will attract 
each other, and come into contact ; after which they will t^ 
pel each other, as in the former case. 

903. It appears, therefore, that the excited body, as tho 
stick of sealing wax, imparts a portion of its electricity to the 
ball, and that when the ball is also electrified, a mutual re- 
pulsion then takes place between them. Afterwards, the 
ball, being electrified by contact with the electric, whai 
brought near another ball not electrified, transfers a part of 
its electrical influence to that, after which these two balls re- 
pel each other, as in the former instance. 

904. Thus, when one substance has a greater or less quan- 
tity of electricity than another, it will attract the other sub- 
stance, and when they are in contact will impart to it a por- 
tion of this superabundance; but when they arc both equally 
electrified, botn having more or less than tneir natural quea* 
ti|y of electricity, they will repel each other. 

905. To account for these phenomena, two theories have 
been advanced, one by Dr. Franklin, who Supposes there is 



When d9 two electrified bodies attract, and when do they repel each 
other '^ How will two bodies act, one having more, and the otner less, 
tiian the natural quantity of electricity , when brought near each other v 
How will th^ act when boih have more or less than their natural 
quantity? 
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omy one electrical fluid, and the other by Du Fay, who sup* 
poses that there are two distinct fluids. 

906. Dr. Franklin supposed that all terrestrial substances 
were pervaded with the electrical fluid, and that by exciting 
an electric, the equilibrium of this fluid was destroyed, so 
that one part of the excited body contained more than its 
natural quantity of electricity, and the other part less. If in 
this state a conductor of electricity, as a piece of metal, be 
brought near the excited part, the accumulated electricity 
would be imparted to it, and then this conductor would re- 
ceive more than its natural quantity of the electric fluid. 
This he called positive electricity. But if a conductor be 
connected with that part which has less than its ordinary 
share of the fluid, then the conductor parts with a share of 
its own, and therefore will then contain less than its natural 
quantity. This he called negative electricity. When one 
body positively, and another negatively electrized, are con- 
nected by a conducting substance, the fluid rushes from the 
positive to the negative body, and the equilibrium is re- 
stored. Thus, bodies which are said to be positively electri- 
fied, contain more than their natural quantity of electricity, 
while those which are negatively electrified contain less than 
their natural quantity. 

907. The other theory is explained thus. When a piece 
of glass is excited and made to touch a pith ball, as above 
stated, then that ball will attract another ball, after which 
they will mutually repel each other, and the same will hap- 
pen if a piece of sealing wax be used instead of the glass. 
But if a piece of excited glass, and another of wax, be made 
to touch two separate balls, they will attract each other ; that 
is, the ball which received its electricity from the wax will 
attract that which received its electricity from the glass, and 
will be attracted by it. Hence Du Fay concludes that elec- 
tricity consists of two distinct fluids, which exist together in 
all bodies— ^hat they have a mutual attraction for each other 
— that they are separated by the excitation of electrics, and 
that when thus separated, and transferred to non-electrics, 
as to the pith balls, their mutual attraction causes the balls 
to rush towards each other. These two principles he called 

Elxplain Dr. Franklin's theory of electricitv. What is meant by 
positive, and what by negative electricity 1 What is the consequence, 
when a positive and a negative body are connected by a conductor % 
E]q)lain Du Fav's theory. When two balls are electrified, one with 
glass, and the otner with wax, will they attract or repel«ach other 1 
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mtreous and rerinams electricity. The Yitreoiis being ob* 
tamed from glass, and the resinoos from wax and other re- 
flinotts substances. 

908. Dr. Franklin's theory is by &r the most simple, and 
will account for most of the electrical phenomena equally 
well with that of Da Fay, and therefore has been adopted 
by the most able and recent electricians. 

909. It is found that some substances conduct the electric 
fluid from a positive to a negative surface with great facility, 
while others conduct it with difficulty, and others not at ail. 
Substances of the first kind are called conductors, and those 
of the last no7irconductors. The electrics, or such substances 
as, being excited, communicate electricity, are all non-con- 
ductors, while the non-electrics, or such substances as do not 
communicate electricity on being merely excited, are con- 
ductors. The conductors are the metals, charcoal, water, 
and other fluids, except the oils ; also, smoke, steam, ice, and 
snow. The best conductors are gold, silver, platina, brassi 
and iron* 

The electrics, or non-conductors, are glass, amber, sulphur, 
resin, wax, silk, most hard stones, and the fiirs of some ani- 
mals. 

910. A body is said to be insulated, when it is support^ 
or surrounded by an electric. Thus, a stool standing on 
glass legs, is insulated, and a plate of metal laid on a plate 
of glass, is insulated. 

911. When large quantities of the electric fluid are want* 
ed for experiment, or for other purposes, it is procured by an 
electrical machine. These machines are of various forms, 
but all consist of an electric substance of considerable di- 
mensions ; the rubber by which this is excited ; the prime 
coTuiuctor, on which the electric matter is accumulated; the 
insulator, ^vhich prevents the fluid from escaping; and ma- 
chinery, by which the electric is set in motion. 

912. Fig. 226 repr^ents such a machine, of which A ia 
the electric, being a cylinder of glass ; B the prime con- 
ductor ; R the rubber or cushion, and C a chain connecting 
the rubber with the ground. The prime Conductor is sup 



What are the two electricities called 1 From what substances are the 
two electricities obtained 1 What are conductors T What are non-con- 
ductors 1 What substances are conductors 7 What substances are the 
best conductors 1 What substances are electrics, or non-condnc(ors1 
When is a body said to be insulated 7 What wg the several parts of 
An electrical machine % . ^ 
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{y^iaed by a Mandatd of g^lass. Sometimes, also, the pilkra 
wbrch support the axis of the cylicder, and that (o which the 
cushion ia attached, are made of the same material. The 
prime conductor has several wires inserted into its side, or 
end, which are pointed, and stand with the points near the 
cylinder. ^They receive the electric fluid from the glass, 
and convey it to the conda(^r. The conductor is commonly 
made of sheet brasa, there being no advantage in having it 
solid, as the electric fluid is always conSned entirely to the 
suriace. Even paper, covered with gold leaf, is as eflective 
m this respect, as tnough the whole was of solid gold. The 
cushion is attached to a standard, which is fumtsned with a 
thumb screw, so that ita pressure on the cylinder can be in* 
creaaed or diminished. The cushion is made of leather, 
stufied, and at its upper edge (here is attached a flap of silk, 
F, by which a greater sur&ce of the glass is covered, and the 
electric fluid thus prevented, in some degree, from escaping. 
The eflicacy of the rubber in prodncing the electric excita- 
tion is much increased by spreading on it a small quantity 
of an amalgam of tin and mercury, mixed with a little iara, 
or other unctuous substance. 

WIibC is the qm nf the pointed wires {□ the ptirne conductor t How 
is it accounted for, that a men mirtace of metal will conlnin as much 
electric fluid as though it were Bolid 1 When apiece of glB», or lealing 
wax, is eicilsd, by rubbing it with the hand, oca piece of sillc, whence 
comes the electricity 1 
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913. The maoner in which this machine acts, may be in- 
ferred from what has already been said, for when a stick of 
sealing wax, or a glass tube, is rubbed with the hand, or a 
piece of silk, the electric fluid is accumulated on the excited 
substance, and therefore must be transferred from the hand, 
or silk, to the electric. In the same manner, when the 
cylinder is made to revolve, the electric matter, in conse- 
quence of the friction, leaves the cushion, and is accumulated 
on the glass cylinder, that is, the cushion becomes nega- 
tively, and the glass positively electrified. The fluid, being 
thus excited, is prevented from escaping by the silk flap, until 
it comes to the vicinity of the metallic points, by which it is 
conveyed to the prime conductor. But if the cushion is in- 
sulated, the quantity of electricity obtained ^ill soon have 
reached its limit, for when its natural quantity has been 
transferred to the glass^ no more can be obtained. It is then 
necessary to make the cushion communicate with the ground, 
which is done by laying the chain on the floor, or table, 
when more of the fluid will be accumulated, by further ex* 
citation, the ground being the inexhaustible source of the 
electric fluid. 

914. If a person who is insulated takes the chain in his 
hand, the electric fluid will be drawn from him, along the 
chain, to the cushion, and from the cushion will be transfer- 
red to the prime conductor, and thus the person will become 
negatively electrified. If, then, another person, standing on 
the floor, hold his knuckle near him who is insulated, a 
spark of electric fire will pass between them, with a crack- 
ling noise, and the equilibrium will be restored ; that is, the 
electric fluid will pass from him who stands on the floor, to 
him who stands on the stool. But if the insulated person 
takes hold of a chain, connected with the prime conductor, 
he may be eonsidered as forming a part of the conductor, and 
therefore the electric flukl will be accumulated all over his 
surface, and he will be positively electrified, or will obtain 
more than his natural quantity of electricity. If now a per- 
son standing on the floor touch this person, he will receive a 
• ' — - ■ - ........ 

When the cushion is insulated, why is there a limited quantity of 
electric matter to be obtained from it 1 What is then necessary, that 
more electric matter may be obtained from the cushion 1 If an insulated 
person takes the chain, connected with the cushion, in his hand, what 
change will be produced in his naturalquantity of electricity 1 If the 
insulated person takes hold of the chain connected with the prime con- 
ductor, and the machine be worked, what then will be the change pro- 
duced in his electrical state 1 ' 
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spark oi electrical fire from lum, and the equilibrium will 
again be restored* 

915. If two peraoms stand on two insulated stools, or if 
they both stand on a plate of glass* or a cake of wax, the 
one person bcix^ connected by the chain with the prime con- 
ductor, and the other with the cushion, then, after working 
the machme, if they touch each other, a much stronger 
shock will be felt than in either of the other cases, because 
the di^erence between their electrical states will be greater, 
the one having more and the other less than his natural 
quantity of electricity. But if the two insulated persons both 
take hold of the chain connected with the prime conductor, 
or with that connected with the cushion, no spark will pass 
between them, on touching each other, because they will 
then both be in the same electrical state* 

916. We have seen, fig. 224, that the pith ball is first at- 
tracted and then repelled, by the excited>lectric, and that the 
ball so repelled will attract, or be attracted by other sub- 
stances in its vicinity, in consequence of having received 
from the excited body more than its ordinary quantity of 
electricity. 

These alternate movements are amus- Pig.287.< 
ingly exhibited, by placing some small 
light bodies, such as the figures of men 
and women, made of pith, or paper, be- 
tween two metallic plates, the one placed 
over the other, as in fig. 227, the upper 
plate communicating with the prime con- 
ductor, and the other with the ground. 
When the electricity is communicated 
to the upper plate, the little figures, 
being attracted by the electricity, will 
jump up and strike their heads against 
it, and having received a portion erf the 
fluid, are instantly repelled, and again 
attracted by the lower plate, to which 
they impart their electricity, and then are again attracted, 
and so fetch and carry the electric fluid from one to the 
other, as long as the upper plate contains more than the 

If two insulated persons take hbld of the two chains, one connected 
with the prime condxictor, and the other with the cushion, what changes 
wiU be produced 1 II they both take hold of the same chain, what wLl 
be the effect 'i Explain the reason why the little images dance lietweea 
the two metallic plates, fig. 237. 
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lower one In the aame manner, a tumbler, if electrified on 
the inside, and placed over light sabstances, as pith balls, will 
cause them to aance for a considerable time. 

917. This alternate attraction and repulsion, by moveable 
conductors, is also pleasingly illustrated with a ball, suspend- 
ed by a silk string between two bells of brass, fig. 228, one 
of the bells being electrified, and the Fig. 3SI6. 

other communicating with the ground 
The alternate attraction and repul- 
sion, moves the ball from one bell to — 
the other, and thus produces a con- 
tinual ringing. In all these cases, 
the phenomena will be the same, 
whether the electricity be positive 
or negative; for two bodies, being 
both positively or negatively electri- 
fied, repel each other, but if one be 
electrified positively, and the other 
negatively, or not at all, they attract 
each other. 

Thus, a small figure, in the human shape, with the head 
covered with hair, when electrified, either positively or ne- 
gatively, will exhibit an appearance of the utmost terror, 
each hair standing erect, and diverging from the other, in 
consequence of mutual repulsion. A person standing on an 
insulated stool, and highly electrified, will exhibit the same 
appearance. In cold, dry weather, the friction produced 
by combing a person's hair, will cause a less degree of the 
same efiect. In either case, the hair will collapse, or shrink 
to its natural state, on carrying a needle near it, because this 
conducts awa^ the electric fluid. Instruments designed to 
measure the intensity of electric action, are called electro- 
meters. 

918. Such an instrument is represented by Qg. 229. It 
consists of a slender rod of light wood, a, terminated by a 
pith ball, which serves as an index. This is suspended at 
the upper part of the wooden stem b, so as to play easily 
backwards and forwards. The ivory semicircle c, is afiixed 
to the stem, having its centre coinciding with the axis of mo- 



Explain fig. 328. Does it make any difTerence in respect to the mo- 
tion of the images, or of the ball between the bells, whether the electri- 
city be positive or negative 7 When a person is h^^hly electrified, why 
does he exhibit an appearance of the utmost terror ? What is an elec- 
trometer 1 
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tion of the rod, so as to measure tbe angle of Fig. 399. 
deviation from the perpendicular, which the 
repulsion of the ball from the stem produces 
m the index. 

When this instrument is used, the lower 
end of the stem is set into an aperture in the 
prime conductor, and the intensity of the elec- 
tric action is indicated by the number of de- 
frees the index is repelled from the perpen- 
aicular. 

The passage of the electric fluid through 
a perfect conductor is never attended with 
lignt, or the crackling noise, which is heard 
when it is transmitted through the air, or along the sur&ce 
of an electric. 

919. Several curious experiments illustrate this principle 
for if fragments of tin foil, or other metal, be pasted on a 
piece of glass, so netjj^ each other that the electric fluid can 
pass between them/ the whole line thus formed with the 
pieces of metal, will be illuminated by the passage of the 
electricity from one to the other. 

Pig. 230. 
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920. In this manner, figures or words may be formed, as 
in flg. 230, which, by connecting one of its ends with the 
prime conductor, and the other with the ground, will, when 
the electric fluid is passed through the whole, in the dark, 
appear one continuous and vivid line of Are. 

921. Electrical light seems not to differ, in any respect, 
from the light of the sun, or of a burning lamp. Dr. Wol- 
laston observed, that when this light was seen through a 
prism, the ordinsiry colours arising from the decomposition 
of light were obvious. 

Describe Ihat pepresented in fig. 329, together with the mode of using 
If When the electric fluid passes along a perfect conductor, is it at- 
tended with light and noise, or not 1 When it passes along an electric, 
or through the air, what phenomena does it exhibit 1 Describe the ex- 
periment, fig. 230, intenced to illustrate this principle. What is tbe 
appearance of electrical light through a prism? 
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922. T&e brilliancy of electrical sparks is proportional to 

the conducting power of the bodies between which it paase.«. 
When an imperfect conductor, such as a piece of wood, is 
employed, the electric light appears in faint, red streams, 
while, if passed between two pomted metals, its colour is of 
a more brilliant red. Its colour also differs, according to 
the kind of substance from, or to which, it passes, or it is de> 
pendant on peculiar circumstances. Thus, if the electric 
fluid passes between two polished metallic surfaces, its colour 
is nearly white ; but if the spark is received by the finger 
from such a surface, it will be violet The sparks are green, 
when taken by the finger from a surftce of silvered leather ; 
yellow, when taken from finely powdered charcoal; and 
purple, when taken from the greater number of imperfect 
conductors. 

923. When the electric fluid is discharged from a point, 
it is always accompanied by a current of air, whether the 
electricity be positive or negative. The reason of this ap- 
pears to be, that the instant a particle of air becomes electri- 
fied, it repels, and is repelled, by the point from which it re- 
ceived the elect ricifty. 

924. Several curious little experiments are made on this 
principle. Thus, let two cross wires, as in ^g. 231, be sus- 
pended on a pivot, each having its point Fig. 231. 
bent in a contrary direction, and electri- 
fied by being placed on the prime con- 
ductor of a machine. These points, so 
long as the machine is in action, will give 
off streams of electricity, and as the parti- 
cles of air repel the points by which they 
are electrified, the little machine will turn 
round rapidly, in the direction contrary to 
thnt of the stream of electricity. Perhaps, also, the reaction 
of the atmosphere against the current of air given off by the 
points, assists in giving it motion. 

925. When one part or side of an electric is positively, the 
other part or side is negatively electrified. Thus, if a plate 
of glass be positively electrified on one side, it will be nega- 
tively electrified on the other, and if the inside of a glass ves- 
sel be positive, the outside will be negative. 

What is said concerning the different colours of electrical light, when 
passing between surfaces of different kinds? Describe fig. 231, and 
explain the principle on which its motion depends. Suppose one part 
or side of on electric is positive; what will be the electrical state of the 
other side or part 1 
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^6. Advantage df this (Circumstance is taken, in the con- 
itftructia^ of electrical jars, called, from the place where they 
were first made, Leyden vicds. 

The most common form of this jar is repre- Pig. 233. 
sented hy fig. 232. It consists of a glass ves- 
sel, coated on both sides, up to a, with tin foil; 
the upper part being lefl naked, so as to pre- 
vent a spontaneous discharge, or the passage 
of the electric fluid from one coating to the 
other.. A metallic rod, rising two or three 
inches above the jar, aiid terminating at the 
top with a brass ball,- which is called the 
icTwh of the jar, is made to descend through 
the cover, till it touches the interior coating. 
It is along this rod that the charge of elec- 
tricity is conveyed to the inner coating, while 
the outer coating is made to communicate with the ground. 

927. When a chain is passed from the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine to this rod, the electricity is accumu- 
lated on the tin foil coating, while the glass above the tin 
foil prevents its escape, and thus the jar becomes charged. 
By connecting together a sufficient number of these jars, any 
quantity of the electric fluid may be accumulated. For this 
purpose, all the interior coatings of the jars are made to 
communicate with each other, by metallic rods passing be- 
tween them, and finally terminating in a single rod. A 
similar union is also established, by connecting the external 
coats with each other. When thus arranged, the whole se- 
ries maybe charged, as if they formed but one jar, and the 
whole series may be discharged at the same instant. Such 
a combination of jars is termed an electrical battery. 

928. For the purpose of making a direct communication 
between the inner and outer coating of a single jar, or bat- 
tery, by which a discharge is effected, an instrument called 
a discharging rod is employed. It consists of two bent 
metallic rods, terminated at one end by brass balls, and at the 
other end connected by a joint. This joint is fixed to the end 
of a glass handle, and the rods being moveable at the joint, 
the balls can be separated, or brought near each other, as 

What part of the electrical apparatus is constructed on this principle 1 
How is the Leyden yial constructed 1 Why is not the whole surface of 
the vial cOTerea with the tin foil 1 How is the Leyden vial chared 1 
In what manner may a number of these vials be charged 7 What is an 
riectrical battery 1 . 

27 
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occasion requires. When opened to a proper distance, one 
bail i&^ made to touch the tin foil on the outside of the jar, and 
then the other is brought in Fig. 233. 

contact with the knob of the jar, 
as seen in fig. 233. In this 
manner a discharge is effected, 
or an equilibrium produced be- 
tween the positive and negative 
sides of the jar. 

When it is desired to pass 
the charge through any sub- 
stance for experiment, then an 
electrical circuit must be estab- 
lished, of which the substance to be experimented on must 
form a part. That is, the substance must be placed between 
the ends of two metallic conductors, one of which communi- 
cates with the positive, and the other with the negative side 
of the jar, or battery. 

929. When a person takes the electrical shock in the 
usual manner, he merely takes hold of the chain connected 
with the outside coating, and the battery being charged, 
touches the knob with his finger, or with a metallic rod. 
On making this circuit, the fluid passes through the person 
from the positive to the negative side. 

930. Any number of persons may receive the electrical 
shock, by taking hold of each other's hands, the first person 
touching the knob, while the last takes hold of a cham con- 
nected with the external coating. . In this manner, hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands of persons, will feel the shock at the 
same instant, there being no perceptible interval in the time 
when the first and the last person in the circle feels the 
sensation excited by the passage of the electric fiuid. 

931. The atmosphere always contains more or less elec- 
tricity, which is sometimes positive, and at others negative. 
It is, however, most commonly positive, and always so when 
the sky is clear, or free from clouds or fogs. It is always 
stronger in winter than in summer, and during the day than 
during the night. It is also stronger at some hours of the 

Explain thedesignof fig. 233, and show how an equilibrium is pro* 
ducea by the discharging rod. When it is desired to pass the electrical 
fluid through anv substance, ^where must it be placed in respect to the 
two sides of the battery 1 Suppose the battery is char^, what must a 
person do to take the shock 1 What circumstance is related, which 
shows the surprising velocity with which electricity is transmitted 1 
Is the electricity of the atmosphere positive or negative 1 
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day than at others; being strongest about 9 o'clock in the 
morning, and weakest about the middle of the afternoon. 
These difierent electrical states are ascertained by means of 
long metallic wires extending from one building to another, 
wd connected with electrometers. 

932. It was proved by Dr. Franklin, that the electric 
iiuid and lightning, are the same substance, and this identity 
las been confirm^ by subsequ^t writers on the subject. 

If the prorperties and phenomena of lightning be com- 
oared with those of electricity, it will be found that they dif- 
ler only in respect to degree. Thus, lightning passes in ir- 
legular lines through the air ; the discharge of an elec- 
tncal battery has the same appearance. Lightning strikes 
the highest pointed objects — takes in its course the best con- 
ductors — sets fire to non-conductors, or rends them in pieces 
— and destroys animal life; all of which phenomena ar« 
caused by the electric fluid. 

933. Buildings may be secured from the efiects of light- 
ning. Ly fixing to them a metallic rod, which is elevated 
above cmy part of the edifice and continued to the moist 
ground, or to the nearest water. Copper, for this purpose, 
IS better ihan iron, not only because it is less liable to rust, 
but because it is a better conductor of the electric fluid. The 
upper pari of the rod should end in several fine points, 
which musi be covered with some metal not liable to rust, 
such as goid, piatina, or silver. No protection is afforded 
by the conaitctor unless it is continued without interruption 
from the top to the oottom of the building, and it cannot be 
relied on as a protector, unless it reaches the moist earth, or 
ends in water eonnectea with the earth. Conductors of cop- 
per may be three rourths of an inch in diameter, but those of 
iron should be at least an inch in diameter. In large build- 
ings, complete nrotection requires many lightniog rods, or 
that they should be elevated to a height above the building 
in proportion to the smailness of their numbers, for modem 
experiments have proved that a rod only protects a circle 
around it, the radius of which is equal to twice its length 
above the building. 

At what times does the atmosphere contain most electricity 1 How are 
the different electrical states of the atmosphere ascertained f Who first 
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may buildings be protected from the effects of lightning 

is the best conductor, iron or copper 1 What circumstances areneces* 
saryi thatti^ rod may be rdied on as a pioteetor 1 
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934. Some fit het hare the power of giving electrical 
shocks, the effects of which are the same as those obtained 
by the friction of an eiectric. The best known of these are 
the Torpedo, the €hfmnotu$ eUciricust and the Silurt^s elec' 
tricus. 

935. The torpedo, when touched with both hands at the 
same time, the one hand on the under, and the other on the 
upper sur&ce, will give a shock like that of the Leyden 
vial i' which shows that the upper and under sar&ces of the 
electric organs are in the positive and negative state, like the 
inner and outer siinaces of the electrical jar. 

936. The gymnotus electricus, or electrical eel, possesses 
all the electrical powers of the torpedo, but in a mucn higher 
degree. When small fish are placed in the water with this 
animal, they are generally stunned, and sometimes killed, 
by his electrical shock, after which he eats them if hungry. 
The strongest shock of the gymnotus will pass a short dis^. 
tance through the air, or across the sur&ce of an electric, 
from one conductor to another, and then there can be per? 
eeived a small but vivid spark of electrical fire ; particularly 
if the experiment be made in the dark. 

MAGNETISM. 

937. The native Magnet^ or Loadstone, is an ore of iron, 
which is found in various parts of the world. Its colour is 
iron black ; its specific gravity from 4 to 5, and it is some- 
times found in crystals. This substance, without any pre- 
paration, attracts iron . and steel, and when suspended by a 
string, will turn one of its sides towards the north, and 
another towards the south. 

938. It appears that an examination of the properties of 
this species of iron ore, led to the important discovery of the 
magnetic needle, and subsequently laid the foundation for the 
science of Magnetism ; though at the present day magnets are 
made without this article. 

939. The whole science of magnetism is founded on the 
fact, that pieces of iron or steel, after being treated in a certain 
manner, and then suspended, will constantly turn one of their 
ends towards the nortn, and consequently the other towards 

What animals have the power of givin^^ electrical shocks 1 Is this 
electricity supposed to differ from that obtamed by art 1 How must the 
hands be applied, to take the electrical shock of these animals 7 What 
is the native ma£;net, or loadstone? What are the properties of the 
loadstone 3 On what is Uie wha»« subject of magnetism founded? 
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Ihe south. The same property has been mor« recentlT 
j)roved to belong to the metals nickel and cobalt, though 
with much less intensity. 

940. The poles of a magnet are those parts which possess 
the greatest power, or in which the magnetic virtue seems 
to be concentrated. One of the poles points north, and the 
other south. The magnetic meridian is a vertical circle 
in the heavens, which intersects the horizon at the points to 
which the magnetic needle, when at rest, directs itself. 

941. The axis of a magnet, is a right line which passes 
from one of its poles to the other. 

942. The equator of a magnet, is a line perpendicular to 
its axis, and is at the centre between the two poles. 

943. The leading properties of the magnet are 'the fol- 
lowing. It attracts iron and steel, and when suspended so 
as to move freely, it arranges itself so as to point north and 
south : this is called the polarity of the magnet. When the 
south pole of one magnet is presented to the north pole of 
another, they will attract each other : this is called magnetic 
attraction. But if the two north or two south poles be 
brought together, they will repel each other, and this is 
called magnetic repulsion. When a magnet is left to move 
freely, it does not lie in a horizontal direction, but one pole 
inclines downwards, and consequently the other is elevated 
above the line of the horizon. This is called the dipping, 
or inclination of the magnetic needle. Any magnet is ca* 
pable of communicating its own properties to iron or steel, 
and this, again, will impart its magnetic virtue to another 
piece of steel, and so on indefinitely. 

944. If a piece of iron or steel be brought near one of 
the poles of a magnet, they will attract each other, and if 
suffered to come into contact, will adhere so as to require 
force to separate them. This attraction is mutual ; for tb* 
iron attracts the magnet with the same force that the mag- 
net attracts the iron. This may be proved, by placing the 
iron and magnet on pieces of wood. floating on water, when 
they will be seen to approach each other mutually. 

What other metals besides iron possess the magnetic property 1 
What are the poles of a magnet 1 What is the axis of a magnet 1 What 
is the equator of a magnet 1 What is meant by the polarity of a mag« 
netl When do two magnets attract, and when repel each other 1 
What is understood by the dipping of the magnetic needle 1 How is it 
Droved that thQ iron attracts the magnet with the same force that the 
magnet attracts the iron 1 

a7* 
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945. The force of magnetic attraction varies with the di^ 
tance in the same ratio as the force of gravity ; the attract- 
ing force being inversely as the square of the distance be* 
tween the magnet and the iron. 

946. The magnetic force is not sensibly afiected by the 
interposition of any substance except those containing iron, 
or steel. Thus, if two magnets, or a magnet and piece of 
iron, attract each other with a certain force, this force will 
be the same, if a plate of glass, wood» or paper, be placed be- 
tween them. Neither will the force be altered, by placing 
the two attracting bodies under water, or in the exhausted 
receiver of an air pump. This proves that the magnetic in* 
fluence passes equally well through air, glass, wood, paper, 
water, and a vacuum* 

947. Heat weakens the attractive power of the magnet, 
and a white heat entirely destroys it. Electricity will change 
the poles of the magnetic needle, and the explosion of a 
small quantity of gun-powder on one of the poles, will have 
the same effect. 

948. The attractive power of the magnet may be increased 
by permitting a piece of steel to adhere to it, and then sus- 
pending to the steel a little additional weight every day, for 
it will sustain, to a certain limit, a little more weight on one 
day than it would on the day before. 

949. Small natural magnets will sust^-in more than large 
ones in proportion to their weight. It is rare to find a na- 
tural magnet, weighing 20 or 30 grains, which will liil mose 
than thirty or forty times its own weight. But a minute 
piece of natural magnet, worn by Sir Isaac Newton, in a 
ring, which weighed only three grains, is said to have been 
capable of lifting 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own 
weight. 

^ 950. The magnetic property may be communicated from 
the loadstone, or artificial magnet, in the following manner, 
it being understood that the north pole of one of the mag- 
nets employed, must always be drawn towards the south pole 
of the new magnet, and that the south pole of the other mag- 
net employed, is to be drawn in the contrary direction. The 

How docs the force of magnetic attraction vary with the distance t 
Does the magnetic force vary with the interposition of any substance 
between the attractins; bodies 1 What is the eiifect of heat on the mag- 
net "i "What is the enect of electricity, or the explosion of e:un-|iowder 
on it 1 How may the power of a magnet be increased 1 What is saii 
concerning^ the comparative powers of great and small magnets 1 
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north poles of magnetic bars are usually marked with a line 
across them, so as to distinguish this end from the other. 

951. Place two mag- Fig. 234. 
netic bars, <b and h^ fig. ^ 
234, so that the north ^ y^* 
end of one may be near- 
est the south end of the 
other, and at such a dis- 
tance that the ends of the 
steel bar to be touched, 
may rest upon them. Having thus arranged them, as 
shown in the figure, take the two magnetic bars, d and e, 
and apply the south end of «, and the north end of d^ to the 
middle of the bar c, elevating their ends as seen in the figure. 
Next separate the bars t and d^ by drawing them in oppo* 
site directions along the surface of c, still preserving the ele« 
vation of their ends ; then removing the bars d and t to the 
distance of a foot or more from the bar c, bring their north 
and south poles into contact, and then having again placed 
them on the middle of c, draw them in contrary directions, 
as before. The same process must be repeated many times 
on each side of the bar c, when it will be found to have ac 
quired a strong and permanent magnetism. 

952. If a bar of iron be placed, for a long period of time, 
in a north and south direction, or in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, it will often acquire a strong magnetic power. Old 
tongs, pokers, and fire shovels, almost always possess more 
or less magnetic virtue, and the same is found to be the case 
with the iron window bars of ancient houses, whenever they 
have happened to be placed in the direction of the magnetic 
line. 

953. A magiitiic needle, such as is employed in the mari* 
ner's and surveyor's compass, may be made by filing a 
piece of steel on a board, and then drawing two magnets 
from the centre towards each end, as directed at dg, 234. 
Some magnetic needles in time lose their virtue, and require 
again to be magnetized. This may be done by placing the 
needle, still suspended on its pivot, between the opposite poles 
of two magnetic bars. While it is receiving the magnet- 
ism, it will be agitated, moving backwards and forwardb, as 

■ - - - - - - " ' — * 

Explain fig. 234, and describe the mode of making a magnet In 
what positions do bars of iron become magnetic spontaneously 1 How 
may a needle be magnetized without remoring it rrom its pirotl 
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though it were animated, bat when it has become perfectly 
magnetized, it will remain quiescent. 

954. The dip, or inclination of the magnetic needle, is its 
deviation from its horizontal position, as already mentioned. 
A piece of steel, or a needle, which will rest on its centre, 
in a direction p jrallel to the horizon, before it is magnet- 
ized, will afterwards incline one of its ends towards the 
earth. This property of the magnetic needle was discovered 
by a compass maker, who, having finished his needles be- 
fore they were magnetized, found that immediately after- 
wards, tneir north ends inclined towards the earth, so that 
he was obliged to add small weights to their south poles, in 
order to make them balance, as before. 

955. The din of the magnetic needle is measured by a 
graduated circle, placed in the vertical position, with the 
needle suspended by its side. Its inclination from a hori- 
zontal line marked across the face of this circle, is the mea- 
sure of its dip. The circle, as usual, is divided into 360 de* 
grees, and these into minutes and seconds. 

956. The dip of the needle does not vary materially at the 
same place, but differs in different latitudes, increasing as it 
is carried towards the north, and diminishing as it is carried 
towards the south. At London, the dip for many years has 
varied little from 72 degrees. In the latitude of 80 degrees 
north, the dip, according to the observations of Capt. Parry, 
was 88 degrees. 

957. Although, in general terms, the magnetic needle is 
said to point north and south, yet this is very seldom strictly 
true, there being a variation in its direction, which differs in 
degree at different times and places. This is called the aa- 
riation^ or declination^ of the magnetic needle. 

958. This variation is determined at sea, by observing 
the difierent points of the compass at which the sun rises, o** 
sets, and comparing them with the true points of the sun's 
rising or setting, according to astronomical tables. By such 
observations it has been ascertained that the magnetic needle 
is continually declining alternately to the east or west from due 
north, and that this variation differs in different parts of the 

How was the dip of the magnetic needle first discoyered ? In what 
manner is the dip measured 1 What circumstance increases or dimi- 
nishes the dip ofthe needle 1 What is meant b^ the declination of the 
magnetic needle % How is this variation determined 1 What has been 
ascertained concerning the variation of the needle at different timcfc 
andpiacesl 



world at the same time) and at the same place at di^^t 
times. 

959. la 1580, the needle at London pointed 1 1 degrees 
15 minutes east of north, and in 1657 it pointed due north 
and south, so that it moved during that time at the mean rate 
of about 9 minutes of a degree in each year, towards the 
north. Since 1657, according to observations made in Eng- 
land, it has declined gradually towards the west, so that m 
1803, its variation west of north was 24 degrees. 

960. At Hartford, Connecticut, in latitude about 41, it ap- 
pears from a record of its variations, that since the year 
1824, the magnetic needle has been declining towards the 
west, at the mean rate of 3 minutes of a degree annually, 
and that on the 20th of July, 1829, the variation was 6 (& 
grees 3 minutes west of the true meridian. 

961. The cause of this annual variation has not been 
demonstrated, though according to the experiment of Mr. 
Canton, it has been ascertained that there are slight varia- 
tions during the diflferent months of the year, which seeo^ to 
depend on the degrees of heat and cold. 

962. The directive power of the magnet is of vast im- 
portance to the world, since by this power, mariners are 
enabled to conduct their vessels through the widest oceans, 
in any given direction, and by it travellers can find thfiir 
way across deserts which would otherwise be impassable. 



GALVANISM. 

. 963. The design of this epitome of the principles of Gbl- 
vanism, is to prepare the pupil to understand the subject of 
Electro-Magnetism, whicn, on account of several recent pro- 
positions to apply this power to the movement of machinery, 
nas become one of the exciting scientific subjects of the day. 
We shall therefore leave the student to learn the hiatojy 
and progress of Galvanism from oth^ treatises, and come at 
once to the principles of the science. 

964. When two metals, one of which is more easily ox 
idated than the other, are placed in acidulated water, and the 
two metals are made to touch each other, or a metallic 
communication is made between them, there is excited an 
electrical or galvanic current, which passes from the metal 
most easily oxidated, through the water, to the other metal, 

What conditions are necessary to excite the g^alvanic action 1 From 
which metal does the g;alvanism proceed 1 
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and from the other metal thioogh the water atoond to am 
fifst metal again, and bo in a perpetual citcnit 

965. If we take, for example, a aUp of 2inc and another 
of copper, and place them in a cap of diluted sulphuric add, 
6g. 235, their upper endg in contact, and above the water. 
and their lower endi separated, then Fig. 33&. 
there will be con«iluted a galvanic "^"^ 
circle, of tho aimpteat form, conaiBting' 

of three elements, zinc, acid, copper. ^ 
The galvanic infioence being excited I 
hy the acid, will pass from the zinc, Z, I 
the metal moat easily oxidated, through I 
the acid, to the copper, C, and from the I 
cop^r to the zinc again, and so on I 
continually, until one or the other of the " 
elements is destroyed, or ceases to acL 

966. The same eSecl will be produced, if, instead of allow- 
ing the metallic plates to come m contact, a communication 
between them be made by means of wires, as shown by iig. 
236. In this case, as well Pig- 336 

as in the former, the electri- 
city proceeds from the ainc, 
Z, wWh is thepositive aide, 
to the copper, C, being con- 
ducted by the wires m the a I 
direction shown by the ar- I 7 
rows. I * 

967. The completion of 
the circuit by means of wires, 
enables us to make experi- 
ments on different substances 

by passing the galvanic in- , im 

■•^uence, through them, this being the method employed to 
exhibit the effects of galvanic batteries, and by whicn the 
most intense heat may be produced. 

CoMPOVNp Galtahio Circles. 
966. In the above instances we have only illastrations of 
what is termed a >imple galvanic circle, the different ele- 
ments bemg all required to elicit the electrical influence. 
When these elements are repeated, and a series is formed, 

Daaeribe llie dicnil. 
•tend of allowing the ii 
vaoiocinlB] 
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Roiuisting of zinc, copper, acid; ztnc, copper, acid, there is 
constituted what is teTmed a eompound galvanic circle. It 
is by this method that, large quaotities of electricity are ob- 
tained, and which then becomes a highly important chemical 
agent, and by which experimeata of great brilliancy and in- 
terest are performed. 

969. The pile of Yolla ivas one of the earliest means by 
which a compouad galvanic Beries was exhibited. This 
consisted of a great number of silver or copper coins, aad 
thin pieces of zinc of the same dimensions, together with 
circular pieces of card, wet with ao acid, piled, one series 
above the other, in the manner shown by fig. 237, 

970. The student should he informed that it makes no 
difference what the metals are which form the galvanic 
series, provided one be more easily oxidated, or dissolved ia 
ao Bcid, than the other, and that the Fig- 337. 

most oxidable one always forms «! 
the positive side. Thus, copper is b 
negative when placed with zinc, but 3 
becomes positive with silver, 

971. The three substances com-i 
posing the pile, zinc, silver, wet card.l 
and marked Z, S, W, succeed eachH 
other in the same order throughout 
the series, and its power is equal to 
a single circle, multiplied by the num- '] 
ber 0? times the series is repeated. *l 

Trouoh Battert. 

972. The galvanic pile is readily constructed, and an- 
swers for small experiments, but wh«i large quantities of 
electricity are required, other means are resorted to, and 
among these, what is termed the trough batUry is the most 
convenient and efficacious. ^^ 

973. The zinc and copper plates- «T«,fa3tened to a slip of 
mahogany wood, and are united in pairs by a piece of metal 
soldered to each. Each pair is so placed as to enclose a 
partition of the trough between them, each cell containing a 
plate of zinc connected with the copper plate of the succeed- 
ing cell, and a plate of copper joined with the zinc plate of 
the preceding cell. 

How ii tha pile of Volta conitraelcd 1 Wlial qoalitiw an TMjaidta 
in the two metali in oider 10 yield the galvanic inSaeDM 7 DcMribt 
the traugli batterf . 
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Wi. TWsMrange- Fig. 938. 

meat will be under- . 
Wood by figure 238, ° 
where the plates P 
are connecled in the I 
order described, and^ 
below tbem the trough ' 
T, to contain the acid 
into which the plates 
are to be plunged. 

975. The trough . 
Hinadeof wood, with | 
partitions of glass, or j 
what is belter, of | 
Wedgewood'e ware. 

Each trough contains eight or ten cells, which being filled 
with dilated acid, theplatea are suspendol and let down into 
them by means of a pulley. The advantage of this method 
is, that the plates can be elevated at any moment, and are 
easily kept clean from rust, n-ithout which«the galvanic ac- 
tion becomes feeble. 

976. A great variety of other forms of metallic combina- 
tiooa have bqen devised to exhibit the galvanic action, but the 
same elements, namely, two metals and an acid, are required 
in all, nor do the results differ from those above described. 
The several kinds of galvanic machines already described, 
are therefore considered sufScient for the objects of this 
epitome. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

977. Long before the discovery of galvanism, it %vas sus- 
pected by those who had made the subjects of magnetism and 

^■electricity objects of experiment and research, that there ex- 
isted an aflinitT? or cernedloD between them. In the year 
1774, one of the philosophical societies of Germany pro- 
posed as the subject of a prize dissertation, the question, " Is 
there a real and physical analogy between the electric and 
magnetic forces?" The question was, however, then an- 
■wered in the negative; but naturalists still appear to have 
ke[)t the same subject in view, and by the oMervation of 

Whataretheadvantagcaoflbe trough batterfl What is raid of the 
nspioiOD of analog between e]«ciricity and magnetiiin before the dis- 
eowy of galTBDigm 1 
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Aevy &ct8, the existence of sach an analogy was from time 
to time affirmed by various philosophers. 

978. The aurora borealis, which has long been supposed 
to be an electrical phenomenon, was observed to influence 
the magnetic needle; and lightning, well known to be 
nothing more than an electrical movement, was known in 
many instances to have destroyed or reversed the polarity of 
tne compass. , 

979. An instance of this kind, which might have led to 
very disastrous consequences, is related of a ship in the 
midst of the Atlantic, which being struck with lightning, 
had the polarity of all her compasses reversed. This being 
unknown, the ship was directed as usual by the compass, 
until the ensuing evening, when the stars showed that her 
direction was in the exact opposite course from what was 
intended, and then it was that the phenomenon in question 
was first suspected. 

980. These discoveries of course led philosophers to try 
the effects of powerful electrical batteries on pieces of steel, 
and although polarity was often induced in this manner, yet 
the results were far from being uniform, and the experi- 
ments on this subject seem in a measure to have ceased, 
when the discovery of the galvanic influence opened a new 
field of inquiry, and gave such an impulse to the labours, 
investigations, and experiments of philosophers throughout 
Europe, as perhaps no other subject had ever done. 

981. It was, however, more than twenty years from the 
''^ time of Galvani's discovery, before the science of Electro- 

^ Magnetism was developed, the first having taken place in 

il791, while the experiments of M. Oersted, the real disco- 
trerer of Electro-Magnetism, were made in 1819. 
982. M. Oersted was Professor of Natural Philoso p h y , 
and Secretary to the Royal Society of Cooen^afen. Ens , 
experiments, and others on (ke jicmject.iii^Mstion, are de- 
tailed at considerable length, and illustrated by many draw- 
ings, but we shall hereH>nly give such an abstract as to make 
the subject clearly understood. 

983.- The two poles of the battery, fig. 255, are connected 
by means of a copper wire of a yard or two in length, the 
two parts being supported on a table in a north and south 
direction, for some of the experiments, but in others the di- 

Is there any connection between tho anrora borealis and the magnetic 
needle 1 What is said to have been the effect of Iiebtnii\jg^ on the 
''ompasses of a ship at sea 1 What is the uniting wiref 

28 
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recUon most be changed, as will be seen. This wire, k will 
be remembered, is cafled the uniting wire. 

984. Being thus prepared, and the galvanic battery in 
action, take a magnetic needle six or eight inches long, pro- 
perly balanced on its pivot, and having detached the wire 
from one of the poles, place the magnetic needle under the 
wire, but parallel with it, and having waited a moment foi 
the vibrations to cease, attach the uniting wire to the pole. 
The instant this is done, and the galvanic circuit completed, 
the needle will deviate from its north and south position, 
turning towards the east or west, accordinsr to the direction 
in which the galvanic current flows. If the current flows 
from the north, or the end of the wire along which it passes 
to the south is connected with the positive side of the battery, 
then the north pole of the needle will turn towards the east ; 
but if the direction of the current is changed, the same pole 
will turn in the opposite direction. 

985. If the uniting wire is placed under the needle^ in- 
stead of over it, as in the above experiment, the contrary ef 
feet will be produced, and the north pole will deviate to- 
wards the west. 

986. These deviations will be understood by the follow- 
ing figures. In fig. 239, N presents the north, and S the 
south pole of the magnetic nee- Fig. 239. 

die, and p the positive and n the-Z_ ^^, ^ — > ^ w 

negative ends of the uniting ,/ s^ 

wire. The galvanic current, ...••*"*'^?IZ.. -. 

therefore, flows from p towards v ^^*«i^HiijJi|j||ppvB*>-i s 
71, or, the wire being parallel '•-...^^ r •••••%,.,.,^^ ... •' 

with the needle, from the north " 4vr '^' 

towards the south, as shown by A 

the direction of the arrow in the ^mjtlk 

figure. ^ Vm^? 

Now the imiJ^BajfmQki^g^ above ihe^^reedle, the pole 
N, which is towardsthe positive'sidetrflhe battery, will tle- 
viate towards the east, and the needle will assume the direc 
tion N' S'. 

On the contrary, when the uniting wire is carried below the 
needle, the galvanic current behag in the same direction a? 
before, as shown by fig. 240, then the same, or north pole, 
will deviate towards the west, or in the contrary direction from 
the former, and the needle will assume the position N' S'. 

If the needle is Btationarv, and the current flows fVom the north, what 
wtty wfll the needU •urn T Explain fig. 389. 
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987. When the uniting wire Fig- ^. 

is situated in the same horizon- 
tal plane with the needle, and is 
parallel "to it, no movement 
takes place towards the east or 
west ; but the needle dips, or the 
end towards the positive end of ^ 
the wire is depressed, when the 
wire is on the east side, and ele- 
vated when it is on the west side. 

Thus, if the uniting wire p w, Fig. 911. 

fig. 241, is placed on tha east 
side of the needle N S, and paral- j, 
lei to, and on a level with it,— 
then the north pole, N, being gt- 
towards the positive end of the 
wire, will -be elevated, and the 
needle will assume the position 
of the dotted needle N' S'. But 

if the wire be changed to the 

western side, other circumstances being the same, then the 
north pole will be depressed, and the needle will take the 
direction of the dotted line N" S". 

988. If the uniting wire, instead of being parallel to the 
needle, be placed at right angles with it, that is, in tibe direc- 
tion of east and west, and the needle brought near, whether 
above or below the wire, then the pole is depressed when 
the positive current is from the west, and elevated when ^t is 
from the east. 

elevated, the current of 
Fig. 243. 

r 
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Thus, the pole S, fig; 242, 
positive electricity being from 
p to rt, that is, across the nee- 
dle from the east towards the 
west If the-d^ection of th«. 
positive current is ulumged, '^ 
and made to fiow from n to 
J) the other circutnstances 
bemg .the same, the south ^ 
pole of the needle will be de- 
pressed. 

989. When the uniting wire, instead of being placed in a 
horizontal position as in the last experiment, is j^aced veX' 

Explain figures 240, 241, and 342. 
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tically, either to the north 
or south of the needle, and n, 
near its pole, as showii by 
fig. 243, then if the lower 
extremity of the wire re- 
ceives the positive current, 
as from ji to », the nedlle 
will turn its pole towards 
the west. j) 

If now the wire be made -^.b^- 

to cross the needle at a point about half way between the 
pole and the middle, the same pole will deviate towards the 
east. If the positive current be made to flow from the upper 
end of the wire, all these phenomeni^ will be reversed. 
Laws of Electro-Magnetic Action. 

990. An examination of the fiicts which may be drawn 
from an attentive consideration of the above experiments, are 
sufficient to show that the magnetic force which emanates 
from the conducting wire, is different in its operation from 
any other force in nature, with which philosophers had been 
acquainted. 

991. This force does not act in a direction parallel to that 
of the current which passes along the wire, " but its action 
■produces motion in a circular direction around the wire, that 
IS, in a direction at right angles to the radius, or in the di- 
rection of the tangent to a circle described round the wire- 
in a plane perpendicular to it." 

992. In consequence of this circular current, which seems 
to emanate from the regular polar currents of the battery, 
the magnetic needle is made to assume the positions indi- 
cated by the figures above described, and the effect of which 
is, to change the direction of the needle from the magnetic 
meridian, moving it through the section of a circle in a di- 

'»jB%i dependjpg^on t^m relative position of the wire and 
the course of thrfetectric fluid. And we ^all see hereafter 
that there is a variety of methods by which this force can be 
applied to produce a continued circular motion. 
CiRctJLAR Motion of the Elbctro-Maonetic Fluid. 

993. We have already stated that the action of this fluid 
produces motion in a circular direction. Thus, if we sup- 
Explain figare 343. Does the magnetic force of galvanism diffef 

ftom any force before known, or not? In what direction does thia 
force act, as it pa&aea along the wire 1 
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pose the conducting wire to be placed in a vertical situation) 
as shown by fig. 244, ** 

and p 71, the current of 
positive electricity, to 
be descending through 
it, from p to n, and if 
through the point c in 
the wire the plane N 
N be taken, perpendi- 
cular to p n, that is iii 
the present case a hori- 
zontal plane, then if 
any number of circles 
be described in that 
plane, having c for their 
common centre, the ac- 
tion of the current in the wire upon the north pole of the 
magnet, will be to move it in a direction corresponding to 
the motion of the hands of a watch, having the dial towards 
the positive pole of the battery. The arrows show the di- 
rection of the current's motion in the figure. 

994. When the direction of the electtical current is re- 
versed, the wire still having its vertical position, the direc- 
tion of the circular action is also reversed, and the motion is 
that of the hands of the watch moving backwards. 

As the magnetic needle cannot perform entire revolutions 
when it is crossed by the conducting wire, it becomes neces- 
sary, in order to show clearly that such a circulation as we 
have supposed actually exists, to describe more clearly than 
we have yet done, the means of demonstrating such an ac- 
tion, and the corresponding motion. 

995. Now the metals being conductors of the electric fluid, 
if we employ one through the substance of wUchthe mag- 
netic needle can move, we ill i|| lii||U|tt|iyj|iiM^i|ffwIkaQI^ 
ing whether the ftpJ^ hfm;^e circurilQWon in question, 
for then the needle \vm have liberty to move in the direction 
of the electrical current. 

996. For this purpose mercury is well adapted, being a 
good conductor of electricity, and at the same timefio fluid 
as to allow a solid to circulate in it, or on its surface, with 



Explain by fig. 244 in what direction the electro-magnetic fluid moves. 
Why is mercury weft adapted to show the circular action of the gal- 
vanic fluid 1 
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caatiilanUe heility. This, fiienion, is tbe nilMtutce em- 
ployed in these expeiimeots. 

MiANS or PRODuciNB Electro-Magretic Botatiohs 

997. The continued Tevolntion of one of the potes of a 
nutgnet round a Tertical condncliag wire, may be produced 
in tne following manner : — 

Th? Bnudi glass cup, fig. 24S, of which the rig^ht hand 
cut is a section, is pierced Fif . 345. e 

at the bottom for the ad- 
mission of the crooked 
. piece of cooper wire i^ 
which is mado to commu- 
nicate with one of the poles 
of a galvanic battery. To 
the end of this wire, which 
projects within the cup, is 
attached by means of a 
fine thread, the end of the 
magnet a. The string 
must be of such length as* 

to allow the upper end of the magnet to reach nearlv the top 
of the cup. Tne rertical wire c ia the positive pole of the 
battery. 

998. Having made these preparations, fill the cup bo full 
of mercury as only to allow a small portion of the upper end 
of the magnet to float above the surface, as shown in the 
figure. Then, by means of a little frame, or otherwise, fix 
the copper wire of the positive pole in the centre of the 
mercury, letting it dip a lillle below the surface, and on con- 
necting the negative pole with the wire i^, the magnet will 
revolve roundlhe copper wire, and continue to do so as long 

^as the connection between the two poles of the battery and 
fT^in«cin^ 'MBiains.FiArolwn. 

999. To insJre-cTose conl9.ct between the poles of the bat- 
tery and the mercury, the ends of the wires where they dip 
into the mercury are amalgamated, which is done by means 
of a little nitrate of mercury, or by rubbing them, being of 
copper, "with the metal itself. 



Explain tg, 316, and show how the pole of a magaet tany be made lo 
moTC in a circle. In these experimenta, why nra ihe endi of the ecn- 
dneting wire« ■■nnlf^mBled "i 
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Rbvolvtion of thb Cohduotiho Wim round THl 

POLB OF THB MaGNBT.' 

1000. In the above example the wire is fixed, while tho 
electrical Current gives motion to the magnet. But this or- 
der may be reversed, and the wire made to revolve, while 
the magnet is stationary. 

1001. The apparatus for this purpose is represented by 
fig. 246, and consists of a shallow glass cm, with a tubu- 
lar stem to hold the Fig. 246. 

mercury. In the stem, 
as seen m the section on 
the right, there is a 
small , copper socket, 
which is nxed there by 
being listened to a cop- 
per plate below, which 
plate is cemented to the 
glass so that no mer- 
cury can escape. This 
plate is tinned and 
amalgamated on the 
under Iside, and stands 
on another plate, the 
upper side of which is 
also tinned and amal- 
gamated, and between 

these the conducting wire passes, so as to insure a perfect 
metallic continuity between the poles of the battery. 

A strong cylindrical magnet is placed in the copper 
socket, with its upper end \o high as to reach a little above 
the mercury when the cup is filled. The wire connected 
with the pole of the battery, which dips into the mercury, is 
suspendea by means of loops, as seen m the figures. 

1002. When the apparatus is thus arranged, and a com- 
munication made through it, between the poles of the bai- 
tery, the wire will revolve round the magnet with great ra- 
pidity. 

1003. A more simple apparatus, ans;i|2j^ring a similar pur- 
pose, and in which the wire revolves very rapidly, with a 
very small voltaicpower, is represented by &g. 247. 

1 004. It consists of a piece of glass tube, g g, the lower end 
of which is closed by a cork, through which a small piece 
of soft iron wire, m, is passed, so as to project above and below. 

Explain fig. 346. 
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A little mercttty is then poured in so as to 
maice a channel betweesi the wire and the glass 
tnbe. The upper orifice of the tube is also 
closed by a cork, through which a piece of 
copper wire, b, passes^andtenniimtes in a loop. 
Another piece of wire, e, is suspended from 
this by a loop, the end of which dips into the 
mercury, and isf amaflgamated. 

1005^ In this arrangement, a temporary 
magnet is formed of the soft iron wir^, m a, by 
the electrical fluid, and around which the^j 
moveable wire, c, revolves rapidly, changing 
its direction, as usual, when the direction oi' 
the current is changed. 

Revolution of a Magnet round its 

OWN AXIS. 

1006. Afler it was found that a conducting 
wire might be made to revolve round a mag- 
net, and a magnet round a conducting wire, 
many attempts were made to obtain the rota- 
tion of a magnet and of a conductor around 
their own axes. m/ 

The rotation of a magnet on its axis may be accomplished 
by means of galvanism, by the following method : — 

1007. The cylindrical magnet, a, 
fig. 248, terminates at its lower ex- 
tremity in a sharp point, which rests 
in a conical cavity of agate, so as 
much as possible to avoid friction. 
The vessel, the section of which is 
here shown, may be of glass or 
wood. The upper end of the mag- 
net is supported in the perpendicular 
position. by a thin slip of wood, pass- 
ing across the upper part of the ves- 
sel, and having* an aperture through 
it, of proper size. 

1008. A piece of^uill is fitted on 
the upper end of the magnet, and 
rising a little above it, forms a cup 
to hold a globule of mercury. Into 
this mercury is inserted the lower 
end of the wire c, which has a cup on 



n?. 248. 




Explain iig:urei 247 and 248. 
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the top^ containing mercury for the usual purpose The ena 
of the wire c roust be amalgamated, as abo the termination 
of the poles of the battery, which dip into the cups c and d, 
•A copper wire of considerable size pierces the bottom of the 
yessel, and ends in the cup <2, like the other, containing mer- 
cury, in order to make the contact perfect. 

The vessel being now filled with mercury nearly up to a, 
so as to cover about one half the magnet, and the ends of the 
galvanic poles inserted into the cups c and d^ the magnet be* 
gins to revolve, and continues to do so as long as the con* 
nection is unbroken. 

1009. In order to produce the rotation of a magnet, it is 
necessary that the electrical influence, in every instance, 
should act only on one of the poles at the same time, because 
the direction of the current on the two ends are contrary to 
each other, and therefore the two forces would be neutral- 
ized, and no motion be produced. 

In the above experiment, the electrical current, having 
passed the upper half of the magnet, is difiused, in the mer- 
cury in which the lower half is 
buried, and thus produces no 
sensible effect upon it. 

1010. Another method of pro- 
ducing the rotation of a mag- 
net, is represented by fl^. 249. 
In this, a is a cylindrical mag- 
net pointed at both ends, and run- 
ning in an agate cup, which is 
£xed on a stem rising from the 
bottom of the stand. Its upper 
point runs in a little cavity in the 
end of the thumb screw b, which 
passes through the cap of the 
frame- work of the apparatus. Near 
the middle of the magnet, this 
frame, which is of wood, supports 
a shelf, on which rests the circu- 
lar cistern of mercury, c, the mag- 
net passing freely through the 
centre of both. A cistern of 
mercury, d, also surrounds the 

To produce the rotation of a magnet, on what part must the ffalvan* 
ism act. 1 Why 1 Explain fig^. 249, and show the course of the eteo> 
trical fluid from one cud to the other. 
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Aower point of the magnet, and in the centre of which i^ 
placed the agate cup. A piece of copper wire projecting 
into the interior of these cisterns, terminates in a cup holding 
mercury, for the purpose of effecting a communica- 
tion with the galvanic battery, in the usual manner. A 
small wire of copper, pointed, and amalgamated at the lowet 
end, is fastened to the magnet, and made to dip into each of 
the cisterns of mercury, as seen in the figure. 

1011. In thi9 arrangement, the lower half of the magnet 
only, forms a part of the galvanic circle, the fluid passing 
in at one cup and out at the other hy the following routine, 
which is apparent by the figure. Suppose the positive wire is 
placed in the upper cup, then the circuit will be from the 
cup along the wire to the mercury in the cistern, and from . 
the mercury through the bent wire to the magnet— down the 
magnet through the lower bent wire to the mercury, an^ 
thence to the cup, and the negative pole of the battery. 

When the galvanic current is thus established, the rota* 
tion of the magnet begins, and if the points of the axis are 
delicate, and the friction small, it will revolve rapidly. 

Vibratory and Rotatory Motions produced by 
MEANS of Horse-shoe Magnets. 

1012. By the use of these magnets, both the magnetic 
poles conspire to give the motion. The influence of the two 
poles being in contrary directions, and so near each other 
that the wire or wheel placed between them are within the 
magnetic currents of both, the effect appears to be, to form a 
current at right angles to the vibrating wire. The wire be- 
comes magnetic by the galvanic power, every time it touches 
the mercury between the poles of the magnet, and conse- 
quently is thrown backwards or forwards by the magnetic 
current, according to its direction; hence, if the poles of the 
battery are charged so as to carry the electricity in a con- 
trary direction through the apparatus, the impulse on the 
wire or wheel will also be changed to the opposite direc- 
tion. If the poles of the magnet be changed, by turning it 
over, the same effect will be produced, and the wheel will 
revolve in a contrary direction from what it did before. 

1013. Thus, if the itiagnet be laid in the direction of 
north and south, with the poles towards the north, the north, 
pole b^ng on the east side, and the positive electricity be 

. II 1- , - _ __ ■ .11 II I I !■ I " ~- 

How may the direction of the vibrating wire be changed 1 
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fltent through the vibrating wir^, upward?* then the vibrating 
force will be towards the north ; but if either the poles of the 
magnet or those of the battery be changed, the wire will be 
thrown towards the south. 

Vibration of a Wire. 

1014. A conducting copper wire, w, ^g. 250, is suspend- 
ed by a loop from a hook of the same metal, which" passes 
through an arm of metal or 
wood, as seen in the cut. The 
upper end of the hook terminates 
in the cup P, to contain mer- 
cury. The lower end of the 
copper wire just touches the 
mercury, d, contained in a lit- 
tle trough about an inch long, 
formed in the wood on which 
the horse-shoe magnet, M, is 
laid, the mercury being equally 
distant from the two poles. 

The cup, N, has a stem of 
wire, which passes through the 
wood of the platform into the 
mercury, this end of the wire 
being tinned, or amalgamated, 
89 as to form a perfect contact. 

1015. Having thus prepared' 
the apparatus, put a little mercury into the cups P and N, 
and then form the galvanic circuit by placing the poles of 
the battery in the two cups, and if every thing* is as it 
should be, the wire will begin to vibrate, being thrown with 
considerable force either towards M or Gt, according to the 
position of the magnetic poles, or the direction of the cur- 
rent, as already explained. In either case it is thrown out 
of the mercury, and the galvanic circuit being thus broken, 
the effect ceases until the wire falls back agaia liy it9* ^mtt"^ 
weight, and touches the mercury, when the current being 
again perfected, the same inflii«m% is repeated, and the wire 
is again thrown away^rom the mercury, and thus the vibra- 
tory motion becomes constant. 

This forms an easy and beautiful electro-magnetic experi- 
ment, and may be made by any one of common ingenuity, 




Ejiplain fig. 250, and describe the course of the electric fluid from 
one cup to the other 
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who possesses a galvaaic battery, eren of small power, and 
a good horse-shoe magnet 

1016. The platform may be nothing miore than a piece of 
pine board eight inches long and six wide, with two sticks 
of the same wood, forming a standard and arm for suspend* 
ing the vibrating wire. The cups may be made of percus- 
sion caps; exploded, and soldered to the ends of pieces of cop- 
per belt wire. 

1017. The wire must be nicely adjusted with respect to 
the mercury, for if it strikes too deep, or is too &r from the 
surface, no vibrations will take place. It ought to come so 
near the mercury as to produce a spark of electrical fire, as 
it passes the surrace, at every vibration, in which case it may 
be known that the whole apparatus is well arranged. The 
vibrating wire must be pointed and amalgamated, and may 
be of any length, from a few inches to a foot or two. 

Rotation or a Wheel. 

1018. The same force which throws the wire away from 
the mercury, will cause the rotation of a spur-wheel. For 
this purpose the conducting wire, 
instead of being suspended as in 
the former experiment, must be 
fixed firmly to the arm, as shown 
by fig. 251. A support for the 
axis of the wheel may be made 
by soldering a short piece to the 
side of the conducting wire, so 
as to make the form of a fork, 
the lovvef ends of which must be 
flattened with a hammer, and 
pierced with fine orifices, to re- 
ceive the ends of the axis. 

1019. The apparatus for a 
revolving wheel is in every re- 
gpe<!r like that already described 
for the vibrating wir«^ exceot ini 
that above noticed. The wheel I 
may be made of brass or copper, 
but must be thin and light, and so suspended as to move 
freely and easily. The points of the notches must be amal- 

How must the points of the vibrating wire be adjusted in order to 
acti Explain fig. 351. In what manner may the points of the spur 
wheel be amalgamated 1 
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gftmiated, which is done m a few minates, by placing the 
wheel on a flat surfece, and rubbing them with mercury by 
means of a cork. A little diluted acid from the galvanic 
battery will facilitate the process. The wheel may be from 
half an inch to several inches in diameter. A cent ham- 
mered thin, which may be done by heating it two or three 
times during the process, and then made perfectly round, 
and its diameter cut into notches with a file, will answer 
every purpose. 

1020. This affords a striking and novel experiment ; for 
when every thing is properly adjusted, the wneel instantly 
begins to revolve by touching with one of the wires of the 
battery the mercury in the cup P or N. 

When the poles of the magnet, or those of the battery, are 
ehaag^, the wheel instantly revolves in a contrary direction 
from what it did before. 

1021. It is, however, not absolutely necessarjr to divide 
the wheel into notches, or rays, in order to make it revolve, 
though the motion is more rapid, and the experiment sac- 
•ceeds much better by doing so. 

Revolution of two Wheels. 

1022. If two wheels be arranged as represented by fig 
252, they will both re- ^ ^ Fig. 252. 
volve by the same elec- 
trical current. Eachp( 
horse-shoe magnet has 
its trough of mercury. 
The magnets have been 
omitted in the drawing, but are to be placed precisely as in 
the last figure. The electrical communication is to be made 
throHgh the cups of mercury, P and N, and its course is as 
follows: — From the cup it passes into the mercury; from 
the mercury through the radii to the axis of the wheel, and « 
along the axis to the other wheel, down whichv.k|>asM8 to "' 
the mercury, and so to the other cupsj^nd to the opposite 
pole of the battery. 

The pples of the ^^iMifAets for this experiment, must bo 
opposed to each other. 

EtECTRO-MAOMETIC INDUCTION. 

1023. Experiment proves that the passage of the gal- 
vanic eurrent through a copper wire renders iron magnetic 

Explain fig. 252, and show how two wheels may be made to revolvt 
by the same carrent. 
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when in the vicinity of the current This is called nutg 
tutic induction 

1024. The apparatus for this purpose is represented hy 
fig. 253, and consists of Fig. 253. 
a copper wire coiled, hy £| * v/ 
winding it around a " 
piece of wood. The 
turns of the wire should 
be close together for 
actual experiment, they 
being parted in the figure to show the place of the iron to 
be magnetized. The best method is, to place the coiled 
wire, which is called an electrical heliz^ in a glass tube, the 
two ends of the wire of course projecting. Then placing 
the body to be magnetized within the folds, send the gal- 
yanic influence through the whole, by placing the poles of 
the battery in the cups. 

1025. Steel thus becomes permanently magnetic, the 
poles, however, changing as often as the fluid is sent through, 
it in a contrary direction. A piece of watch-spring placed in 
the helix, and then suspended, will exhibit polarity, but if 
its position be reversed in the helix, and the current again 
sept through it, the north pole will become south. If one 
blade of a knife be put into one end of the helix, it will re- 
pel the north pole of a magnetic needle, and attract the 
south ; and if the other blade be placed in the opposite end 
of the helix, it will attract the north pole, ana repel the 
south, of the needle. 

1026. Temporary Magnets. — Temporary magnets, of al- 
most any power, may be made by winding a thick piece 
of soft iron with many coils- of insulated copper wire. 

The best form of a magnet for this purpose is that of a 
horse-shoe, and which may be made in a few minutes by 
heating and bending a piece of cylinder iron, an inch or 
two in diameter, into this form. 

1027. The copper wire (bell wire) may be insulated by 
winding it with cotton thread. If thk cannot be procured, 
common bonnet wire will do, though umakes less powerftil 
magnets than copper. 



What is meant by magnetic induction ? Explain fig. 253. What is 
this figure called 1 Does any substance become pertaanently magnetic 
by the action of the electrical helix 1 How may the poles of a majpeC 
be changcki by the helix 1 How may temporary magnets be made T 
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1028. The coik of wire may begin near one pole of tliei 
magnet and terminate near the other, as represented by fig. 
254, or the wire may ¥i g,j^ , 
consist of shorter pieces 
wound over each other, 
on any part of the mag- 
net. In either case, the 
ends of the wire, where 
several pieces are used, 
must be soldered to two 
strips of tinned sheet 
copper, for the com-'o 
bined positive and nega- 
tive poles of the wires. 
To form the magnet, 
these pieces of copper 
are made to communi- 
cate with the poles of 
the battery, by means 
of cups containing mercury, as shown in the figure, or by 
any other method. 

1029. The effect is surprising, for on completing the cir- 
cuit with a piece of iron an inch in diameter, in the proper 
form, and properly wound, a man will find it difficult to puir 
oflfthe armature from the poles ; but on displacing one of the 
galvanic poles, the attraction ceases instantly, and the man, 
if not careful, will &11 backwards, taking the armature with 
him. Magnets have been constructed in this manner, which 
would suspend two or three thousand pounds. 

1030. Galvanic Battery. — One of the most con- 
venient forms of a galvanic battery for the experiments 
above 4^cribed, is represented by fig. 255. It consists of 
two concentric cylinders, of sheet copper, soldered to the 
same bottom. The diameter of the outer cylinder may be 
six inches, and the inner one four and a half inches. The 
height may be a foot or more. Between these cylinders 
of copper is placed one of zinc, but so as not to touch 
them nor the bottom. This is best done by tying three or 
four pieces of pine lengthwise to the zinc cylinder, letting 
them project half an inch below the bottom.^ By this ar- 
rangement the zinc can be taken from the acid, or plunged 

For what purpose am the ends of the wires to be soldered to pieces 
of copper 1 
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mo it, aluiT moment. Another Fif.SBS. 

Cfliodei of nnc withio the it 
smaller one of copper may be , 
added, to Increase the power, 
when a single one ia (bund in- 
sufficient This most hare a 
metallic connection with the 
other zinc cylinder. 

1031. The cups FN are the 
positire and nenuive sides of 
the battery. The best way of 
forming' this part of the appara- 
tns is to solder a slip of tinned 
copper to the inside of the cop- 
per cylinder, and another to the 
zinc, as shown in the plate. 
The outer ends of these may 
readily be formed into cupa by 

cutting the copper slip one third in two on each side, then 
turning this part at right angles with the other, and rolling 
what were the outer edges together, and soldering them. 

Such a battery is a^nplo for all the experiments we hara 
described. 

1032. A cheap and convenient liquid for the battery con- 
sists of water saturated with common salt, with a litlfe sul- 
phuric acid, say an ounce or two to a quart 
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